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Art. L—THE CONFLICT BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE 
PAPACY 

Azovt the middle of December, 1906, the American public 
was startled by the report that France had abolished the Concordat 
and severed all connection between church and state. The Roman 
Catholic clergy of America at once started a tremendous agitation 
against the action of the French government. A typical meeting 
was held at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on Washington’s 
birthday by the Catholics of the city, led by their priests, to the 
sound of patriotic tunes, waving American flags, to protest against 
the “cruel republic” and to praise Christ’s “vicar on earth.” 
After organizing this movement the clergy withdrew behind the 
scenes and pushed some prominent laymen to the front. A mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar was put in the chair. But, while this 
was in name and pretense an “American” meeting, it was, in fact, 
a purely Irish Catholic gathering, from the archbishop down to 
the saloonkeeper and his customer. The Sullivans, the Ryans, and 
the Bryans, also the Maloneys, the Murphys, and the Rooneys, the 
McGarveys, the Kavanaughs, the Corrigans, the Patricks, were 
there, tutti quanti, in force. Catholics of other races were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Italy, France, Poland, and other 
Roman Catholic countries, though represented in Philadelphia by 
hundreds of thousands of their sons, did not respond to the efforts 


of their priests. Those who attended could have been numbered 
56 
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on the fingers of a very few hands. They were better informed 
and more impartial and independent than their Irish brethren, 
sided, heart and soul, with the French republic, and knew that this 
demonstration was mostly meant for the “galleries”—to give 
France a bad name and to attract sympathy and money to the 
Vatican. Some fiery orators overreached themselves on that night 
by calling the French republic “archconspirator against God,” bent 
on expelling “Christ from this world.” By way of contrast the 
benefits brought to mankind by the papacy were extolled. Even 
the independence of the United States was attributed to the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholicism. Tears were shed over the French 
monks and nuns expelled from their convents and the 5,500 priests 
of military age conscripted into the army like common Frenchmen, 
the crucifixes removed from schools and courts of justice, and, 
above all, the “ecclesiastical” property and state salaries withheld 
by the government until the clergy should comply with the law. 
All this was declared “insulting to God.” This politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal meeting was duplicated in a hundred cities of America by just 
the same element—Romish Ireland—under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus, the Clan-Na-Gael, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, ete. Public men of Irish Catholic extraction were 
led to put themselves on record for vigorous anti-French utter- 
ances, and at times showed fine pairs of ears in discussing French 
history and affairs. Strange to say, not a single such protest was 
reported from Latin America, nor from any other Catholic country 
in the world that we ever heard of, but, rather, applause and 
congratulations. Why? They know what the papacy really is; 
Protestant countries do not, as they have not learned yet, or have 
forgotten, that the papacy has always managed to screen her selfish 
and worldly interests behind “God, religion, and morality,” and 
tried to represent her adversaries as the enemies of Christ. She 
did so with the Reformers, with Voltaire, who fought the Jesuits 
and their hypocrisy, not God; with the Huguenots, the Waldenses, 
the Camisards, the Encyclopedists, and others, who were in turn 
branded by Rome as “enemies of God and humanity” when she 
could not burn them at the stake. In the present instance thought- 
ful people found it rather strange that the most glorious names 
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of America and the stars and stripes and patriotic tunes like 
“Marching through Georgia” should be so ostensibly associated 
with hostile demonstrations against a sister republic, whose sons 
in days gone by had shed their blood and treasure for American 
independence, and this simply to uphold the Pope of Rome, whose 
government was once termed by Gladstone “the negation of God.” 
Now, however, since the dust, the smoke, and the noise have abated, 
and the truth has become known, public opinion has mostly veered 
to the other side. Dailies which at first were so completely under 
the Jesuits’ control as to refuse to publish any remarks from the 
opposite side have been compelled to admit facts and without dan- 
ger now of losing their Catholic subscribers. We do not know 
what became of the prayer which a Protestant bishop of a New 
England diocese caused to be read in his churches for the benefit 
of his “persecuted sister church” in France. But Protestant 
ecclesiastics and periodicals who had allowed themselves to be 
hoodwinked by the half truths and untruths spread by the Jesuits’ 
emissaries have mostly recovered from their momentary blindness. 
The separation law is now looked upon as one of the most tolerant, 
beneficial, and patriotic pieces of legal work ever framed by a 
freely elected Parliament. 

It is well to bear in mind that the French nation, though 
called “eldest daughter of the church,” is by no means so clerical 
as she has been represented. Neither is she so atheistic as has 
been said by her enemies. But it was the thousand years’ alliance 
of her rulers with the Roman pontiffs against her democracy that 
made hypocrites or infidels of some of her people, while her best 
sons and daughters became rebels, heroes, and martyrs. The 
separation law was but the natural and ultimate outcome of the 
republican regime which the two previous republican governments, 
of 1789 and 1848, had not had a chance to complete before they 
were crushed under the reactionary forces which the papacy 
brought to bear against them. What are the two adversaries now 
at daggers drawn? What is the French republic? What is the 
papacy? The republic is the legitimate issue of the French 
electorate, representative of thirty-nine million free citizens who 
at the polls intrusted the present government with their temporal 
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and national interests. The papacy is an international, cosmopoli- 
tan, but mostly Italian, coterie, religious in name and pretenses, 
but in fact political and financial, aiming at universal dominion 
and exploitation. It is an oligarchy pretending to be respon- 
sible “only to God”; it is a “power” whose “sovereign” is a 
subject of the king of Italy while its “secretary of state” is an 
English-born Spaniard. Moreover, the pontiff, or “white Pope,” 
is merely a figurehead, whose principal office is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the world, while the real head, the power behind 
the throne, is the General of the Jesuits, or “black Pope,” who is 
by no means a “prisoner” in the Vatican, but rather the “jailer,” 
and this for reasons of high and complicated papal politics. The 
pontiff pretends to be the mouthpiece of God on earth, but he is 
only the mouthpiece and tool of the enemies of humanity, the 
Jesuits. The struggle that is going on now between France and 
the papacy has been raging during the past twelve centuries be- 
tween the democracies of Europe, represented by the “heretics” 
and the martyrs of liberty of conscience, on one side, and the 
papacy on the other leagued with the absolute monarchies. The 
papacy won some great victories, but it also suffered tremendous 
defeats. In 1054 the whole of Eastern Europe overthrew the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical control of Rome, for ever. But Rome 
had her revenge on the spirit of freedom from 1209 to 1213, when 
she succeeded in crushing and almost stamping out the incipient 
spiritual “rebellion” in Western Europe in her bloody crusade 
against the Albigenses, or early Protestants of Southern France. 
This wholesale massacre had an incalculable effect on the subse- 
quent history of the Latin race. It meant the destruction of the 
splendid civilization, the language, and the magnificent literature 
of the troubadours. Geographically and linguistically the country 
stood half way between Italy and Spain, and was bidding fair to 
become the natural center of the Neo-Latin civilization, to unify 
the Latin race into one nation and one language under strong 
Protestant tendencies. But after the terrific crusade which, by 
order of a famous Pope, had laid waste Provence, Languedoc, and 
other sections of Southern France, the Provengal language fell to 
the level of a provincial vernacular, its literature lapsed into his- 
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tory. Northern France, headed by bigoted Catholic kings, super- 
seded the South politically and linguistically. In the meantime 
the Florentine dialect became more and more prevalent in Italy 
and the Castilian in Spain. Thus three separate nations and lan- 
guages came out of what might have been one. The policy of 
papal Rome, like that of ancient Rome, has always been to “divide 
and rule’—in accordance with the motto, “Divide et impera.” 
Dante himself had begun his Divine Comedy in the Provengal 
language ; in it the first three cantos of the Inferno were composed, 
and it was only on the representations of Petrarch, who convinced 
him that the Provencal was a doomed language, that Dante began 
it over again and completed it in his native Florentine tongue. 
Most poets, thinkers, and historians of the Latin countries attrib- 
ute the weakness of their race to divisions, jealousies, and foreign 
interference, continually fostered by the Popes for selfish reasons. 
France owes to the papacy most of her civil wars, also the awful 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew, in 1572, when half a million 
Huguenots were slaughtered treacherously or banished by order of 
their own king, Charles IX, and his bigoted Italian mother, 
Catherine de Medicis, blind tools of the Jesuits. To the papacy 
is also due the duplicate of that horrible crime more than a century 
later, in 1685, at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, under 
Louis XIV, swayed by his Jesuit confessor, Father Lachaise, and 
the bigoted royal mistress, Madame de Maintenon. This was the 
only condition on which the king’s sins would be forgiven him by 
his spiritual advisers in Rome. After these three deathblows dealt 
to France by the papacy Te Deums were ordered sung in all the 
Romish churches for such great “deliverances” from heresy. 
Memorial medals were coined in Rome to commemorate the “glo- 
rious” event. The great French Revolution of 1789 was far more 
anti-popish than anti-Christian. The nobility and the clergy, 
liege to the crown and papacy, had slowly absorbed four fifths of 
the public domain, while the remaining fifth, left to the common 
people, had to bear the burden of the entire taxation. This became 
intolerable, and caused the Revolution of that awful year, ending 
in the overthrow of the monarchy, nobility, clergy, and their 
religion. The only God the French masses had been allowed to 
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know was the god of the tyrants and clergy. The French masses 
had found that god cruel, odious, and absurd. They decreed its 
abolition, and put up a goddess in its stead. It was the shape 
taken by the millennial struggle between popish tyranny and 
liberty of conscience. It was the first attempt at a separation 
law between church and state in France. If demagogues and 
sycophants carried it later to absurd conclusions, it was the fault 
of the popery that had killed the last vestige of faith in their 
hearts. The papacy, however, asserted itself again under the first 
French empire, when by means of the Concordat the Pope gained 
recognition by entering into a new compact with the first Bona- 
parte, again with the Restoration, and at last with the second 
Bonaparte, against the French people, when the second French 
republic was crushed by the coup d’état of 1852. 

Frenchmen of education and others remember that during the 
past twelve centuries most of the good things that came to the 
papacy were obtained through France, that is, through her bigoted 
monarchs, while most of the disasters that befell France were 
brought upon her through the papacy. In 753 Pepin, the usurper, 
was recognized by a Pope as legitimate king of the Franks, and 
in return for the kindness he crossed the Alps at the prayer of 
Pope Stephen III, and defeated the Longobards, who were then 
about to unify Italy. He wrenched from them the exarchate of 
Ravenna and gave it to the pontiff or bishop of Rome. Thus 
began the temporal power of the Popes, at the expense of the 
Italian nation, to which it proved a curse for upwards of a long 
millennium, From the eighth century down to the “année terri- 
ble,” 1870, the interference of the papacy in French affairs was 
a curse to France. Even that last great war, that brought France 
to the verge of ruin, was due to popish intrigues. The papacy 
had been watching with much concern the rapid growth and ap- 
proaching hegemony of Protestant Prussia on the continent of 
Europe. She must crush her, at all costs, through and for the 
benefit of the Catholic French empire. What Empress Eugénie, 
the Spanish wife of Napoleon III, said at that time was at least 
very suggestive: “This is my war!” And there has been ample 
evidence brought to light since to show that, had imperial France 
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been victorious in 1870, a new massacre of Huguenots and Wal- 
denses would have taken place. How such plans were providen- 
tially brought to naught, how the downfall of the last French 
monarchy entailed the fall of the Pope’s temporal power and the 
consolidation of Protestant Germany, the unification of Italy, and 
the birth of the third republic in France, is all well-known con- 
temporary history. Such is also the frustrated attempt of Na- 
poleon III toward the restoration of monarchism and Romanism 
in Mexico at the time when the Civil War was threatening to 
wreck the Protestant North American Union. Have Yankees 
forgotten that the then temporal ruler of the Vatican was one of 
the first foreign potentates to recognize the Southern Confederacy ? 
Pius IX well knew that, if successful, said Confederacy would 
have meant a weakened Protestant America, divided against itself. 
It was natural, therefore, that the present republic of France, born 
during the Franco-German war in 1870, should have learned 
something from her ill-fated predecessors of 1789 and 1848, and 
started early to complete her work of absolute liberation from 
popish encroachments and insidious meddling. And this she did 
with a will, and not only in her own interest but also in the interest 
of European democracy and of humanity, which were looking up 
to her for inspiration, and help, and precedents. But the papacy 
also realized pretty soon that it could not have held out very long 
against the free institutions of republican France, therefore they 
must be destroyed, per fas et nefas. During the past thirty-six 
years of republican regime in France numberless monarchico- 
clerical conspiracies have been unearthed, including the Boulanger 
and Dreyfus scandals. Each time the papacy emerged from the 
fray shorn of some of its prestige and mortified by some unwel- 
come exposure, while the republic kept gaining in favor and 
strength. Both were fighting for dear life, and the struggle is still 
on, but the papacy has at last been worsted, and ousted, and no 
other weapon has been left to the Vatican but the old game of 
cant and blackmail—and it is using them both with the skill of 
an old hand. Having failed to strangle the popular institutions 
in France, the Vatican at once started to act the part of the inno- 
cent victim and to give the republican government the reputation 
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of an “executioner”—just as it had tried to give Italy a bad name 
throughout the world when she abolished the temporal power of 
the Pope and made Rome capital of the kingdom. 

It is interesting to note the gradual victories the French 
republic has gained over the papacy since 1870. Slowly but 
steadily the most vital points were snatched from the clerical 
grasp—public education, civil service, the army, the navy, etc. 
Every sphere of public life was gradually purged from the papal 
virus that was sucking its very lifeblood and poisoning the whole 
nation. The last act came about as follows: 

First Scene. Visit of the president of the French republic 
to the king of Italy in Rome, where he utterly ignores the Pope. 
An almost immediate reconciliation of the two sister nations 
follows. 

Second Scene. The Pope protests to the great powers against 
the “insult,” but his protest is ignored. 

Third Scene. The French republic abolishes her embassy 
at the Vatican and the papal nuncio in Paris is given his passports. 

Fourth Scene. The French Parliament, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, abolishes the Concordat and adopts the law of complete 
separation between church and state. 

The leading features of the separation law are the following: 
1. Separation of church and state. 2. Full freedom of conscience 
and worship. 3. Gradual withdrawal of state support to the 
clergy and the granting of life pensions to the actual superannu- 
ated priests, pastors, and rabbis. 4. Transfer of all ecclesiastical 
property to lay boards of trustees, called “Associations Cultuelles,” 
to be elected by and within each parish. 5. One year’s time 
allowed for the election of said boards. In the parishes which 
should refuse, or neglect, to elect such trustees within one year 
the ecclesiastical property to revert to the state or “commune” 
(township), to be devoted to other public purposes, such as schools, 
hospitals, libraries, museums, and the like. 6. This law to be 
applied to all state churches alike, whether Protestant or Catholic 
or Jewish. The law thus abolished all privileges, civil or politi- 
cal, hitherto enjoyed by the clergy, who were no longer to be con- 
sidered as dignitaries or functionaries of the state, but were 
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reduced to the dignity of private citizens. In all this the French 
Parliament acted independently, practically ignoring the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and its pretensions and claims to be heard in 
all the internal affairs of the republic. This was the most sensitive 
spot in the papacy, long used to dictating and meddling in inter- 
national politics through the upper clergy. The Vatican would 
have sacrificed all else, even the most sacred rights of French 
Catholics, if it had only been granted public and official recogni- 
tion and diplomatic honors, to save its face before the world. 
This the government declined to do. Protestants and Catholics 
were treated alike, and the papacy was sent after its spiritual 
business. The Vatican’s pride was wounded; the blow was too 
keen; the precedent created by France and the example thus set 
to the democracies of Europe would be disastrous to the Romish 
hierarchy everywhere. Hence the law must be resisted at all costs, 
and set aside if possible, even if France must be plunged into the 
horrors of civil war and the civil world aroused against her. 
To that effect the secret machinery of political Romanism was at 
once set in motion throughout the world, while in France the 
Catholics were forbidden, under threat of excommunication, to 
accept the separation law or submit to it. 

The vast majority of the French episcopate and clergy were 
in favor of and willing to accept the law, but a tremendous 
pressure was brought to bear upon them from the Vatican. Some 
three hundred priests and parishes that submitted to the law, and 
accepted from the government the financial and other advantages 
the law offered them, were excommunicated. The bishops known 
to be or suspected of being favorably inclined toward the law were 
gagged and threatened with suspension a divinis. Some splendid 
examples of “ecclesiastical rebellion” were recorded in France and 
Corsica, and the indications are that more will follow, and that 
the Catholic Church in France is on the eve of a national schism 
and a probable return to Gallicanism. All know that France is 
now fighting, on French soil and under different circumstances, 
the same battles that were fought by the Protestant princes during 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany against the same enemy and 
in the same cause—national and spiritual independence from the 
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papacy. Be it noted here that I use the word “papacy” instead of 
“Rome,” the two words being no longer synonymous as they were 
in past centuries—up to 1870, when Rome became capital of 
United Italy while the papacy was reduced to its spiritual sphere 
only, and its outward action limited to the Vatican. It is con- 
tended by the friends of the Vatican that the French republic had 
no right to withhold the ecclesiastical property. They forget that 
the church buildings and seminaries were as much state property 
as the post offices of the land, the barracks, and the fortresses; 
also that the republic demanded guarantees that such property, if 
alienated by the state, would be used bona fide for religious pur- 
poses only, and put to no other uses, some churches and rectorates 
having already become notorious as centers of conspiracy against 
the republic; also that said property should be free to all and 
controlled by the people themselves, through their own trustees, 
instead of being under the exclusive and arbitrary control of the 
clergy. 

In all this controversy little or nothing was said about the 
Protestant state churches of France, as though the Roman Catholic 
Church alone were in question. The state Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches of France, 902 parishes in all, assumed, one and all, a 
very different attitude. They submitted cheerfully to the separa- 
tion law, and made the best they could out of it. The reason why ? 
There was no foreign or theocratic ruler to dictate to them against 
their own conscience, their government, or their fatherland. Still, 
it cannot be supposed that the French Protestants, as a political 
party, had anything to do with the framing of the separation law. 
The hatred and resentment against the papacy and clergy are to 
be found mostly among nominal Catholics that have ceased to 
believe in popery and are tired of its everlasting encroachments on 
the liberties and rights of the people. These hostile Catholics con- 
stitute the great mass of the French nation. They are intellectual, 
intensely patriotic, and republican. Statistics collected by the 
archbishop of Rheims throughout the thirty-six thousand parishes 
of France and Corsica, and published in some Catholic periodicals, 
showed, to the consternation of the clerical party, that out of a 
population of thirty-eight million nominal Catholics, scarcely 
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three and a half million attended church or confession at all, and 
these were mostly women and children. A city of over twenty 
thousand Catholic population reported only three men at the 
Christmas confession, and it was even hinted that these three had 
submitted to it to please their wives or mothers-in-law. In a word, 
France is tired of popery as a religion, and of the papacy as a 
political organization, and if the present ministry or Parliament 
went down, it would be replaced by a more radical one. Sensible 
Frenchmen blush when they realize that for over a millennium 
the throne of the popes was practically propped by French mon- 
archical bayonets against the wishes of the Romans, and that most 
of the Roman rebellions against the iniquitous misgovernment of 
the pontiffs were put down by French monarchical aid—including 
the crushing of the Roman republic in 1849—down to 1870, when 
Napoleon III collapsed under the German invasion. Then only 
was the last French garrison withdrawn from the Eternal City, 
and the Romans, left to themselves, hastened to vote for annexa- 
tion to United Italy. So it is now over thirty-six years since 
France, delivered from the monarchy, ceased also to be the humble 
servant of the papacy and started in earnest on her independent, 
glorious career. The abolition of the embassy at the Vatican and 
the disestablishment of the church are only the natural conse- 
quence of national liberty, the last touch to the lasting edifice 
erected by the French republic. 

Now, in conclusion, is it asked what the practical results of 
this final divorce between France and the papacy can be? They 
are many and far reaching. Among them may be mentioned the 
definite consolidation of republicanism in France and its eventual 
and inevitable triumph over monarchism throughout Europe. 
This conflict between the republic and the papacy has brought 
about a hearty and lasting reconciliation between France and Italy, 
the latter having no worse enemy than the papacy in Rome and 
throughout the world. A great burden has been lifted from the 
French taxpayers, who had hitherto to contribute to the support 
of an ecclesiastical machinery which they hated and despised. It 
is true that a state salaried ministry had also its advantages. 
It rendered the minister independent of the local ecclesiastical 
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bosses and moneyed members, it made rich and poor equal in the 
church, and a pastor and preacher could afford really to be fear- 
less in his preaching and in the exercise of discipline. The duties 
and privileges of the pastor were clearly defined in the community, 
and there was no place for underhand intrigues. But the new 
regime will call for more personal energy on the part of rich and 
poor and develop the spirit of enterprise and self-support. It may 
even quicken the remains of French Catholicism into a new life, 
after the pattern of Catholicism in the United States. But the 
question of the unity of Romanism as a universal institution is 
now pending. There is no telling what shape it may take in 
France. It may possibly develop into an independent, liberal, 
national Gallican movement from which Popes and Jesuits will 
be excluded, with a national council of bishops vested with supreme 
authority in ecclesiastical matters, and the abolition of compulsory 
celibacy. Other organizations, like the Old Catholic Church, may 
also benefit, as may the French Apostolic Church recently organ- 
ized in Paris by Archbishop Vilatte, who received his orders from 
the patriarch of Antioch, successor of Saint Peter. The real head 
of this French Apostolic Church, however, is a distinguished lay- 
man, M. Des Houx, who seems now somewhat anxious to drop 
Vilatte, on some technicalities that make the latter persona non 
grata to the more than thirty priests and parishes connected with 
this movement, which is continually gaining ground in Paris and 
in some of the provinces. The vast majority of French nominal 
Catholics, however, will simply be nothing for the time being, 
until they can choose freely whatever form of religious thought 
may appeal most strongly to their mentality. Many will, no doubt, 
join the ranks of Protestantism if the churches and missions of 
France awake to their opportunity, and if the sympathy and help 
of their foreign Protestant friends is not denied them. The heroic 
Huguenot churches that did so valiantly for centuries amid the 
most unrelenting persecutions and privations cannot fail to win 
new laurels and trophies for Christ under the bright republican 
sun of “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” In round numbers, 
according to the French Protestant Year Book (Agenda Annuaire 
Protestant), the Protestant population of France is a little over 
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the half million: Reformed Church of France, 560,000; Luther- 
ans, 80,000; other religious bodies—Wesleyans, Baptists, Free 
churches, McAll and other missions—about 10,000. Thus, though 
in a small minority if compared with the total population, the 
Protestants of France constitute a magnificent reserve force from 
which to draw an almost unlimited number of pastors, evangelists, 
and missionary workers qualified and willing to work for the moral 
and spiritual redemption of their countrymen. The disintegration 
of Romanism in France is truly the “open door” prognosticated 
by Bishop Burt, and it may lead to most eventful consequences. 
Will American Methodism enter France in earnest as she did 
Italy? All the indications are that she will. 

For the papacy, therefore, the outcome of this quarrel can 
only be disastrous. The example of France bids fair to be fol- 
lowed by other nations, the times are maturing, and the spiritual 
downfall of the papacy is drawing nigh. It will be a far greater 
event for the world at large than was the fall of its temporal power 
in 1870, and the apocalyptic prophecies of Rev. 18. 9, and 19. 2, 
shall be accomplished. 
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Art. II—THE LATEST METHODIST UNION 


Eacu Ecumenical Conference serves as a landmark in the 
movement toward Methodist union. In 1881 there were repre- 
sented four Canadian Methodist Churches. By 1891 their number 
had been reduced to one—the only reduction to be reported in their 
statistics, for in all other respects there had been a notable enlarge- 
ment. At the time of the 1891 Conference Methodism in Aus- 
tralia existed in four sections. It was announced by the Rev. 
James Berry in his speech at City Road, in 1901, that all these 
had been united in “The Methodist Church of Australia.” In 
1901 the English Methodist members of this world-assembly came 
from seven different churches. When the Ecumenical Conference 
of 1911 calls its roll responses will be heard from five only, and 
yet no section of English Methodism will be ignored. There are 
four years yet before the completion of the decade, and it may be 
that before that date there will be news to report from the western 
side of the Atlantic. But at any rate, the union of the Methodist 
New Connection, the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist 
Free Churches, accomplished in September, 1907, will be the most 
important event, of the period, to be chronicled in Eastern Meth- 
odism. This amalgamation illustrates the fact that a large under- 
taking is sometimes easier to carry out than a small one. From 
1863 to 1868, and again from 1888 to 1891 negotiations were in 
progress for the union of the New Connection and the Free 
Churches, and from 1868 to 1870 for that of the New Connection 
and the Bible Christians, but without result. Now that 
for the first time a serious attempt has been made to secure 
the union of all three bodies, it has succeeded almost without a 
hitch. 

If I were to try to recount in detail the history of the forma- 
tion of these three denominations, it is likely that the susceptibili- 
ties of some excellent men would be offended. “E’en in our ashes 
live their wonted fires,” and, although the present generation 
knows of the earlier controversies of Methodism only as records 
printed in books, there exists a keen feeling of jealousy lest un- 
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favorable reflections should be made upon the character or wisdom 
of the fathers. But everyone nowadays is at least prepared to 
make the general admission that in these old conflicts mistakes 
were committed on both sides, and that if all the consequences had 
been foreseen, the course of Methodist history might have been 
very different. Yet it is possible to state briefly the causes of 
these divisions, even though one refrains from comment on the 
methods of either the conservative or the reforming party. The 
establishment of the Methodist New Connection in 1797—just a 
century ago, it will be noted—sprang out of the troubled condi- 
tions which followed Wesley’s death in 1791. Of the ecclesiastical 
constitution Wesley bequeathed to Methodism it might have been 
said that “the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself 
on it, and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself 
in it.” The relation of subordination to the Church of England 
could only be temporary. It could not long be tolerated that mem- 
bers of the Methodist Society should be required to attend at the 
parish church for baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and that Meth- 
odist services should be limited to the hours when the parish 
church was closed. Concessions were made in these respects after 
much agitation, but the clerically constituted Conference refused 
to share its authority with laymen in any degree. That was the 
first rock on which English Methodism split. Alexander Kilham, 
William Thom, and the other reforming leaders who met in Eben- 
ezer Chapel, Leeds, on August 9, 1797, and formed the Methodist 
New Connection, carried with them about 5,000 members. The 
second in chronological order of the three bodies now united was 
rather an independent growth than a secession. William O’Bryan 
—whose remains now lie in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
under the name of William Bryan—was a Methodist local preacher 
who at the beginning of the last century carried on a vigorous 
evangelistic campaign in the neglected districts of North Cornwall 
and Devon. He permanently established several new preaching 
stations, but his irregular zeal was frowned upon by the local 
Wesleyan ministers. On his exclusion from membership, and at 
the request of some of his converts, he formed a society of twenty- 
two persons at Lake Farm-house, Shebbear, Devon, on October 9, 
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1815. His followers were first ktiown as Bryanites, afterward as 
“Bible Christians,” which was applied te them on account of the 
prominence given to the Bible in their instructions. Their first Con- 
ference was not held until 1818. The United Methodist Free 
Churches date from 1857. They were formed by a union of churches 
owing their origin to the vehement conflicts which shook Methodism 
for several decades after the first secession. They included the Pro- 
testant Methodists (1827), the Wesleyan Association (1835), and 
the Wesleyan Reformers (1849).. The occasion of the first of 
these latter separations was a dispute about the erection of an 
organ in a chapel against the wish of the majority of the members, 
that of the second was a proposed scheme for ministerial training, 
and that of the third was the publication of a series of anonymous 
pamphlets. In each instance the-real cause was the growth within 
Methodism of a spirit that would no longer brook clerical control, 
especially as exeréised by the dominant authority of those days, 
Dr. Jabez Bunting. The significant story of these years may 
be read in the pages of Dr. Benjamin Gregory’s Side-lights on the 
Conflicts of Methodism. The difference that the last of these 
secessions made to the parent church may be realized when it is 
stated that during the five years of this agitation it lost no less 
than 100,000 members, a large number of whom fell away from 
religious fellowship altogether. The names most prominently 
associated with these movements were those of Samuel Warren 
and Robert Eckett in 1835, and James Everett, Samuel Dunn, and 
William Griffith in 1849. 

The three churches whose early history I have now outlined 
have had a vigorous and useful career. The New Connection has 
flourished mainly in the Midlands and the North, and the strength 
of the Free Churches has been in the same districts with the addi- 
tion of the eastern counties and London. The Bible Christians 
have worked principally among the smaller populations of the 
western counties. Both the New Connection and the Bible Chris- 
tians made a valuable contribution to Methodist union in Canada 
and the Bible Christians to that in Australia. All three denomi- 
nations have entered the China mission field—the New Connection 
in Shantung and Chile, the Bible Christians in Yunnan (includ- 
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ing the Miao tribes), and the Free Churches in the Ningpo and 
Wenchow districts. The Free Churches have also extended their 
operations to Jamaica and to East and West Africa. The statis- 
tics of these three denominations as far as their home churches are 
concerned are as follows: 


Ministers Lay Members Chureh 
Preachers Buildings 


Methodist New Connection... . 204 1,123 42,317 457 
Bible Christians 205 1,534 33,000 644 
United Methodist Free Church. . 424 2,979 85,603 1,331 


The new united church will, consequently, have a total member- 
ship of about 161,000, and its numerical position in relation to 
British Methodism as a whole may be estimated by comparison 
with the membership of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, reported 
as 536,612, and of the Primitive Methodists, namely, 205,407. 
It would be unpardonable, in even the briefest notice of the work 
of these churches, to refrain from mention of a few of the names 
distinguished in their history. In addition to the founders the 
Methodists of the New Connection claim William Cooke, James 
Stacey, Samuel Hulme and John Innocent; the Bible Christians, 
James Thorne, William Reed, John Hicks Eynon, James Way and 
Frederick William Bourne; and the United Methodist Free 
Churches, John Guttridge, Marmaduke Miller, Thomas Wakefield 
and Charles New. Among the laymen who were members of one 
or other of these churches were Billy Bray, the Cornish miner; 
Abraham Lockwood, the “Bishop of Berry Brow,” and John Ash- 
worth, the author of Strange Tales from Humble Life. 

It is now time to summarize the history of the union move- 
ment which has just had so successful a termination. It was 
started by a resolution of the Ecumenical Conference of 1901 com- 
mending the subject to the “serious consideration” of the churches 
of the eastern section. The Conferences of these three denomina- 
tions in 1902 confirmed this resolution and appointed representa- 
tives to a joint committee. This committee submitted to the Con- 
ferences of 1903 an encouraging report, which was heartily 
adopted. The circuit or quarterly meetings of each denomination 
were then asked to declare whether they approved (1) the general 

57 
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proposal of union with the two other churches, if found prac- 
ticable, and (2) an effort being made to draft a constitution. An 
affirmative answer to these inquiries was given by an average of 
93 per cent, about one half of the remaining 7 per cent being 
neutral. The joint committee then proceeded with its work, and 
drew up a constitution which was approved by the Conferences of 
1905 contingent on the verdict of the circuit meetings. These 
were again overwhelmingly in favor, and the draft constitution 
was finally adopted by the Conferences of 1906. To avoid the 
possibility of such troubles as marred the recent Presbyterian 
union in Scotland it was decided to secure the passing through 
Parliament of a private bill enabling the three churches to unite 
under certain conditions—the first bill of the kind ever introduced 
into the British Parliament. This bill passed all its stages and 
received the royal assent in the summer of 1907. 

The new organization will bear the name of the United 
Methodist Church. The joint committee proposed the Union 
Methodist Church, but this suggestion proved unpopular and was 
thrown out by each of the three Conferences. Several other names 
were proposed and dismissed, including the Liberal Methodist 
Church, the New Methodist Church, and the Presbyterian Meth- 
odist Church. The conditions of membership are officially stated 
to be “repentance toward God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
evidenced by a life in harmony therewith, and by attendance at 
the Lord’s Supper, together with the practice of Christian fellow- 
ship, as provided for in the class meeting or such other means of 
grace and Christian ordinances as may be recognized from time 
to time in the United Methodist Church.” The only important 
theological change is that the doctrine of eternal punishment is 
dropped, being superseded by the statement that they that have 
done evil shall come forth unto the resurrection of condemnation. 
It is provided, by the way, that both the doctrines and the consti- 
tution are subject to revision every tenth year, but that no altera- 
tion can then be effected unless it has been previously approved 
by a majority of the votes of the circuit meetings and by a three- 
fourths majority of two successive Conferences. The itinerancy is 
retained, with four years as the normal limit of a ministerial term. 
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A two-thirds majority of the circuit meeting is necessary for con- 
tinuance beyond that period, and extension beyond the seventh 
year must have the sanction of Conference by special resolution. 
The crux of the ecclesiastical problem was the status of the minis- 
try in relation to official meetings. In the old United Methodist 
Free Church constitution the chairmanship of the various 
meetings within a circuit was elective, whereas in the two other 
churches the ministers presided ex officio. It is now provided that 
the superintendent minister, if present, shall be the chairman of 
all cireuit and church meetings, and that in circuits worked sec- 
tionally the minister to whose care a particular church is allocated 
shall preside at the church meetings, but that otherwise the chair- 
man of a meeting shall be elected by its members. The Annual 
Conference will be composed of ministers and laymen, with equal 
authority and as nearly as possible in equal numbers. It will 
consist of twenty-four guardian representatives holding office as 
such for six years, of certain denominational officers and repre- 
sentatives of denominational institutions, and of 300 representa- 
tives of the district meetings. The functions of the district 
meetings will be entirely advisory to the Conference. Dis- 
parities in minimum salary, in allowances for children, and in 
arrangements for superannuation have been satisfactorily over- 
come, and it is hoped that a Thanksgiving Fund will enable condi- 
tions to be equalized all around. 

Many glowing forecasts have been made of the results that 
are to be expected from this amalgamation. Some of the most 
enthusiastic of its advocates have been supporting their predictions 
by the story of the remarkable results which have followed the 
Canadian union, but there is obviously no sufficient justification 
for expecting in England a duplication of what happened in the 
Dominion under very different conditions. In Canada the open- 
ing of new settlements in the West was calling for a religious 
provision which the various Methodist Churches were attempting 
to undertake separately at a cost of men and means that they could 
not afford, inasmuch as the population of the newly opened region 


was too thin to supply a membership for each’ of them. Future 
extensions in England, on the other hand, will be in crowded dis- 
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tricts where there is little fear of ruinous “competition.” In 
Canada, again, the union was on a sufficiently large scale to de- 
crease immensely the existing “overlapping” in small townships. 
But the union just effected in England will be comparatively little 
felt in village Methodism: there will remain in a large number 
of country places the “overlapping” of two or more Methodist 
churches, and this condition will be ended by nothing short of a 
combination into one body of the whole of English Methodism. 
Something will be gained by the enlarged scope henceforth offered 
to certain of the institutions of the uniting churches. Their col- 
leges and schools, for example, will have more extended opportuni- 
ties of usefulness, and the Deaconess Home established in one of 
them will enter upon a widened area of service. 

But the main significance of this union in the history of 
English Methodism will be like that of each successive interna- 
tional arbitration in the history of the peace movement. As every 
additional instance of the settlement of disputes without war makes 
the public mind more readily inclined to dispose of the next con- 
troversy in the same pacific fashion, so it is as an object-lesson 
of the possibility of organic religious union and as an evidence of 
the tendency in this direction that the formation of the United 
Methodist Church will be of most account. It is something to 
show that Matthew Arnold’s sneer at “the dissidence of Dissent” 
belongs to a past era. In this connection it means not a little that 
the Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church should have 
passed a resolution congratulating these three bodies upon their 
union, and that the Primitive Methodists should also have taken 
a keen interest in the amalgamation. Several leading Primitive 
Methodists have indeed, unofficially, expressed their regret that 
their own church is not a party to the scheme, and it would not 
be surprising if this latest union should be followed not many 
years hence by negotiations for the combination into one body of 
all those sections of Methodism which favor a less clerical con- 
stitution than that of the parent church. 


hosed. herddt 





Arr. III.—AMUSEMENTS 


Ir is the imperative duty of every minister of the gospel to 
know the character and quality of the times in which he lives. In 
no other way can he possibly be fitted to discharge the duties of 
his high office. Just as really now as in ancient days God’s word 
to his minister is, “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman 
unto the house of Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth, 
and give them warning from me. When I say unto the wicked, 
Thou shalt surely die; and if thou givest him not warning, nor 
speakest to warn the wicked from his way, . . . the same wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require at 
thine hand.” This word of God is no less authoritative in A. D. 
1907 than it was in the year 593 B. C. To this word each and 
every pastor ought to give the most careful heed. It is impossible 
to shift, or in any way avoid responsibility, so long as one holds 
the place of a watchman by divine appointment. But it must be 
evident to all that one cannot discharge such an important duty 
unless he be intelligent in regard to conditions and environment. 
He must know the dangers that threaten, and he must be alert 
to recognize all enemies of righteousness, and sound the alarm 
when they threaten, and undertake to thwart the plans of God for 
the salvation of men and the subjugation of this world to Christ. 

No one can doubt, certainly no one who has observed the 
developments of human activities for the last fifty years can doubt 
that in many respects they have been the most memorable fifty 
years in the history of the world. There is not a continent, nor a 
country, and scarcely an island of the seas and oceans that has 
not been the scene of extraordinary activities. We are not living 
in the same world in which men lived fifty years ago. Notice 
the explorations that have been carried on in these years, explora- 
tions that have left not a single habitable part of the earth un- 
visited by men in pursuit of wealth, or knowledge, or fame. 
Notice how the great powers of Christendom have partitioned the 
vast continent of Africa. Meanwhile these nations have established 
a wonderfully prolific commerce, and have gone forward in the 
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work of colonization until Africa, which, from the time of Herodo- 
tus until very recent years, was an unknown part of the world, 
has now been traversed in all its length and breadth by brave and 
adventuresome Christian white men, and its deepest and darkest 
mysteries have been laid open to the gaze of the civilized nations. 
Think of a railroad running from the mouth of the Nile, from 
the city founded by, and named for, Alexander the Great, only now 
lacking a thousand miles or such a matter to connect it with the 
road running north from Capetown, and so making a continuous 
road of five thousand miles from north to south, with a branch 
down the valley of the Congo, and another down the valley of the 
Zamibesi, and so laying a cross of steel on the breast of the long 
neglected continent. Meanwhile telegraph lines will be established 
on every mile of the main line and its branches, and the crossbar 
of each telegraph make a complete cross, whose shadow by 
starlight, and moonlight, and sunlight will rest upon the soil of 
this continent in which the Lord Jesus took refuge from the mur- 
derous jealousy of Herod. And notice, furthermore, the mag- 
nificent achievements of the Christian churches in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel—more' done in these last fifty years than in the 
last five hundred years to proclaim in many lands and to many 
people the unsearchable riches of the plan of redemption, by which 
a holy and righteous God can offer salvation to every soul of man. 
China, Korea, Japan, India, Africa, all of the western hemisphere, 
and a thousand islands are open, open as they never were before, 
to the heralds of salvation. Notice, again, that not a Christian 
nation now tolerates slavery. No serfs in Russia, no slaves in our 
own fair land, and liberty proclaimed for millions who fifty years 


ago could not lay claim to the possession of any right or privilege 
of freemen. Surely it is a great and glorious epoch of human 
history in which we are living. The grandeur of achievements 
already realized, the sublime prospects ahead, are well-nigh appall- 


ing in their immeasurable influence upon the destiny of the race. 

God’s watchmen do well to observe carefully the signs of the 
times. They must do so if they would fulfill their mission. They 
must do so or forfeit the confidence of God and man. But the 
thoughtful and diligent watchman must see that amid all these 
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wonderful developments, and this pronounced progress in many 
respects, and this universal awakening of humanity, and this 
persistent triumph of mind over matter, and this utilization of 
the forces of nature for the uplift and benefit of the human race, 
there is abundant cause for anxiety if not alarm. We need -not 
go outside of our own country to discover that, at the present 
time, there is a drift or tendency in the wrong direction. From 
one end of the land to the other there are developments that are 
discouraging in regard to the experiment of self-government. 
Charges of crime are brought against senators, and one at least 
is sent from the senate chamber of the United States to the peni- 
tentiary. Not a few of our cities are under the domination of 
corrupt politicians. Graft, which is a modern term for theft, is 
quite too common. Monopolists, that defraud the poor, and crush 
legitimate competitors, and pile up hundreds of millions of their 
ill-gotten gains, find a way of escape from the penalties of the law, 
even when the laws are supposed to be enforced. We do not need 
to go to Paris, or London, or Vienna to find gilded and luxurious 
vice. We have it in our own cities, and one of the saddest features 
of it all is the wreckage of homes that often results; then the 
ruin of multitudes of young women and girls; then the murders 
and suicides that follow the carousals of infamy ; then the worthless 
and worse than worthless lives that many of our wealthy people 
exhibit in the pursuit of pleasure, of self-indulgence, of soul and 
body pampering, and we see a tendency too often influential over 
multitudes of the less wealthy classes that is harmful to the last 
degree. Things and conditions like these were precursors of the 
awful scenes of the French revolution. The rottenness of crime, 
however gilded, or lust, however adorned, or bestiality, however 
elegant, is a most wretched foundation upon which to build a 
stable and enduring structure of either a government of the people, 
or of social life. There can be no doubt that since the beginning 
of the last fifty years there has been a decided lowering of the 
moral standards in many respects. The average man does not hold 
himself bound to recognize the validity and authority of the Ten 
Commandments. In point of fact, some of our so-called religious 
teachers have assumed to tell us that the Decalogue is altogether too 
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archaic for these modern times; that we are not living under law, 
but under the sway of love, and the “shall” and the “shall not” of 
this antique Old Testament code dees not find any place in these 
modern times. It would be most extraordinary if under all these 
conditions the Christian churches were not seriously affected. 
Most certainly they are affected, and that to an extent that may 
well create anxiety in the minds of all good people. There is a 
drift in the direction of worldliness that is greatly to be deplored. 
Multitudes of church members have a much lower standard of 
ethics than formerly. They tolerate indulgence in worldly things 
for themselves and others which does not seem at all compatible 
with the vows they have voluntarily assumed, nor with what is 
supposed to be in harmony with a really Christian life. This 
drift manifests itself in various ways, but especially in a certain 
pronounced conformity to the customs, and fashions, and ways of 
unconverted and nonchurchgoing people. This drift has a well- 
defined quality of lawlessness. It allows nearly all sorts of Sab- 
bath desecration in the form of neglecting the worship of God in 
the sanctuary; it makes the Sabbath a day for pleasure excursions, 
visiting, and idleness; it wants to play golf and tennis and other 
games on the Sabbath, and makes light of the laws that are on 
the statute books that seek to conserve one day in seven for the 
worship of God, and for the rest and refreshment of body and 
mind, and for the special benefit of those who must toil six days in 
every week to support themselves and those dependent upon them 
for the seven days of every week. They seem to forget, or be 
utterly careless of the fact, that it is a violation of any and every 
man’s rights, and contrary to the plan and purpose of our heavenly 
Father, to oblige a man to work more than six days for a seven 
days’ support. These people seem to have absolutely no reverence 
for law. They might well ponder the words of that wonderful 
man Abraham Lincoln where he says: “Let reverence for the laws 
be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be 
written in primers, spelling books, and almanaes; let it be preached 
from pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts 
of justice. And, in short, let it become the political religion of 
the nation; and let the old and the young, the rich and the poor, 
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the grave and the gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and 
conditions sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars.” What a blessed 
thing it would be for this country if all our people would give 
heed to these wise and timely words of this great and heroic man! 
And what wonderful results would follow if all Christian people 
would thus obey the laws of their respective churches, and so 
set an example to all other classes of people. 

But we must with great sorrow of heart confess that our 
own church has not escaped the contagion of worldliness that is 
so apparent in well nigh every community. The drift has greatly 
affected us, and never more so than at the present time. True, our 
numbers were never so great, our wealth never so abundant, our 
mission work at home and abroad never better supported, our 
social and public influence never so powerful as now; but we lack 
the grip on the hearts and consciences of men; we are not the 
aggressive spiritual force we ought to be; we find in our great 
cities a constant tendency to abandon the downtown churches, and 
forget in our anxiety for the heathen that we have hundreds of 
thousands in some of our cities that are fully as much in need of 
the gospel, and quite as well worth saving, and vastly more neces- _ 
sary for the perpetuity of our republic than any heathen people 
on the face of the earth. 

There must be a remedy for this, and the remedy is within the 
reach of our people. The first and obvious thing that should be done 
is to hold on to our downtown churches, and put in their pulpits 
men of ability suited to the work that is to be done. It needs men 
who can preach and command the ear of the public. It needs men 
who know how to pray, and hold on in prayer with Elijah until they 
see the cloud of mercy gather for their relief. It needs men who are 
gloriously and tremendously saved. It needs men who believe in 
God and the Bible, in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, in 
the Holy Spirit whose office is to enlighten, convict, and persuade 
sinful men. Are there any such men in our church? If not, may 
God speedily raise them up, great, brave, dauntless men, ready 
to live or die, but forever bent on winning souls. If we have 
them already, then plant them in these most needy centers, and 
let them live among the people, and let them be well supported, 
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and whether we extend our foreign work or not, let us save the 
great cities, for we may be sure that if they are not saved, the 
millennium will be postponed for centuries. 

Again, the drift of worldliness is manifest in the insistent 
attempt to indulge in various forms of amusement and diversions 
that devout and earnest Christians do not approve, and in which 
they do not indulge. In our own church three things may be 
specified that are not allowed to our members, all of which they 
are supposed to renounce when they unite with the church and 
take upon themselves the required vows. These things are the 
dance, .card playing or games of chance, and theater going. By 
the General Conference of 1872 this supreme legislative body 
embodied its views in the well-known and much-discussed para- 
graph 248, in which paragraph dancing, playing at games of 
chance, attending theaters, and many other misdemeanors are 
placed on the prohibited list. Every person on joining the church 
in full connection is asked this question: “Will you cheerfully 
be governed by the Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church ?” 
etc., and the answer is, “I will.” And the paragraph already men- 
tioned embodies the rule of the church in regard to the three 
things now under consideration. Thus every member is pledged 
before men and angels, and before God, to abstain from these pro- 
hibited amuséments. And yet we find that good men, and even 
some who are prominent in the church, express the opinion that 
it was a mistake to insert this paragraph in our Discipline. It is 
said that it would be quite sufficient to say that we are to abstain 
from all amusements and diversions that “cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” And then let each person follow the course 
that his conscience appproves. It seems to be forgotten, by persons 
who advocate these views, that the conseiences of some church mem- 
bers appear to be seared as with a hot iron; and when this is not the 
case they are so weak that they are liable to make a wrong decision 
in favor of indulgence when the temptation is adroitly and skill- 
fully presented. Then it is a lamentable fact that a good many 
professing Christians lose their first experience of salvation. The 
world allures them, friends tempt them, the soul has lost its relish 
for divine things, and like the Hebrews when escaped from Egyp- 
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tian bondage, they still remember some of the things they once 
enjoyed when they were impenitent sinners, and, longing for them, 
they turn away from their best ideals of a Christian life, and seek 
for comfort and diversion in the beggarly elements of the world. 
Then the thought is not infrequently presented that it is not com- 
patible with personal freedom and not at all wise legislation to 
specify some things and leave out some others, or, at least, only 
include them in the most general and indefinite terms. Would 
it not be well for this class of persons to remember that their views 
seem to contravene the methods of the All-Wise Lawgiver of the 
universe? Take, for instance, the Decalogue. It contains re- 
quirements that are very specific. Some of them say “Thou shalt” 
and others say “Thou shalt not” and in both cases the commands 
are intensely specific. It seems certain that if some of the objec- 
tors to Paragraph 248 had been permitted to make suggestions 
when the Decalogue was written they would have advised that this 
detailed form of specific rules and regulations be set aside, and 
the command “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
mind and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself” substituted in 
place of the Ten Commandments. If we turn to the New Testa- 
ment, we shall certainly find that the Great Teacher did not object 
to the detailed and specific requirements of the Decalogue, but he 
explained, intensified, and enforced them in all respects. True, 
quoting from Moses, he summed them all up in the greatest com- 
mandment of all; but at the same time he commanded prayer, and 
almsgiving, and fasting as among the things required of his fol- 
lowers. 

The ethics of the Bible have to do with the minutest actions 
and the most secret thoughts of men. The good are specifically 
approved and the bad disapproved. And it would be well if we 
would modestly hesitate to improve, or even suggest improvements 
to, the laws of God. Besides all this we know very well that 
all governments make specific laws to fit all sorts of crimes and 
wrongdoing. The things prohibited are named and the suitable 
penalty is fixed according to the gravity of the crime. And the 
same principle applies in family government. It would be a short 
and easy way to adjust matters for the father, endorsed by the 
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mother, to say to the children, “Now be good and you will be 
happy,” and then leave it all to their whims, and to their un- 
trained consciences, with full permission to do as they pleased. 
There must be certain things required and others prohibited in 
every well-regulated home and household. It will never do to 
adopt any other course of administration in our church laws and 
regulations. To have any real and efficient guide for Christian 
conduct, as the world is now constituted, we must have a clearly 
defined code, and specific penalties must be affixed to each and 
every violation of law. No advantage will be gained by the claim 
that certain laws are not enforced. That many good laws on the 
statute books of all civilized communities are broken, or poorly 
enforced, is no good reason for their elimination. It will never 
do to adopt the policy of repealing any of our laws concerning 
moral conduct because some of our members break these laws. 
There is certainly a better way. If such a policy should be adopted, 
it would be the beginning of the end so far as genuine spiritual 
power and religious influence are concerned. 

But why, it may be asked, should not the three forms of 
amusement now under eonsideration be prohibited? Is any one 
of them at all calculated to promote the growth of the Christian 
life? Is any one of them at all helpful to holy aspirations and 
spiritual activity? Is there anything in either of them that can 
aid in the slightest degree when one has a desire to become more 
and more like Christ? Will they make the Christian, who indulges 
in them, more efficient in promoting all moral reforms, and in 
winning souls? Only one answer can be given to these questions, 
and that is an emphatic and eternal No. Let us be instructed 
concerning these amusements by the candid and dispassionate 
opinions of men of wide experience and observation. Take the 
dance as the first item to be considered : 


Fashionable dances as now carried on are revolting to every feeling 
of delicacy and propriety, and are fraught with the greatest danger to 
millions. 

The gross, debasing waltz would not be tolerated for another 
year if Christian mothers in our communion would only set their faces 
against it, and remove their daughters from its contaminations, and their 
sons from that contempt of womanhood and womanly modesty which it 
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begets. Alas! that women professing to follow Christ and godliness 
should not rally for the honor of their sex and drive these shameless 
dances from society. 

It is no accident that the dance is what it ts. It mingles the sexes 

in such closeness of personal approach and contact as outside of the 
dance is nowhere tolerated in respectable society. It does this under 
a complexity of circumstances that conspire to heighten the impropriety 
of it. It is evening, and the hour is late; there is a delicious and 
unconscious intoxication of music and motion in the blood; there is 
a strange, confusing sense of being individually unobserved among so 
many, while yet the natural “noble shame” which guards the purity of 
man and woman alone together is absent. Fashionable dances, as now 
carried on, are revolting to every feeling of delicacy and propriety, and 
are fraught with the greatest danger to millions. 
But why need more be said in regard to the dances and dancing 
of the present day? It would defile the pages of any respectable 
publication to describe them in detail, and the continued drift 
seems to be from bad to worse. The orgies of masked balls, and 
the Moulin Rouge, and in nearly all the great cities of Christen- 
dom will rival the shameful dissipation of the cities buried under 
the ashes of Vesuvius, or of those buried beneath the waves of the 
Dead Sea. No surer and shorter way to utter defilement and 
ruin can be found than in the dance. 

At first glimpse one might suppose that card playing might 
be an innocent and mild form of amusement for weak-minded 
people, and for idle and indolent persons. But the truth is that 
many who seem to have a fair share of intellectual capacity, and 
who might better be employed in some useful occupation, are most 
persistently engaged in games of chance, especially in card play- 
ing. In these modern times cards are the most common utensil 
of gamblers. But gamblers are closely related to thieves. When 
successful they take from others what does not belong to them 
without making just recompense. It seems to be a mild form of 
robbery, for personal violence is not resorted to in taking unlaw- 
ful possession of property that is not one’s own. One of the worst 
features of this game of cards is that women, and many of them 
women of wealth and leisure if not of refinement, gamble with 
ecards. And, indeed, it is to be feared that some professing Chris- 
tian women play cards for “prizes” when they would shrink from 
playing for money. Why should it surprise anyone that our 
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church forbids all games of chance? for, even when the games are 
not for money, the natural and inevitable tendency is to counte- 
nance and encourage gambling in all its worst forms. 

It is simply legitimate to expect that our church would con- 
demn the theater. But no reasonable person would venture the 
assertion that all theaters, and all actors, and all plays are alike. 
At the same time it is absolutely certain that most plays of the 
present day are tainted with vileness, and that actors and actresses 
are not as a class distinguished for their high-toned morality. And 
it is equally clear that the average theater is not a place where the 
people go to learn lessons in pure morals. So it happens that the 
theater as an institution is to be condemned, and Christian people 
ought never to enter the doors of a playhouse to witness the per- 
formances. It is well to remember that intelligent men in widely 
different walks of life have condemned the theater in most emphatic 
terms. We do well to give heed to the opinions of competent 
judges: “But one does not need to be a Puritan in order to see 
the evil of such filth as the New York stage is reeking with just 
now. It is an offense against common decency, a disgrace to the 
manhood and womanhood that are offered this dramatic offal in 
apparent confidence that it will be relished.” “These entertain- 
ments are indecent, are meant to be such, and are advertised in the 
expectation of drawing the patronage of those who like indecency. 
They are not fit to be seen by reputable women, and their accessi- 
bility to the young is an outrage.” Long ago Plato declared that 
“plays raise and pervert the passions, and are dangerous to moral- 
ity.” Aristotle, the great philosopher, says: “The law ought to 
forbid young people the seeing of comedies till they are proof 
against debauchery.” And it was a Roman who said: “Comedy 
subsists on lewdness.” In harmony with these views are the opin- 
ions of many eminent Protestant divines. One calls the theater 
“the chair of pestilence”; another, “a cage of uncleanness and a 
public school of debauchery”; another, “the devil’s chapel, a 
nursery of licentiousness and vice.” And our own John Wesley 
says: “The theater not only saps the. foundation of all religion, 
but also tends to drinking and debauchery.” Some high-minded 
actors agree perfectly with the clergymen and others already 
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quoted. Macready, a famous actor in his day, says: 
“None of my children shall ever with my consent, or on any 
pretense, enter a theater, or have any visiting connections with 
actors or actresses.” Edwin Booth, one of the most celebrated 
actors of the last fifty years, says: “I never permit my wife and 
daughter to witness a play without previously ascertaining its 
character.” Sothern, for years a distinguished actor, says: “I 
have known some of our best performers who have found it neces- 
sary to first attend and see a play before they would allow their 
wives and daughters to go.” Quotations such as these might be 
cited by the score. The secular press utters its opinions in no 
uncertain manner. A few of these opinions may well be quoted: 
“The two great plagues which threaten American society today 
are the sensational press and the sensational theater. . . . The 
scheme is to make money by pandering to vice, at the cost of the 
wholesale demoralization of the youth who are to be the backbone 
of the American nation in the future. The policy is not only 
diabolical but fatuous.” “With one exception the plays of the 
past ten years are vicious. Most of them are prurient. Most of 
them turn on marital infelicities and infidelities, or supposed 
infidelities. Few modern plays are clean, and the dirt in them 
is very dirty dirt. . . . The modern play is flat and flippant, 
sensual, earthly, devilish.” These quotations are not made from 
the utterances of sickly, sentimental doctrinaires and pietists, but 
from men who know the facts concerning which they testify. 
Surely, then, the time has come when, as never before, our church 
should emphasize its opposition to the dance, to games of chance, 
and to the theater; and, at the same time, hold firmly to its policy 
of prohibition. Eminent saints have been in complete harmony 
with this avowed and recorded policy of our church. We need not 
mention the living, though there are thousands upon thousands of 
our self-sacrifice and heroic Methodist ministers and hosts of 
our godly members who stand by this policy, and whose garments 
are without spot or wrinkle; and with them are arrayed the saintly 
ones who have won their crowns and palms, and are with the 
innumerable company in the presence of Jesus. Would that their 
spirit and example might fill and thrill all our people. If that 
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could be, how would our church, the wide world round, arise and 
shine and follow Christ in all his wonder-working power as he 
marches forth for the conquest of this world. Surely, it must be 
granted that persons who indulge in these prohibited amusements 
are not, as a rule, active, influential and spiritually minded work- 
ers in the church; indeed, they add but very little if anything to 
the supreme work of the church. And it cannot be that the un- 
saved can have any confidence in the religious life of those who 
indulge in these amusements. A dying sinner trembling on the 
brink of eternity would not ask the prayers of such a church mem- 
ber; nor would a convicted sinner go to such a person for help 
and guidance; nor would the children of such a person have faith 
in their father’s or mother’s prayers. There must be a separation 
from the world; a resolute, uncompromising refusal to yiela to 
the sad drift of worldliness that impinges on the church of today. 

Our church does not stand alone in its opposition to these 
three unworthy, immoral, vicious, and unchristian amusements. 
With very few, if any, exceptions the evangelical denominations, 
in more or less vigorous terms, denounce them, and they are pro- 
hibited by many of these denominations. It is an undisputed fact 
that people who really lead praying lives, who are filled with the 
Spirit, whose life and words are in harmony with the require- 
ments of the gospel, who seek above all things else the glory of 
God and the salvation of sinners, do not indulge in these amuse- 
ments. They do not say “We will make our selection of the plays 
and the places. We will not go to the vile and outrageously dis- 
reputable resorts, we will discriminate, and occasionally go to a 
respectable (?) place, and witness a clean (?) play.” No, no. 
Those who follow closely in the footsteps of the Master will be 
careful to avoid even the appearance of evil. They will give no 
man any occasion to doubt the sincerity, honesty, and reality of 
their religious experience as manifest in their daily lives. When 
they were under conviction for sin they saw clearly that these 
amusements were wrong; and when they were converted, and 
knew that their sins were all forgiven, they had no desire, no relish 
for these amusements. Downright, out-and-out Methodists, when 
in the enjoyment of personal salvation, when they can read their 
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title clear to mansions in the skies, and hold constant communion 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, have not a vestige of desire for these 
wretched amusements. They will not be beguiled by these most 
miserable devices of Satan; they will stand square and true to the 
vows they have taken in the presence of men, and angels, and 
of the Triune God. 

This article cannot close without an earnest, loving and 
tender word of persuasion addressed to all our preachers and 
people to obey to the letter every item of Paragraph 248, and 
use every proper, and wise, and legitimate means to retain it in 
our Discipline, remembering this: that if we as a people will keep 
ourselves clean from these idols, if we will emulate the lofty exam- 
ple of our honored dead, live lives that are not dominated by any 
form of worldliness, if we will renew our vows of consecration 
and serve God with glad and willing hearts, if we will leave all 
and follow Jesus fully and constantly, if each will set about the 
great work of doing everything possible to save the precious souls 
for whom our Redeemer died on the cruel cross of Calvary, then 
God will honor us, good angels will help us, unspeakable joy will 
crown our days and make glad our nights, and the hosts of heaven 


will constantly celebrate the triumphs of the gospel, as the news 
goes up to the throne that every hour of every year this world- 
encircling church of ours has bowing at her altars truly penitent 
sinners, who through faith are being saved and are having their 
names recorded in the Lamb’s book of life. 
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Art. IV.—THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE 


Every pastor in the first work of his ministry is met by the 
old question, Why do people not go to church? In a small town 
he is soon able to know who attend church and who do not, and it 
becomes a matter of incomprehensible surprise that there is so 
large a number who apparently give no heed whatever to the 
church. That surprise could be easily explained were the non- 
churchgoing class confined to the openly wicked; but instead of 
this there are found respectable, well-loved men and women who 
seldom or never enter the church. Religion seems to be as devoid 
of interest to them as Bishop Turner’s scheme for African coloniza- 
tion or the social laws of prehistoric man. They give to local 
charities, they stand for law, they are sympathetic and kind, but 
the church is no acknowledged factor in their lives. 

Searching for some answer to this problem, one reaches two 
conclusions. First, many of these indifferent people conceive that 
they are performing their duty toward themselves and others. 
Of course their data and means of determining what they name 
as a duty are imperfect. But many are as true to their con- 
victions as the average Christian is, though in the matter of a 
religious life they have no conviction for or against it. Secondly, 
man’s volitional activities are always preceded by a sufficient and 
determining motive, and he who goes to church or he who does 
not has a reason for it. The reason may be to others wholly 
insufficient, or no more than an excuse; yet whatever the degree 
of merit, it is the motive from which springs the activity or 
inactivity. This being true, the question becomes one of subjec- 
tive determining influences, and a study of these phenomena leads 
to philosophy. There may be a philosophy with no religion, but 
there can be no religion without philosophy. Philosophy is no 
more than the endeavor to explain the imminent rationality of 
life, and every person, having of necessity some view of life, is 
to that extent a philosopher. The greatest questions of philosophy, 
Who are we? Whence come we? For what purpose? Whither 
do we go? are the great questions of religion. Every man answers 
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them; not always didactically or even consciously to himself, but 
the quality and character of his life represent what he conceives 
to be the general meaning of life. A study of the life of a man 
is therefore a study of his philosophy, and any explanation of why 
he acts as he does involves the most fundamental functions of his 
nature. If we knew the man thoroughly, we would know why 
he is a Christian or why he is not; and if many persons were 
thus known, some practical principles might be discovered. Ap- 
plied religion has too often been studied only from the pulpit end 
of the church, to the neglect of valuable secrets in the pews. The 
data necessary for a view of the church from the standpoint of 
the people cannot be obtained except from individuals who will 
frankly declare wherein to them the church is most at fault. 
Martineau says that it is not “possible to treat of ethics [a fortiori 
religion also] at all without continual reference, direct or indirect, 
to psychological experience.” Nor is it possible to learn why 
the church fails to win men unless we view the church as the 
indifferent men do. Literally, this is impossible, but psychologic- 
ally it is approximately possible. We cannot put ourselves in the 
place of another man, it is his by virtue of his distinct personality, 
but we can with some degree of accuracy discover our own sub- 
jective selves and communicate the data to one another. If we 
knew the true views of many Christians and non-Christians, and 
the reasons why they came to be as they are, we would have 
sufficient concrete knowledge to permit helpful deductions. 
Believing this, I have made it a practice during my ministry 
to learn from all classes of people, by personal interviews and 
printed questions, what they conceived to be the strength and 
weakness of the various functions of the church. An endeavor 
has been made to secure facts from somewhat uniform numbers 
of persons in the various grades of life when only the general 
perspective was desired. Special questions were, of course, 
directed to those who could give particular information, such as 
those respecting the laboring man, the college man, the poor, the 
rich, and the like. Only partial results and general conclusions 
can be given within the limits of this paper. The data concern- 
ing age, race, occupation, place of residence and circumstances, 
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whether poor or rich, do not reveal any special relation to the 
religious life. It appears that the poor, equally with the mod- 
erately circumstanced or rich, find the church to be a necessary 
and congenial center of religious activity. Even the indifferent 
are not willing to say in words or to be understood as believing 
that the church is outworn or decadent. Some years since Dr. 
Stelzle, of the Presbyterian Church, sent two hundred letters to 
labor leaders asking for information respecting the attitude of 
the laborers toward the church. One hundred replies were re- 
ceived, and “with but one exception his correspondents have 
attacked the church.” ' They declare that the church is not for 
the poor man, that he is not welcome, that the church is a rich 
man’s club. I have not found sufficient evidence for accepting 
this extreme view, nor the current opinion that the poor man 
is hostile to the church. It is apparent that among certain labor 
agitators a few years ago there was an endeavor to create a mis- 
understanding between the church and the employed as a part of 
the plan of warfare against the employing classes. Many of the 
great capitalists are churchmen, and men of the Herr Most type 
have not wholly ceased to oppose what they favored and valued. 
Dr. Pentecost left the church because it failed adequately to seek 
the relief of the poor. The fact that he left the church is heralded, 
but that he returned to the church, saying that it is doing more 
for the poor than all other agencies combined, is scarcely noted. 
It is true that there is unfriendliness, but where it is in forms 
other than complacent indifference it especially exists among the 
foreign-born, low-toned elements, whose conception of the church 
is based upon ignorance or the prejudice of the demagogue. But 
the American poor man, the poor man of the country and small 
city, the average poor man of large cities, and the foreigner who 
has lost somewhat of his land of birth—the poor man who has had 
a measure of education and can think for himself—is as kindly 
disposed toward the church as other classes are. 

Of persons who have received a higher education ninety-six 
per cent declare that the college was of spiritual value to them. 
Not all were led into the Christian life thereby, although many 
were, and it is a noteworthy fact that fully twice as many were 
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definitely converted at denominational colleges as at nonsectarian 
institutions, and the general experience of the one class is more 
satisfactory than that of the other. The former say of their 
college: “Deepened my spiritual nature,” “The Young Men’s 
Christian Association received me and later I joined the church,” 
“Made me love God,” “I there found Christ,” “Led to my con- 
version,” “Made the Christian life practical and beautiful,” “My 
teachers cared for my soul and I came to care for it myself,” “The 
Christian atmosphere formed me into a Christian,” ete. The 
latter, speaking of their college, say: “My spirituality is growing 
here,” “Increased my faith in a future life,’ “Added much to 
my spiritual life,” “Gave me a larger view of life,” “I am seeing 
that the Christian life is worth while,” ete. No psychological fact 
is more certain than that concerning the value of early religious 
training in the home. Nurtured in a Christian home, the child 
finds his very vocabulary and objects of imitation surcharged with 
religious significance. Time invests his religious nomenclature 
with greater and greater fullness of meaning and unconscious 
influence. These terms largely condition his thought, for he must 
think in such terms as he possesses, and thought is the precondition 
of his deliberate life. Psychologically it is assured that the child 
of a Christian household shall normally be strongly disposed 
toward the religious life. From answers to a prepared list of 
questions it is found that about ninety per cent of the children of 
Christian parents become church members, while less than one 
third as many come from non-Christian parentage. In every 
instance where the church has been harshly criticised, and clearly 
beyond the limits of justice, the critic has had a home where 
parents were not Christians and the home life was without God. 
And, furthermore, it is a matter of deepest interest to note that 
those whose religious life is full and satisfactory generally speak 
of family worship as being observed in their early home. It will 
be a happy day for the church when parents cease to try to have 
their children become Christians without being so themselves, 
when the lesson of the Hebrew home that knew a priest and 
priestess in the father and mother is learned in the modern family. 
And another happy day will appear when pastors use more of 
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their energy in caring for the lambs instead of directing all forces 
in behalf of wandering sheep. The work will not be so spectacular, 
and the increase of membership will not be so immediate, but the 
kingdom and church will finally profit more. It is a well-known 
and much deplored fact that within the bounds of nearly every 
parish there are to be found those who have certificates of church 
membership which they refuse to place in the church, others who 
have removed from the former home without such a certificate, 
and some who have voluntarily withdrawn from the church. The 
first thought is one of reproach and pity for the church that cannot 
retain its members. Close investigation rather induces pity and 
blame for the recreants. One man confesses to “sheer laziness” as 
the real cause of his backsliding, and I am inclined to think that 
this cause is as free from blame as any that can be found. A 
large number leave the church because of some personal affront: 
“A church member cheated me,” “One of your professed Chris- 
tians lied on me,” “A great injustice was done me by a fellow- 
member,” “The members were bound to follow that old sin, 
Fashion, so I kindly stepped down and out,” “I cannot endure 
hypocrisy,” “Cannot respect the chief officers,” “I think for my- 


self,” “I want to dance, and often pray while on the dancing floor,” 


“Too much of politics,” ete. Whoever shall discover what treat- 


ment to administer to these recalcitrants will never lack for fellow- 
men to speak his name in love. All are to be pitied, if not for 
their suffering, then for their foolish unreason. Certainly they 
need more of the grace of God and a larger portion of common 
sense. It is noteworthy that practically all of these deserters have 
had no religious training in their childhood. 

There is surprising unanimity of opinion concerning the 
subject matter of sermons. No person replying to the formal list 
of questions has aught but criticism for the sensational sermon. 
“The City by Moonlight” and “The Gospel of the Grab-bag”’ inter- 
est them only enough to provoke a smile of pity. The Christian 
is sorry to see such a waste of opportunity and the non-Christian 
is never made to become a believer by such Quixotic balderdash. 
The tendency to make sacrifices upon the altar of the commonplace 
is general. What is popular, nof what is best—expediency, not 
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right—too often determine. The college course is shortened to 
three years because some want an easy cut to a diploma, modern 
languages exclude the classics because it is demanded, the Sabbath 
is broken because a storm is raised if law is enforced. Peace is 
made when there ought to be war. And preachers who hear only 
the ring of the populace prepare their sermons for itching ears, 
wagging tongues, and newspaper reporters. Most of the respond- 
ents emphatically prefer the distinctly religious sermon; not, 
however, the gospel sermon which becomes an agonized exhorta- 
tion or drivel covered with a shout. Nothing is more pitiable than 
the unsatisfied hunger of a soul. God, duty, salvation, and life 
were the doctrines of Jesus, and men are satisfied with nothing 
less—greater there cannot be. It is easy to condemn spiritualism, 
Babism, American Buddhism and Dowieism, and they should be 
condemned, but beneath this tremendous folly there is a tremendous 
tragedy—the tragedy of unfed souls, of souls which ask for saving 
truth and receive sermon-lectures on the “Idyls of the King,” 
“Hamlet’s Insanity,” and the “Partition of China.” So long as 
God and the devil bid for men, so long as men wrestle hand to 
hand with sin, the theme of every genuine sermon will be God, 
duty, salvation, and immortality. Furthermore, the people ask 
that the preacher shall be an orator in the sense that he so intensely 
believes the message that his hearers will be compelled to accept it. 
Nothing so soon betrays a speaker as his lack of conviction. If 
he does not fervently believe his message, he should get a message 
that he does believe, and if that message lie outside the ministry, 
honesty would direct him to go there too. 

Personality nowhere counts for so much as in the ministry, 
and the preacher, more than anyone else, is expected to approach 
perfectness. He must be “cultured,” “tender,” “virile,” “sym- 
pathetic,” “a doer,” “a strong man, gentle as a lamb yet brave as 
a lion,” “one who sets people to work also,” “a consecrated leader,” 
“a lover and servant of all men,” ete. Worse than any other defect 
is his failure to know the secret of the Lord. No man can rever- 
ence himself who is a pretender, and such self-respect is the begin- 
ning of others’ respect for him. The minister preferred is “un- 
spotted from the world,” “Spirit controlled,” “baptized with the 
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Holy Ghost,” “one who can show others the Christ,” “one who loves 
and preaches Christ,” “one who knows God,” “one who loves God 
in earnest,” “one loving God and man,” etc. The value of the pas- 
toral call is much emphasized: “I never had a minister visit me 
without being helped,” “It is good to know that he seeks out a 
poor parishioner,” “Let him always come with a message of cheer,” 
“T want him to inquire about my soul,” “I want him to point out 
my duty,” “If he is interested in me, I am interested in him,” 
“His visits are helpful,” ete. One college-bred woman and a 
church member says: “I never had a pastoral call. Once during 
an illness a member of my church called and repeated only a few 
verses of Scripture. It was very comforting, and stands out, a 
sweet experience, in my Christian life.” Not more than twelve 
per cent consider the pastoral call unprofitable, and the majority 
of these have no connection with the church. There is general 
aversion to the perfunctory call and to all that savors of profes- 
sionalism: “I want my pastor to be a man among men,” “Let 
him lay aside his profession and be my friend,” “Be, and not 
seem,” “Omit the dignity and include the sympathy,” ete. The 
minister for his personal good dare not omit the pastoral call. The 
homes of his people are his psychological laboratory. He must 
know his members, for how can he otherwise helpfully serve them ¢ 
He must lead them, but he first needs to make them willing to 
be led; and he cannot do so unless he knows them. The condi- 
tions with which he is engaged are within and without the men 
who consciously or unconsciously ask for help. When the preacher 
knows the man, and has a proper equipment for himself, he has 
gained the citadel of a human soul. The preacher sound in body, 
mind, and soul is a prophet. Upon the authority of the Word and 
of his own experimental knowledge he is to proclaim mankind’s 
ideal, and unfold those motives of grace and divine life which a 
union with God provides for the realization of that ideal. Prac- 
tical, tactful, manly, he is to inspire and uplift; sympathetic, 
educated, forceful, he is to lead men into a personal knowledge of 
the Infinite. In precept and in life the preacher is to do this, and 
the Scriptures of salvation must be interpreted by all that he is 
and does. 


” 
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The further these researches have been extended the firmer 
is the conclusion that the great mass of the people have a high 
regard for the church and the minister. As has been indicated, 
the hostility manifested has been on the part of the unthinking 
and misinformed, or from those unable to rise above some real or 
fancied wrong received from a pastor or layman. The criticism is 
based upon ignorance or prejudice, not upon fairness, and until the 
dayspring of the millennium there will be such people in the world. 
The generality of men love the church, and their expressed admira- 
tion for it is truly beautiful. We are weak and passionful, but 
the heart is sound. It is what one expects who knows aught of 
the soul’s instinctive yearning for the Divine. It is the inborn 
philosophy of the race coming to its climax of opportunity: it is 
life being interpreted and vivified by the Giver and Guide of life. 
The church is regarded as the great institution of democracy, the 
safeguard and center of individual self-realization. These replies 
are from all classes of people, but in the presence of God they wipe 
away the outward signs and in the church seek to worship only 
him. Yes, it is what one would expect. Says Martineau, in the 
conclusion of a volume: “With a noble inconsistency all the great 
writers whose doctrines we have studied betray the tenacious 


vitality of the intuitive consciousness of duty throughout the very 


process of cutting away its philosophic roots; and Plato in his 
‘divine wrath’ at the tyrant flung into Tartarus, Malebranche self- 
extinguished in the Absolute Holiness, Spinoza lifted from the 
thralldom of passion into the freedom of Infinite Love, Comte on 
his knees before the image of a Perfect Humanity, are touching 
witnesses to the undying fires of moral faith and aspiration.” So 
man everywhere feels the need of God, and seeks to come to him 
because he is his Father. 


Mah F: 
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Art. V—INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION IN OUR 
SCHOOLS 


Tue foremost question before the English Parliament in 
1906 was the question of religious instruction in the schools of 
Great Britain. Most vital is this same issue on our side of the 
water. The fathers of modern pedagogy, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
and even Rousseau, distinctly emphasized the value and the neces- 
sity of religious instruction in the education of men. No 
longer is it fashionable to ignore religion as the child of supersti- 
tion. To neglect, in the training of the young, the culture of 
the spiritual life is now seen to be a fatal blunder. Germany 
provides most thoroughly for the spiritual culture of her citizens. 
France, though now separating church and state, is by no means 
disposed to throw overboard religion as an indispensable element of 
individual character, but provides a most careful program of ethical 
and religious instruction in her schools. England in her Board and 
Council schools has sought to look after this most important item 
in popular education. What are we in the United States doing 
in this direction? Are our schools really “godless,” as charged 
by some? If the German errs in the excess of religious instruc- 
tion, we have been criticised as going to the opposite pole of ignor- 
ing it altogether in our school programs. Our school system was 
originally planned with the assumption that the Bible was to be 
used in the schools. For more than a century this was the case in 
Massachusetts. The Bible and the catechism were used in the 
schools and the minister was expected to visit the schools and to 
eatechize the children. The order of importance in the studies of 
the early American schools was, religion, morality, knowledge. Not 
only was this true in Massachusetts, but also in the formation of 
the Northwest Territory, in 1787, where it was provided that 
slavery should be prohibited and that religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government, schools and the 
means of education should forever be encouraged. How is 
it that we have swung to the other extreme and well-nigh ignored 
the religious element which the fathers deemed so necessary ? 





— 
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The reason is not far to seek. We have only to contrast the simple 
New England life, where an infidel was a rara avis, with the 
present cosmopolitan civilization and its score of religious sects. 
In the Boston Public Library may be found the curriculum of the 
public school in 1781. The course of study ther consisted of the 
New England Primer, Dillworth’s Speller, the Psalter, The Creed, 
the New Testament, closing with the study of the Old Testament. 
It is plain that from the very beginning to the close of the American 
Revolution the public school in New England was simply the hand- 
maiden of the church. Practically the church and the state were 
one; but hardly a century elapsed before the controversy over the 
“Bible in the schools” occupied a large share of the public thought, 
and the homogeneous colonial society gave place to the numerous 
sects of Christendom. The use of the Bible in the schools caused 
the schools to be denounced as sectarian, and its exclusion from the 
schools led the same objectors to complain that now, without re- 
ligious instruction, the schools were “godless.” 

The law respecting the use of the Bible in the schools v varies 
in the respective states. In New York pupils cannot be compelled 
to attend religious services, and the law gives no authority, as a 
matter of right, to use any portion of the regular school hours in 
conducting any religious exercises at which attendance of pupils 
is made compulsory. Some places, the cities of Rochester and 
Troy, for example, unless the rule has been changed very recently, 
forbid any religious exercises. But the opening of the school with 
Bible reading and some form of prayer is generally considered 
unobjectionable and desirable. This is permitted unless someone 
in the community objects, and calls the matter to the attention 
of the state department, when the department immediately 
enforces the law. In other words, the Bible may be read if no 
one objects, but must not be read if anyone objects. Massachu- 
setts requires some portion of the Bible to be read daily in the 
public schools. In Missouri the trustees may compel Bible read- 
ing. In Illinois a student may be expelled for studying during 
the reading of the Bible. In Georgia the Bible must be used in 
the schools. Iowa leaves the matter entirely to the judgment of 
the teacher and permits no dictation by either parent or trustees. 


f 
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In Arkansas the trustees settle the question. In North and South 
Dakota the Bible may not be excluded from any public school, 
and may be read daily, for not exceeding ten minutes, at the option 
of the teacher. In most states that permit Bible reading no pupil 
can be compelled against the parent’s wishes to take part in the 
reading or to be present during the reading. But in Maine a child 
expelled for refusing to read the Bible cannot recover damages. 
Arkansas forbids the granting of a certificate to a teacher who 
does not believe in a Supreme Being, and Rhode Island recom- 
mends the rejection of any teacher who is in the habit of ridiculing 
or scoffing at religion. Washington prohibits the reading of the 
Bible in the schools. Arizona revokes the certificate of any 
teacher who conducts religious exercises in the school, and in 1890 
the supreme court of Wisconsin decided that the reading of the 
Bible in the schools is unconstitutional. In 1869 the Cincinnati 
school board was upheld in forbidding the reading of the Bible. 
New Hampshire requires that “the morning exercises of all 
schools shall commence with the reading of the Scriptures, fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer.” Pennsylvania says: “The Scrip- 
tures come under the head of text-books, and they should not be 
omitted from the list.”” In 1895 the Bible was read in 874 per 
cent of the schools of the state. Virginia seems to have no law 
on the subject, but the Bible is generally read. South Carolina 
also has no law on the subject. The Bible is not read in any part 
of the schools of Utah.’ That our schools are godless, that is, 
utterly lacking in any influence or atmosphere that may be called 
religious, will not be acknowledged for one moment by those who 
candidly examine the above facts. In the vast majority of the schools 
religious exercises of some sort are held, consisting either in the 
reading of the Bible or in the use of prayer or sacred song. Re 
ports received from the superintendents in 808 cities, of 4,000 
inhabitants and over, show that in 651 cities the Bible is used 
in a devotional way, prayer is observed in 536 and sacred song 
in 226. The reading of the Bible is prohibited in 99. In 47 
cities a book of Bible selections is used. In the next place the 


1 Charles H. Thurber, Ph.D., Religious Ed. Association, 1904. 
2 Report Commissioner Education, 1896-7. 
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majority of the teachers are men and women of religious life and 
character, and members of some religious organization. If the 
personality of the teacher counts for anything, the life of the school 
is surely not godless. Yet it must be confessed that the present 
status is entirely unsatisfactory. To emphasize one thing in one 
state and to ignore it in another state gives a lopsided, uneven edu- 
cational system. It is now generally recognized that the train- 
ing of @ man must include the development of the whole 
nature. Man is an integer. He may not be divided into sets of 
faculties. It is unscientific to leave out or ignore a whole group 
of facts which are now commonly recognized as constituent ele- 
ments of human nature, the facts which show that man is a 
religious being. This admitted on all sides, the question arises, 
How are we to promote the development of the moral and 
religious nature in our modern systems of public education ? 
Some would reply that we need no formal instruction in ethics and 
religion in our public schools, for the reason that all correct think- 
ing is essentially religious. Only have the pupil trained in accu- 
racy and clearness of thinking, and have the entire working of the 
school based on righteousness, and we may dispense with all ethi- 
eal precepts. But to teach ethics and religion without alluding to 
ethical or religious principles would be like teaching mechanies 
without referring to the laws of motion. Example is a great 
teacher, but example and precept must proceed hand in hand. 
Thinking, even while correct, may be directed to immoral ends. 
We shall hardly allow this laissez faire method of teaching religion 
to satisfy our sense of the needs of the case. It may be said, again, 
that all religious instruction must be left to the home and the 
church ; that the parent is the natural teacher of the child in ethics 
and religion; that the state is not in loco parentis, and cannot 
assume the duties which belong either to the home or to the church. 
But multitudes of homes utterly neglect all moral and religious cul- 
ture, and parents are often utterly unfit to be the guides of child- 
hood. Vast numbers of families have no affiliation with the 
church and their children never come into contact with the genial 
and tender shepherding of the church. The Sunday school is 
accomplishing a great work in presenting to several millions 
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of young people biblical ideals of life and character, yet in many 
cases the Sunday school teacher has no adequate training for his 
work, nor has he sufficient time in which to make an impression. 
Even if all young people were members of the Sunday school, the 
brief moments and the imperfect methods give no opportunity 
of forming the life by continuous and steady work upon the 
pupil.’ In some respects the state does stand in loco parentis to 
the child. It insists that every child shall attend school, and 
enacts truant laws and appoints truant officers to search out the 
neglectful. It creates juvenile courts and appoints probation 
officers to look after erring children. The state must protect its 
very life, by preventing, if possible, the growing up of citizens 
who will be pests and nuisances to society. Where the parent 
utterly neglects the child, giving no attention to his training, the 
beneficent laws for the protection of childhood come to the reseue. 
Who is to answer the wail of the neglected child, “No man cared 
for my soul”? It is through our public school system as well as 
in our higher schools that the work of religious education should 
be carried on. Much may be done by the personal character and 
example of the teacher, by the tone of the school organization, by 
attention to moral lessons and ideals in literature and history, 
by occasional addresses, and by personal interviews, but all this 
cannot take the place of formal instruction of some kind. Some 
have given up all hope of introducing any formal religious instruc- 
tion into the public schools, and hold that matters have come to 
an impasse in this direction. We are not so hopeless, as witness: 
1. The organization and work of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation within the past few years and the practical federation of 
all teachers of religion brings into clearer light than ever the pro- 
found need for some kind of elementary ethical and religious 
instruction in our public schools. The entire question comes up 
anew for discussion. 2. Sectarian fences are being lowered, great 
Christian bodies are drawing closer together, and search is made 
for the common ground on which all good people may stand. 
8. The National Education Association, composed of teachers 


1 See address of Professor Clyde V. Volaw, Proceedings of the Religious Education 
Association, 1905, p. 92. 
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from all confessions, and whose instincts for the promotion of 
the highest interests of the children are wiser than the bigotry 
of secularism, declared in 1902, by a unanimous vote, in favor of 
the use of selections from the Bible for reading lessons in the 
public schools. 4. The sentiment among Roman Catholics, who 
have been supposed to be a unit against any use of the Bible in 
the schools, is less antagonistic and clearly divided. Arch- 
bishop Ireland holds that it is impossible to teach religion in a 
non-sectarian form.’ On the other hand, Bishop Spalding main- 
tains: “Not for a moment should we permit ourselves to be 
deluded by the thought that, because the teaching of the creeds 
is excluded, therefore we may make no appeal to the fountain 
heads which sleep within every breast, the welling of whose waters 
alone has power to make us human.’”” 

For these reasons it is not improbable that we may yet 
unite on a text to be placed in the schools which will be acceptable 
to all confessions. It is true that occasionally there is a teacher 
of pronounced atheistic views, or one who is entirely indifferent to 
religion. On the other hand, the vast majority of the teachers 
in our public schools are religious people and stand for high ethical 
and religious ideals. The German system we could not work and 
do not want. We do need, however, to recognize the profound 
fact of the spiritual life of the child. We neglect the spiritual 
element in education at the peril of our citizenship. The plea of 
Professor Huxley, made more than a generation since, may well 
be recalled, because of his well-known lack of bias toward evan- 
gelical religion. It was in the London School Board that he de- 
clared : 


I have always been strongly in favor of secular education, in the 
sense of education without theology, but I must confess I have been 
no less seriously perplexed to know by what practical measures the 
religious feeling, which is the essential basis of conduct, was to be 
kept up, in the present utterly chaotic state of opinion on these matters, 
without the use of the Bible. The pagan moralists lack life and color, 
and even the noble Stoic, Marcus Antoninus, is too high and refined for 


1Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1890. 

*Means and Ends of Zducation, J. L. Spalding, 3d Ed. Chicago, 1901. To the same 
effect, see Proceedings of the Religious Education Association, 1905, p. 102, Address of Pro- 
fessor Shahan, of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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an ordinary child. Take the Bible as a whole, make the severest deduc- 
tions which fair criticism can dictate for shortcomings and positive 
errors, eliminate, as a sensible lay teacher would do if left to himself, 
all that is not desirable for children to occupy themselves with, and 
there still remains in this old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty 
and grandeur. And then consider the great historical fact that, for 
three centuries, this book has been woven into the life of all that is 
best and noblest in English history; that it has become the national 
epic of Britain and is familiar to noble and simple, from John o’ Groat’s 
House to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso were once to the Italians, 
that it is written in the noblest and purest English and abounds in 
exquisite beauties of mere literary form, and, finally, that it forbids 
the veriest hind who never left his village to be ignorant of the exist- 
ence of other countries and other civilizations, and of a great past, 
stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest nations in the world. 
By the study of what other book could the children be so much human- 
ized, and made to feel that each figure in that vast historical procession 
fills, like themselves, but a momentary space in the interval between 
two eternities, and earns the blessings or the curses of all time, accord- 
ing to its effort to do good and hate evil, even as they also are earning 
their payment for their work” 


Not less pronounced was the opinion of Matthew Arnold when, 
as inspector of the London schools, he wrote: 


There was no Greek school in which Homer was not read; cannot 
our popular schools, with their narrow and jejune alimentation in secu- 
lar literature, do as much for the Bible as the Greek school did for 
Homer? If philosophy and eloquence, if what we call, in a word, “let- 
ters” are a power, and a wonder-working beneficent power in education, 
through the Bible only have the people much chance of getting at poetry 
and philosophy. 


By the side of this tribute to the Bible as literature and its value 
as such in the common schools may be placed the similar opinion 
of Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, expressed at the meeting 
of the National Education Association in Minneapolis, 1902: 


Owing to a series of causes, operating over a considerable number 
of years, the knowledge of the English Bible is passing out of the life 
of the rising generation, and with this knowledge of the Bible ts fast 
disappearing any acquaintance with the religious element which has 
shaped our civilization from the beginning. ... The neglect of the 
English Bible incapacitates the rising generation to read and appreciate 
the masterpieces of English literature from Chaucer to Browning, and 
it strikes out of their consciousness one element, and for centuries the 


1Contemporary Review, December, 1870. 
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controlling element, in the production of your civilization and mine. 
I hold this to be true, even if there is not one person living in the United 
States who subscribed to a single article of any Christian creed... . 
My contention is that we have made it impossible for the pupil to under- 
stand history and literature as they really are, because we have elim- 
inated from his reading and study that which has been, from a very 
early period, a controlling force in both.' 


When we consider our higher institutions, there is much 
ground for encouragement. The ignorance of the Bible displayed 
by the average college student is a subject which has been well 
threshed over in our magazine literature. Coming to college with 
this profound lack, it reveals the defects of his preliminary training 
in the home, the church, and the school. Because of this ignorance 
he is incapacitated from appreciating or interpreting much of the 
fine literature of his own language, to say nothing of the positive 
loss in his intellectual and moral equipment. Within the last quarter 
of a century there has been a great awakening of the higher 
institutions. Forty years ago it was impossible for a student to 
find courses in biblical instruction in any New England college. 
Now there is scarcely an institution of higher class in which 
biblical instruction in some form is not found in the curriculum. 
In many schools chairs of biblical instruction or of the English 
Bible have been established, and strong courses are offered in 
scientific biblical study on a level with other college work. In 
1836, when Thomas Arnold became a member of the Senate of 
the University of London, he took the strong ground that some 
acquaintance with some part of the New Testament in the original 
should be required of every candidate for a degree in arts. He 
contended that a degree in arts ought to certify that the holder 
had received a complete and liberal education, and a liberal educa- 
tion without the Scriptures must in any Christian country be a 
contradiction in terms. We are not up to this standard, but rest 
satisfied if we can introduce the student to the Bible in English. 
It is a calamity for a college student to have failed to come under 
the refining and broadening influence of the poetry, philosophy, 
history, and ethics of the Bible. No study of ethics can be serious 
which omits the sayings of Jesus and the lofty standards of the 


1Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1903. 
59 
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New Testament Church. It is quite as important to know the 
Pauline view of the world as to become acquainted with Aristotle 
and Kant. No student of sociology can afford to omit the study 
of Hebrew institutions or to pass by the Hebrew prophets. To 
know the history of Greece and Rome and to be ignorant of the 
evolution of the kingdom of God, to have read A%schylus and 
Goethe and to be ignorant of Job or Isaiah, to know the letters 
of Cicero and Seneca but to have missed the exquisite epistles of 
the New Testament, to know more about the life of Confucius or 
Mohammed than about the life of Christ, is surely to have missed 
sadly some of the most profound and fundamental material of a 
liberal education. That a better state of affairs is at hand in 
the matter of biblical instruction in our higher institutions is 
cause of gratification. The editors of the Biblical World recently 
sent out inquiries to about five hundred colleges to ascertain the 
number of students in Bible study in the college of liberal arts 
only. Responses were received from 271 institutions, showing 
that, in 100,000 students, 16,000 were taking curriculum Bible 
work, 18,000 were engaged in devotional study of the Bible, while 
11,000 were enlisted in other forms of Bible study. But this is 
only part of the story, for if the professional schools were counted 
the percentage in devotional study would be seen to be much 
larger. Much remains to be accomplished in the curriculum work. 
A vast majority of students graduate without any careful study of 
the Bible as literature and history, for the reason that there are 
so many courses of study which appeal to the student because of 
their utilitarian value the purely culture courses are crowded 
out. And then the average student does not conceive of the Bible 
as a subject for study or as of cultural value. He has read it in 
Sunday school, has had it preached to him, has committed to 
memory a few of its promises and precepts, but has never 
attempted fairly to secure an adequate idea of any large portion 
of it. It is the opinion of most teachers of biblical literature in 
college that these considerations largely handicap such courses. 
The tendency in modern college life is to reduce the required 
studies and increase the electives. This has its advantage, but it 
is decidedly unfortunate for many students, especially where the 
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electives begin in the early part of the course. Unless he have 
at his elbow some wise friend, the freshman may fill up his 
schedule with a number of studies ill suited to his needs and 
capacity, and when it comes to biblical subjects the very name 
suggests something religious and churchly which he takes care to 
avoid; these subjects are, in his estimation, for preachers and 
missionaries. And so he goes through his course without a 
glimpse of the great fields, some knowledge of which is necessary 
to bring him en rapport with the genius and spirit of his litera- 
ture and civilization. I am clearly convinced that there should 
be some one course in biblical literature required of every student, 
in the early part of his course, purely from the standpoint of its 
cultural value, just as there are requirements in Latin, English, 
mathematics, etc. The same sentiment, I find, was expressed by 
President Francis L. Patton, on the occasion of the sesqui-cen- 
tennial of Princeton University : 


I believe that in the early years of the undergraduate life a course 
of elementary biblical instruction, adapted to the needs of young men 
who are no longer schoolboys, on the one hand, and are not yet students 
of philosophy on the other, is a most important part of the curriculum; 
but I would not carry biblical instruction into the upper years of the 
curriculum unless in point of scientific thoroughness it could compare 
favorably with the work done in other departments; and then, of course, 
I would not make it compulsory, though I firmly believe that advanced 
students in philosophy and literature should have the opportunity of 
seeing how the problems of literature and philosophy bear upon the 
Bible and Christianity.’ 


Many will not accord with this opinion, for “required biblical 
instruction” suggests narrow and dogmatic religious teaching. 
Until we can somehow take away the odium theologicum from the 
study of the Scriptures it will be difficult to secure required bibli- 
cal courses in the higher institutions. We need have no fear, 
however, that the scientific presentation of the Bible as literature 
and history will fail to win its way in our schools. 


1Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1896-7. 
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Art. VI—ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


In our day much is said of art for art’s sake. Many, indeed, 
regard the phrase as the perfect expression of all that is highest 
and best in life. Other phrases are linked with it, such as “pure 
science,” and “truth for its own sake,” in the belief that they, 
individually or collectively, provide an open sesame to unlock the 
doors of truth and to remove the barriers of corruption and com- 
mercialism that bar the progress of civie virtue. These spokes- 
men of the common thought of the age would no doubt regard it 
as a hard saying if they were told that corruption and commercial- 
ism sprang from the same root as the ideal which they advance 
with the claim that it is a panacea for the evils of the day. It 
is, however, nothing new that, metaphorically speaking, the same 
fountain should send forth sweet water and bitter; and we have 
the word of the apostle, as well as the witness of life, to the fact 
that out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. 
Systems of thought and belief so antagonistic as to lead even to 
the shedding of a brother’s blood are found to rest, in the last 
analysis, on the same presuppositions. Aristotle held that in order 
to conflict things must belong to the same genus though specifically 
different. And experience amply confirms his opinion; for we 
know that there is no hatred more deadly than that between 
brethren. What, then, you will ask, is this common root of growths 
seemingly so diverse? It is the love of things for their own sakes ; 
the belief that certain ends, not ultimate, possess worth in and for 
themselves, irrespective of their relations to a something higher. 
In other words, it is the love of things; and by things I mean 
intellectual, esthetic and religious as well as things material. 
What is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own life? Life is more than the raiment, and more than 
all that is considered to make up life. Men of every cast of mind 
and in every walk of life have had and will continue to have, 
their idols. It is sometimes difficult for the theologian to per- 
ceive that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath. It is even more difficult for him to conceive that his 
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creeds and formularies may become idols that should be cast down. 
The philosopher loves his dictum and believes that truth is in 
and of itself a good. The artist sacrifices all to the achievement 
of beauty, fondly dreaming that, having attained it, there is, for 


us as for him, nil plus ultra. Just so the speculator and the 
grafter stake life and fair fame on the narrow margin of chance, 
if so be they may acquire the things they have set their hearts 
upon. 

I have said that all this is due to a love of things for their 
own sakes. But this is at best a superficial statement and contains 
hardly half the truth. Men do not love “things” as such; their 
real devotion, or, if you prefer, their real enslavement, is to 
habits. What one craves is the guerdon of going on and not to 
die; the pleasure of going on in the same old way, endeared alike 
by failure and success and transfigured by the fallacious sense of 
finality and perfection that comes of long usage and devotion. 
But habit, though on its physiological side largely or quite indi- 
vidual, finds its fullest expression in the social organism. What 
are laws and institutions but racial habits sanctioned by usage, and 
caleulated to control the individual act and keep it in line with 
the social movement? This is equally true of all social activities, 
whatever their kind or purpose. The individual, in pursuit of 
some interest, strikes out a line of endeavor. He may or may 
not perceive its bearings, but others, taking up the thread where 
he left it, prosecute without regard to his motive the work he 
instituted, prompted solely by the intrinsic interest of the pursuit 
and fascinated by the activity itself. A healthy child acquires a 
new habit every day and discards an old one. Indeed, every act 
is potentially a habit, its development or disuse depending on the 
complex of habits already established and on the margin of spon- 
taneity remaining in the constitution of the agent. At first the 
child appears to be “all nerves,” as we say, responding to every 
stimulus and trying out every suggestion. As his life becomes 
organized into a set of habits his impulses grow more and more 
defined. If you ask the young child what he is about, in all his 
restless activity, he invariably assures you that he is “doing 
nothing.” When he grows older he falls mechanically into doing 
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something very particular, into doing the things he has come to 
like to do. Insensibly his character is forming; and if you could 
read aright the signposts along his way, of which he is commonly 
himself unaware, you could “plot his curve” with a considerable 
approximation to accuracy. In some men this change is long 
delayed. Many a genius seems to be biding his time, “doing 
nothing.” He has no definite line marked out for himself, but he 
continues, like the child, to try out every suggestion. Is it to 
be wondered at that he does not find a place in some ready-made 
pigeon hole, but blazes his own path and makes his own niche in 
the world? The same development has occurred in human society 
at large. To discover the beginnings of the process it would be 
necessary to go back to the cradle of the race. But even within 
the range of historical times the movement may be traced. Primi- 
tive man, whenever or wherever he lives, has but one end—to live. 
We need not here inquire what that involves; for to every man, 
according to his stage of development, life means less or more. Life 
being his end, primitive man did all that was requisite to attain 
it. Of specialization there was little, and what one man knew 
of life his neighbor knew also, making due allowance for the 
inevitable differences in natural endowment. In such a state of 
society, if ever, it was possible for one to see life perfectly and 
see it whole. But man was not content to remain at that stage. 
The exigencies of communal life, aided by the differences in nat- 
ural endowment and by the habits of association, led to differentia- 
tion and specialization. This process has not gone forward, how- 
ever, without occasional nodal points of comparative rest and 
apparent reaction. At such times civilization is thrown, as it 
were, into the melting-pot, to be subsequently cast into other molds. 
These are periods when life seems to return to the primitive free- 
dom, and there is an unconscious taking of stock and casting of 
balances. The Middle Age was such a period in Western civiliza- 
tion. Once more it was possible, as in the days of Homer, to see 
life perfectly and see it whole, and we find Dante at the end of the 
period summing up life, as it then was, in a picture that has never 
been surpassed for unity and completeness. The Renaissance, 
too, was a period of taking stock, but of a different kind. After 
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the close of it there appeared another man who summed up in 
his person and in his thinking what it had to teach. That man 
was Leibnitz. He mastered the thought and knowledge of his day, 
and became a second Aristotle. But since his day the growing 
diversification of knowledge and the absorption of the best minds 
in the extension of its boundaries have rendered it impossible to 
comprehend the dust of the earth in a measure and weigh it in a 
balance. 

Out of this specialization of effort, this enslavement to habit 
imposed upon us by the interests of a former generation, has grown 
our modern life with all the good and the evil which it involves. 
Every specialty has striven to attain to the dignity of a science, 
and every science claims codrdinate rank with its fellows. There 
is no arbiter, because each has become an end in itself; and the 
man of our day forgets, if he ever knew, that these rival claimants 
to the primacy sprang, one and all, from the radical desire of 
mankind to have life and have it more abundantly, and that, in 
consequence, they have neither worth nor justification except in 
relation to it. On all hands one hears the complaint voiced by 
thoughtful men that our life wants codrdination; but few there 
be who comprehend that the only hope of codrdinating the diversi- 
fied activities lies in subordinating all alike to that which is higher 
than all else. The result of the condition above sketched is that, 
as there is no arbiter to adjudicate the dispute of the aspirants, 
so there is a growing tendency to contend that in order to judge 
of the work of one of these specialists one must himself be a 
specialist, and, if possible, the greatest specialist. Who shall 
judge of a poem or a picture? Only he who can do the same 
thing better. If one asks, Is, then, human nature not to be heard ? 
the answer is that no man can do two things supremely well. 
This point of view was strikingly put by Swinburne, I believe, in 
an essay on Blake. In extenuation of certain moral delinquencies 
of his hero he said that one could not reasonably be expected to 
be at the same time a great artist with the pen and brush and 
also a great artist in the conduct of life. That is art for art’s 
sake. The cure for this state of things is the same for society as 
for the individual. Habit may be good or evil according as it is 
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controlled by an overruling purpose or is allowed to master the 
will. The good man is he who governs his habits and does not 
submit to be governed by them. The supreme fault of our age 
is that it is a slave to habit. Philosophers are fond of saying that 
man is a being who looks before and after; he sees the whence 
and the whither. It is only in so far as he does both that he can 
guide aright his course of life. If conversion be, as some contend, 
the emergence of a new ideal, the way for it is surely prepared 
by a scrutiny of one’s past life and a return to the innocence of 
one’s childhood, for of such is the kingdom of righteousness. 
Someone has said that we have today not life, but frayed ends of 
life. If the demand for a new codrdination of our intellectual 
life is to be satisfied, the whole fabric of education will have to be 
reconstructed. If life in general is a chaos, this is true of educa- 
tion in even greater degree. The only reason why the absence 
of a recognized ideal of education has not wrought absolute havoc 
is that men go out into life and are led perforce to correlate, each 
for himself, the knowledge they have gained in application to 
concrete problems. But surely this is a poor comfort for those 
who have heard the lament of serious men that their knowledge is 
of detached fragments, each standing by itself, with no clue as 
to their connection among themselves or as to their bearings except 
as regards particular pursuits. 

Man is, as has been said, a being who looks before and after. 
If education is to be harmonized, greater emphasis will have to 
be placed on two classes of studies: those that look before and 
those that look after. These may be roughly called the historical 
and the philosophical sciences. By historical sciences I mean such 
as give the student an insight into the past in its relation to the 
present. They teach what men have done and show the steps by 
which mankind has come into its present estate—the purposes, 
expressed or tacit, which led to the institution of the habits 
embodied in our modes of thinking, our laws, and our institutions. 
When a court passes on the application of a law it has recourse to 
the “plain intention” of the lawgiver. Any science may be so 
classed (as it plainly has a history) if only it be taught historically. 
But everybody knows that this is rarely, if ever, done. At a given 
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point in the systematic exposition of the subject it may be casually 


noted that A discovered such and such an element in such and 
such a year. That is not history; it may hardly be said to be 
information. What one wants to know is how A came to discover 
it; and that, if seriously taken, is a long story, too long, in fact, 
to be embodied in a systematic exposition. The result is, as has 
been said, that the student gets detached bits of knowledge, and 
even the so-called historical data furnished have no vital connection 
with what he elsewhere learns as history. For “history” itself 
commonly means little more than a recital of the course of political 
events. Of the philosophical sciences there is not much need of 
speaking at length. In a rational scheme of education their pur- 
pose should be to codrdinate the life of the student, and to set 
his face toward a future worthy of man. If subjects were rational- 
ly presented regard would have to be had both to the past and 
to the future; that is to say, they would be handled historically 
and philosophically. Thomas Hill Green somewhere says that in 
every stage of the process of acquiring knowledge we are moved 
by a forecast, however vague, of its result. It is this forecast 
which alone gives meaning to the pursuit; and unless the student 
is made to contemplate the result the activity in which he is 
engaged sinks to the level of unintelligible routine. 

One result that may be expected to flow from an education 
that is truly historical and philosophical is that, by giving to life 
its proper orientation, man will regain his freedom. The child is 
free because his life has not yet been organized into a body of 
habits. The same kind of freedom is neither possible nor desirable 
for man; his proper freedom consists in the secure possession of 
the world, seen in its true relation to himself and to his self- 
appointed destiny. “All things are yours,” said the apostle; 
therein is the secret of human life. Christianity is, of all things, 
the law of liberty; and that true liberty of the soul and of the mind 
once realized there will be little need of adding with the apostle, 
“and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 


to. A. Meter. 
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Arr. VIIL—SOME NOTES ON THE SHORT STORY 


Tue quality of the average short story in many of our month- 
ly magazines seems to be responsible for a somewhat widespread 
opinion that such stories are necessarily trifling, amusing, rather 
than serious and vital. Doubtless the fact that there is now a 
market for a great number of brief tales implies that many will 
necessarily be mediocre, and, consciously or unconsciously, the 
public generally seeks something which can be read almost thought- 
lessly. But this is not fair to the short story, nor is such an esti- 
mate true of the better sort. One does not say merely “interesting,” 
“pleasing,” of The Fall of the House of Usher, or of The Man 
Who Would Be King. These stories demand and obtain our 
closest attention, most sympathetic interest. And how eminently 
satisfying is the impression which they leave! Too many editors, 
even at the present day, seem to love attractive dilettanteism or so- 
called “cleverness”; yet several living writers could easily be 
named who give us much more than these, who give us what is 
truly worth while, and whose intent is to disclose some important 
division of that always inspiring theme, human life. 

The need for the short story in large numbers, for what we 
may term the magazine short story, is comparatively recent. The 
lover of paradox may assert with some truth that the history of 
this form of literary art is best described by the statement that it 
has no history; for it is a fact that the past thirty years cover 
the real triumph of the short story. It took its rise somewhat 
earlier, however—with Edgar Allan Poe,’ about 1835; or, better, 
with Poe and Hawthorne, for in short story annals these names 
are always to be mentioned together. Both were conscious artists, 
perceiving and deliberately choosing certain unique means to cer- 
tain unique ends. Herein they differed markedly from previous 
tellers of brief tales, who worked without proposing to themselves 
a definite art. This is largely true even of Irving; much more 
so of Boccaccio or the author of The Arabian Nights. What Poe 


1 The French school (Mérimée, Balzac, etc.) was contemporary; but Poe’s influence was 
much greater. 
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and Hawthorne desired to accomplish, and did accomplish, was 
not primarily to tell a story, to center attention on “what hap- 
pens”—that is, on incident pure and simple. One sees in neither 
of these two writers any reminiscence of those ancient and blissful 
formule, “once upon a time,” and “lived happily ever after.” 
The conventional heroes and heroines, the conventional modes of 
progress, are curtly dismissed. Hawthorne’s stories, Poe’s stories, 
are above all effective. The result of their cunning craftsmanship 
is always one striking effect. The office of The Fall of the House 
of Usher is obviously not merely, or even mainly, to relate a chain 
of incidents. It is, rather, to weld these incidents into the one 
homogeneous effect, for which all was prepared, prepared with 
labor the most nice and conscientious. Plainly, here was no task 
for the dilettante. It is worth while to insist still further upon 
this novelty of short story characteristics. Professor Brander 
Matthews, with his usual picturesqueness, affirms: “It cannot be 
said too emphatically that the genuine Short Story abhors the 
idea of the Novel.” * Nor does this statement contain much exag- 
geration, for, though the same central conception may serve for 
both literary forms, the treatment is radically different. Poe’s 
famous dictum—that the important difference between the two 
forms consists in the fact that the short story can be read at one 
sitting—is helpful only in part, for it is not so much a matter of 
length as of method. The novel, as it should be told, and by such 
masters as Thackeray, Scott, and George Eliot is told, delineates 
in detail one or more human lives and their environment; the 
short story deals mainly with a single scene, situation, or character, 
in as isolated a condition as possible. There can be almost no 
complexity of any sort, whereas in the novel this is what is most 
essential. George Eliot’s Romola requires two bulky volumes to 
depict the degeneration of Tito Melema; Stevenson’s Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde performs a similar office in less than a quar- 
ter of the space, chiefly by a series of violent contrasts. Some- 
times a novel or romance centers about the events of only two or 
three days, but it is seldom or never a great novel—generally a 
mere whirl of action. On the other hand, many of the best short 


1 The Philosophy of the Short Story, p. 26. New York. 1901. 
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stories treat only a single incident. Hawthorne’s The Ambitious 
Guest shows a traveler seated at a family fireside when suddenly 
an avalanche hurtles down upon all. Poe’s The Masque of the 
Red Death mirrors the splendor of a royal masked ball which 
is sobered into terror by the entrance of a crimson-clad specter 
bearing the contagious and swiftly fatal disease. Stevenson’s 
Markheim pictures a murder, the reflections of the criminal, and 
the appearance at the door of one to whom he confesses the crime. 
In all these there is merely a picture, a kind of tableau. And a 
longer short story—Maurice Hewlett’s Madonna of the Peach 
Tree, for example—is almost always reducible to a brief series of 
such pictures, flashlights, so to speak. 

Not merely from the novel, moreover, does the short story 
radically differ, but, as has already been suggested, from the brief 
tale as well. Not even at the present day, it is true, do the genuine 
short stories exceed in number these brief tales devoid of method. 
Yet of the really good, the permanent stories, the great majority 
conform pretty closely to the type created by Poe and Hawthorne. 
And let it be stated emphatically that it is chiefly with this species 
that the present discussion is concerned. What, then, is this type? 
What is the essential mark of the short story? Very often it is, in 
a peculiar sense, “impressionism”: one is made to feel something 
very definite, very striking—an atmosphere of horror, of sublime 
idealism, of profound mystery, of pitiless fate, of undaunted 
courage, of tenderest pathos; a realization of one human character 
standing out never to be forgotten; an ethical principle conveyed 
through the concrete. Some one thing rises in this manner moun- 
tainlike out of the narrative, and all elements contribute to its 
rise. Everything is subordinated to the preconceived effect. In 
the short story, government is often monarchy the most absolute. 
At once imperious and just is the command of the single effect. 
The Fall of the House of Usher leaves only a feeling of vast and 
supernatural horror, of vague desolation and night. The plot is 
slight, the characters puppets to the artist’s purpose. It is really 
anyone, anywhere, in any circumstances and connections, if only 
in that atmosphere of dreadful expectancy. Similarly, one of 
Hawthorne’s best stories, The Artist of the Beautiful, centers about 
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a man’s passionate love of ideal beauty, his desire to create a 
thing of such beauty. All else in the story is mere background. 
To take a modern instance, Maurice Hewlett’s Madonna of the 
Peach Tree aims, not to tell the story of Vanna and her aged 
husband, but to show one aspect of the religious atmosphere of 
medieval Italy—the wonderful reality of the worship of the Ma- 
donna and the infant Christ. A still more recent example is 
Joseph Conrad’s Youth, which, as Mr. Henry Canby has shown, 
has almost nothing in common with tales of incident: 


When the plot of this story is stated after the manner of The De 
cameron it is merely this: A youth desires to go to a certain place, and 
after many delays gets there. In short, it is scarcely a plot at all; it has 
no distinct point, and it is of importance only in so far as it serves a 
purpose that is something more than to make the story move for the sake 
of the narrative. The writer has conceived, not a story, but a situation. 
The aim of his narrative is to create in the reader’s mind a vivid impression 
of the desire of a boy for the wonders of the unknown East; and it does so 
with complete success. 


Mr. Canby adds: 


In Rip Van Winkle Irving is interested to some extent in situation, but 
much more so in the series of events. And if one should rewrite Rip Van 
Winkle, intending to convey an impression of the pathos of Rip’s situation 
alone among strangers, a very different story would be tke result. The 
story that has unity, restriction, and, therefore, a single effect, is not the 
same as the story with unity, restriction, and an attempt to convey an im- 
pression of a situation, although the term “short story” is fitly used to 
cover both. 


In all such stories it is evident that a highly developed technic is 
essential. The truly great short story is a paradigm of order, of 
design. If one may offer an approximate definition for the sake 
of clearness at this point, it may be denominated such a story as, 
purposing to convey a single effect or an impression of a situation, 
sets forth to secure this by an introduction which strikes the key- 
note (the opening of The Fall of the House of Usher is a model 
in this respect), by skillful touches of suggestion which hint at 
the outcome without revealing it, by maintenance of atmosphere 
and unity, and by progress toward a climax which is unexpected 
and dramatic, and which, with the addition at times of a few 


1 Dial, Sept. 1, 1904. The Modern Short Story. 
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words to restore a quieter tone, abruptly ends the narrative. But 
it must be freely admitted that so many types of the short story 
have revealed themselves that it is impossible to frame a definition 
which shall cover all, or even all of the best ones. In the endeavor 
to obtain these unique qualities several devices are employed. The 
importance of the strictest unity, for example, is so obvious as to 
call for no discussion. Equally important is a wise brevity. Per- 
fection in any art is said to consist but in the removal of all 
surplusage. At any rate, in the short story brevity should be 
carried to an extreme. The question which we should be con- 
tinually asking ourselves is, Will not a half page serve where a 
page has seemed necessary? And if so, by what skillful means 
can it be reduced? Plainly, not by any haphazard slash of the 
critical blade; for, as someone has well said, there is no kinship 
between a short story and a story which happens to be short. If 
the central idea is one which calls for two thousand words, it is 
only the bungler who puts it into three thousand, just as it is the 
bungler again who, when this central idea requires four thousand, 
puts it into two. This cavalier treatment will never serve. It is 
too much like that Procrustean bed to which all guests were fitted 
by being chopped short enough or pulled long enough. But brevity 
should obtain so far as is consistent with artistic effect. Sugges- 
tion—at least, skillful suggestion—is much more forcible than 
direct information; the old lady gossips have known this from 
time immemorial. It is a case where the half is greater than the 
whole, mathematics to the contrary notwithstanding. The psy- 
chological principle is a sound one: we enjoy most what we have 
only covert glimpses of; what is always before us but never quite 
grasped until the end. Human nature likes to guess, and although 
the good short story never degenerates into a riddle it does not 
disdain to use the motive of curiosity—or perhaps what we may 
call “the higher curiosities.” The short story artist is known by 
what he omits as well as by what he selects. No one knew the 
secret of this quite so well as that notable Frenchman, Guy de Mau- 
passant; he was terseness personified, a true Laconian in speech. 
He is doubtless a trifle bare and plain, even near to outline and 
sketchiness at times, but his directness is a most salutary lesson 
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to his fellows. Nothing goes to waste in his work. In The Neck- 
lace, the scene at the ball is dismissed with only a dozen lines 
because not essential to the central purpose. What opportunity 
for brilliancy, for picturesqueness, was sternly foregone there! 
Your second-rate story-teller might have made his dozen pages 
of it. 

The greatness of such brevity is illustrated in poetry by 
Robert Browning. He portrayed only those supreme moments 
in which is revealed the quintessence of character. In a Balcony 
and the first scene of Pippa Passes, between Sebald and Ottima, 
are in many respects versified short stories in dramatic form. 
But the typical short story in verse—at least, the short story of 
character—is Browning’s dramatic monologue; a form of his 
own invention, in which one person speaks to one or more silent 
listeners. My Last Duchess is a whole tragedy in some four hun- 
dred words. Andrea del Sarto fixes the soul of that hapless painter 
unalterably upon the sympathetic reader. Almost everything in 
these two poems is told indirectly, by deft suggestions. Brevity 
and Browning are synonymous; and, though the passion for it 
sometimes led him into obscurity, it was this master’s skill in 
selection and omission which made him the great portrayer of 
single situations, characters and moral crises that he is now 
acknowledged to be. There was more of the Renaissance spirit, 
declared Ruskin, in The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint 
Praxed’s than in any other piece of modern English that he knew. 
This is praise indeed for the short story method of depicting 
character. The most characteristic manifestation of method, how- 
ever, is perhaps in the management of climax. The short story 
which has no climax at the close is, one is tempted to assert, no 
short story at all. Indeed, one may almost say that the narrative 
should be begun at the end and written backward, since the climax, 
the unique single effect, is always preconceived by the skillful 
writer and all things in the story are made to subserve it. This 
singleness of effect has already been spoken of; its place of com- 
plete manifestation should be at the end. The best short story is 
one of suspense and of more or less perfect surprise in the denoue- 
ment. One lays the train in order to apply the spark. Wilkie 
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Collins’ succinct formula for novel writing was: “Make ’em 
laugh; make ’em cry; make ’em wait”—and it applies here. 
The waiting process especially must be artfully planned. The 
suspense should be of such a character as to stimulate the reader 
without irritating him, and should be cumulative in effect; that 
is, should increase in intensity as the plot unfolds until every- 
thing bursts into sudden light at the climax. A model conclusion 
is that of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Marjorie Daw, or Maupas- 
sant’s The Necklace, where the surprise is complete and the 
emotion profound. In the latter story the poor wife has toiled 
herself into a common drudge through ten cheerless years. And 
for what? To pay for a silently purchased substitute for a bor- 
rowed and lost necklace the diamonds of which, as she finally 
learns from the friend who had loaned it, were paste! It all comes 
upon the reader like a flood; and there, without an added word, 
ends the story. The progress toward this climax has been direct, 
unfaltering, inevitable. The whole tale is written with this 
plainly in mind, governing, altering, proportioning every smallest 
element—truly a case where the last shall be first. It would be 
inaccurate, of course, te assert that all good short stories have 
such a complete surprise or striking climax at the end. But this 
is the type which may be called characteristic, the safe principle 
to follow. “It takes a good lawyer,” said a keen judicial wag, 
“to know when to disregard the law.” Possibly there is something 
of the artificial in the principle of climax, as in several other 
principles of the short story. Things seldom happen so in real 
life, we say. Existence is not, after all, a succession of supreme 
moments; it is not spent at continual high pressure. Naturalness 
seems to be sacrificed to power. Characters are shown only for 
an hour, or a day, or in brief, lightninglike glimpses for a few 
months. There is none of the complexity of genuine life. Prob- 
lems are simplified beyond the mathematical limit. There is too 
much isolation, segregation, for literary experiments. Well—all 
these accusations have some weight. And yet the total effect of 
one of Stevenson’s stories, or Kipling’s, or Hawthorne’s, is not 
an effect of artificiality. They have achieved nature through an 
artificial form. All art, of course, is merely representative, is in 
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some sense artificial—“nature to advantage drest.” The short 
story form is indeed highly artificial; but when the master weaves 
his tale upon this form the result is something very different, some- 
thing profoundly moving or eminently inspiring. And this the 
artificial can never accomplish. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to point out some quali- 
ties in which the short story is nearly or wholly unique; in which 
it justifies its title to a place as a distinct literary form. It is 
probably safe to go a little further, to assert that even in style the 
short story reveals something new—though chiefly in degree rather 
than in kind. The demand for the nicest accuracy in choice of 
word and phrase, for example, is much greater than in the novel. 
Mr. Bliss Perry has stated this distinction excellently: “The 
short story writer has but the one chance. His task, compared 
with that of the novelist, is like bringing down a flying bird with 
one bullet, instead of banging away with a whole handful of bird- 
shot and having another barrel in reserve.”* No one can fail 
to perceive how this “one word for the one idea” is illustrated in 
the brief tales of Stevenson, Kipling, Hawthorne, or Maupassant. 
Occasionally in some of these authors one suspects that he sees 
too much brilliancy, too much that approaches mere cleverness, 
but only occasionally. Generally this use of color in addition to 
accuracy lends extraordinary vividness and vitality, thus serving 
the purposes of the short story much better than the unobtrusive 
style of such a novelist as Thackeray. That Hawthorne, who at 
first used this unobtrusive, rather colorless style, soon felt the 
need of something more effective is suggested by the fact that 
any one of his latest stories shows a dozen striking and apt phrases 
to one in his early tales. Compare, for example, The Gentle Boy 
(1832) with The Great Stone Face (1850). Let us remember 
that we are confronted by a problem sui generis, demanding a style 
sui generis. An aptly chosen figure often serves for a half page 
‘of commonplace, and in Kipling or Stevenson many are the half 
pages thus saved. It should be unnecessary to add that a style 
may be striking and brilliant without lamentable departure from 
the best standards of taste. No novelist ever wrote better English 


1A Study of Prose Fiction, p. 324. Boston, 1902. 
60 
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than is to be seen on every page of Robert Louis Stevenson’s short 
stories. What a marvel of adaptation is that passage in Mark- 
heim which describes the shop as it appears to the guilty conscience 
of the murderer! The room seems to be filled with “noiseless 
bustle” and keeps “heaving like a sea.” The inner door, which 
chances to be standing ajar, seems to peer “into that leaguer of 
shadows with a long slit of daylight like a pointing finger.” The 
force of nature and of art can go no further. Whatever dispute 
may persist over this question of the unusual word and the striking 
phrase, it is, at any rate, certain that in one other important respect 
short story style differs sharply from that of the novel, namely, in 
the relations of force and clearness. In the short story force must 
be obtained above all. Brevity and suggestion demand it. Clear- 
ness is secondary, decidedly secondary. For, although the tale 
must not be actually obscure, yet it may be left at various points 
largely to the interpretation of the reader’s skill. He must dis- 
cern what is between the lines; and in a story by Kipling, or by 
any other worker in the short story, this is a good deal. The one 
situation, which is all that many short stories have, must possess, 
before all else, vividness and dramatic strength, and in order to 
attain these everything must be concentrated upon a few points. 
By lack of completeness, therefore, clearness will suffer, but there 
is no other satisfactory solution of the problem. The short story 
is not a bureau of information. The reader must constantly use 
his mother wit if he would seize upon all that the author means 
to convey. There is not a little of abruptness and apparent lack 
of connection in a typical short story. Now, this is to many 
readers distasteful because of the difficulty of interpreting the true 
meaning and purpose of the tale, and, indeed, you shall often find 
very intelligent people differing considerably in their interpreta- 
tions. This is generally a fault, however, in the narrative, for if 
force really exclude clearness, the author is not a great artist. He 
may venture perilously near the verge—Kipling often does, espe- 
cially in a fantasy like his recent study, They—but he must never 
actually topple over. Yet, particularly in the sinister and the 
tragic, a half-mystery, a daring challenge to the imagination, are 
in the highest sense effective. An extremely skillful use of this 
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principle is to be seen in the climax of W. W. Jacobs’ story, The 
Monkey’s Paw. A door is about to be unbarred to admit a horrible 
visitant from the supernatural; something intervenes suddenly, 
during the delay of drawing the bolts, so that when the door swings 
open only the blank, impassive night appears. But the strange 
suggestion is indescribably intense. The story once read, it is 
quite beyond our power to forget. And this perfect impressionism 
generally marks the success of a typical short story. 

The final question to be asked, however—if we are to assign 
the place, the rank of the short story as compared with other 
forms of literary art—the final question is always this: Does it 
satisfactorily portray human life? And here is the point at which 
this form of art is most likely to fail. It seldom fails when 
attempted by a master, but it often does in the care of the lesser 
men. For it is difficult, extremely difficult, to overcome the 
artificiality of isolating bits of life, segregating characters, and 
with rigid parsimony choosing emotional crises. If the rounded 
effect of life be present, it is often present not because of the short 
story method but in spite of it. Out of isolation to obtain com- 
pleteness—it is a kind of miracle of the loaves and fishes. Yet 
it is almost always done by a Hawthorne, a Stevenson or a Kip- 
ling. Human nature is never distorted, never falsified, by such 
craftsmen as these. The Man Who Would Be King, or Without 
Benefit of Clergy, or The Artist of the Beautiful is a monument 
of its true interpretation. And, although the brevity of the short 
story necessitates intensity rather than breadth of imagination, yet 
it is often imagination of a high order which is revealed—as in 
The Birthmark of Hawthorne or The Brushwood Boy of Kip- 
ling. The complexity, it is true, of complete, normal human life 
is lacking, and only the novel can supply this lack. But, though 
a Henry Esmond must rank above any short story, the place of 
the latter form is, nevertheless, a distinct and worthy one, neces- 
sary to certain modes of study in character and life. 
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Arr. VIII—STEVENSON AND HIS GOSPEL OF 
CHEERFUL LIVING 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


No one but Robert Louis Stevenson could have written that 
couplet in just that way. “The most memorable quality attached 
to the sayings of eminent men is not usually the wit, or the wisdom, 
or the truth of the saying, but the stamp of a distinct personality 
upon it.” Thus someone suggests that Goethe’s remark describing 
architecture as “frozen music” is so far removed from the per- 
sonality of Goethe that any one of a thousand might have said it 
and it would have run its suggestive course in the minds of men; 
but the great word of the dying statesman, Pitt, “Fold up the 
map of Europe,” is dependent for its significance upon the stamp 
of his distinct personality with which the saying is branded. 
The two lines which I have quoted from A Child’s Garden of 
Verses are in quite the same case. Their significance is dependent 
upon their intimate association with the personality of their author. 
They bear the distinctive thumb-marks of the man who wrote them, 
and, as such, they furnish the clue which enables the biographical 
detective to unravel the life story of this great apostle of joyous 
living; this cheerful criminal who from somewhere stole so much 
of sunshine, and whose “glorious morning face” has not ceased to 
illuminate a world which has fallen on weary days. A gray-haired 
negro was laughing heartily at his cabin door, his back bent with 
the burden of years, his ebony face fairly shining with merriment. 
A stranger stopped long enough to inquire the reason of his good 
humor and received the laconic reply: “Oh, I ’s jes’ glad I ’s 
livin’.” This was Stevenson’s Credo. He went through life with 
the arrows of death quivering in his heart, but he uttered no com- 
plaint, offered no apologies, made no wry face, and in the end 
gave it as his deliberate verdict: “Sick or well, I’ve had a splendid 
life of it.” 

Robert Lewis Balfour Stevenson (his baptismal name) was 
born at Edinburgh on November 13, 1850. He came of good 
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Scotch Covenanter stock, but unfortunately his parents were not 
so sturdy in vigorous physical vitality as in moral and religious 
principle. On his father’s side he belonged to a distinguished 
family of engineers and lighthouse builders. Grim, sober-minded, 
determined Scotchmen were these early Stevensons. From them 
came the spirit of adventure, the love of the sea, the instinct of 
travel, and something of the gift for literary expression which 
later ripened into such rich fruitage in the genius of the author. 
His mother was a Balfour, daughter of a Scotch clergyman. It 
was from her that his life received its inclination toward cheerful 
living. “Her desire to be pleased, her interest in any experience, 
however new or unexpected, her resolute refusal to see the un- 
pleasant side of things, all had their counterpart in her son.” 
But along with this heritage of gayety and cheer she gave to him 
also a birthright of suffering which overshadowed him until the 
end. During all the early part of her married life Margaret 
Stevenson was more or less an invalid with persistent and alarm- 
ing symptoms of consumption. Her only child, Robert Louis, 
inherited from her a predisposition to affections of the lungs. 
“He was unfortunate, besides,” says his wife, “in having to endure 
in infancy the climate of Edinburgh, which with its cold mists 
and penetrating east winds was far from a desirable home for a 
delicate child.” Had Stevenson’s infancy been passed in the fresh 
air and sunshine of a milder climate, his whole life might have 
been different. This sentence of death which hung about him 
affected his entire career. It determined his choice of literature 
as a profession. It made him a wanderer in the earth. It drove 
him out as an exile from his native land, of which he never ceased 
to think with wistful longing. Afar, on a lonely island of the 
southern seas, he heard the echo of a mission bell across the beach, 
and thus he muses in his diary: “How very different stories are 
told by that drum of tempered iron! To the natives it is a new, 
strange, outlandish thing; to us of Europe it is redolent of home. 
In the ears of mission priests it calls up memories of French and 
Flemish cities. In my homesick heart ’tis talking of Scotland, of 
the gray metropolis of the north, of a village on a stream, of van- 
ished faces and silent tongues.” But he never saw the gray 
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metropolis again. It would have been fatal to return. Indeed, 
all his work was done under this shadow of impending death, and 
perhaps for this reason he worked so furiously, pursuing his voca- 
tion amid difficulties that for one of less courage and persistence 
would have made any kind of work impossible. He writes thus 
to a friend: “For fourteen years I have not had a day’s real health. 
I have written in bed and written out of it, written in hemorrhages, 
written in sickness, written torn by coughing, written when my 
head swam for weakness. The battle goes on; ill or well is a 
trifle, so as it goes. I was made for contest, and the powers have 
willed that my battlefield should be this dingy, inglorious one of 
the bed and the physic bottle.” I have laid emphasis upon this 
physical burden which Stevenson carried in order to create the 
dark firmament in which the silver star of his unfailing cheerful- 
ness shone with such undimmed and steady luster. “Think of the 
nature of his life,” says Dr. W. J. Dawson. “A consumptive 
youth, grazed by the arrow of death in the first lap of the great 
race of life; for year after year knowing immoderate sickness, 
and scarce a day of moderate health; at thirty-three, in spite of 
incredible exertion, still unable to support himself; yet in all 
his letters not so much as a complaint, amid all his sickness not a 
moment’s relaxation of intellectual toil.” When his right arm 
was bound to his side, for fear of its movement causing a hemor- 
rhage, he learned to write with his left hand. When that was 
forbidden he dictated to his wife. And when silence was finally 
imposed he learned to dictate by the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 
Thus his literary toil ceased not. 

In their general tone and attitude toward life Browning and 
Stevenson are very closely and deeply allied. Both maintain the 
same cheerful optimism. That the latter felt this kinship of spirit 
is demonstrated by his sympathetic and frequent quotations from 
Browning. But in physical conditions the contrast between them 
is wide and deep. In his charming study of Browning Dr. Lock- 
wood says: “Throughout life Browning was a man of robust health 
and overflowing vitality. First, last and midmost, as we read his 
works, or read works about him, is this impression of vivid health- 
fulness and abounding life. There is present all through his 
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poetry, too, the ringing note of joy in mere sensuous existence, as 
when in Saul he breaks forth into lusty song: 


Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


Now, in Stevenson also there is this same vibrant joy in life; this 
same masculine delight in existence. But for him, invalid that 
he was, there was no “prime vigor of manhood,” no actual leap- 
ing from rock to rock. That would have brought on a hemorrhage. 
He spent many of his days in the sick bed which his imagination 
transformed into what he called the “pleasant land of counter- 
pane.” Thus, while the optimism of Browning sprang, at least 
to a degree, from the abounding physical vitality of his own life, 
the cheerfulness of Stevenson was the reuslt of a deliberate and 
determined purpose to be happy himself and to give happiness 
to others. He did not consider happiness to be the ultimate 
reward which mankind is seeking. In fact, he quotes with approval 
a saying of Fleeming Jenkin, when someone said to him that she 
would never be happy again. “ ‘What does that signify? quoth 
he; ‘we are not here to be happy but to be good.’” Neither does 
he believe with some “canting moralists” that happiness and good- 
ness stand in the relation of effect and cause. He states in strong 
terms his opinion that happiness is by no means a certain accom- 
paniment of right conduct. But if the happiness of duty is ques- 
tionable, the duty of happiness is of preéminent importance. And 
this is the message of his life. We have no right to be gloomy 
upon any pretext. In a poem entitled The Celestial Surgeon this 
sentiment finds its most complete expression. In it he prays with 
tragic earnestness for anything that may save him from lapsing 
into a condition of joyless apathy: 
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If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Brooks, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. 


While there was a natural gayety in his disposition, the cireum- 
stances of his life were such that the inclination had often to be 
reinforced by the stern sense of duty. Had he not resolutely 
clung to optimism, pessimism would not have been far away. But 
“when all was dark he deliberately pointed his telescope right into 
the blackness and found a star.” Whatsoever things were true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, these he deter- 


mined to dwell upon to the exclusion of all else. He had small 
patience with the author who, in an effort to afford a popular 
flavor and attract the morbid mob, adds a steady current of what 
he called “the rancid.” “I think the crier-up has a good trade,” 
he said, “but I like less and less every year the berth of the runner- 
down.” He could not even endure the chant of a Miserere which 
he heard in Moyon Cathedral. He considered a Miserere to be 
the composition of an atheist anyway. He could have borne it 
himself, he says, “having had a good deal of open air exercise of 
late,” but he was distressed for the old men and women worshipers 
who were present. It was not the right sort of music for them, 
and he believed that everybody preferred a Jubilate Deo for his 
ordinary singing. 

Mingled with this deliberate choice of wholesome, happy 
thoughts he developed through the discipline of experience a 
philosophic tranquillity of mind. “An imperturbable demeanor,” 
he says, in an Inland Voyage, “comes from perfect patience. 
Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, but go on, in 
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fortune or misfortune, at their own private pace, like a clock 
during a thunderstorm.” So Stevenson preached and practiced 
the gospel of joyous living. Making mock of his own illness, he 
turns his troubles into farces, lives a strenuous life of intellectual 
activity, crosses the Atlantic as an amateur emigrant in the steer- 
age. In later years he rises from what promised to be his death- 
bed, again crosses the ocean, and the Continent, and sails away 
into the south seas on an exhilarating voyage of adventure and 
observation; becomes experienced seaman, planter, politician, 
friend of savage peoples, plunging into every sort of action with 
a kind of joyous fury, yet preserving, except on rare occasions, a 
calm, unvexed tranquillity and a determined purpose to leave the 
world brighter than he found it, and with the prayer upon his 
lips: “Give us to awake with smiles, give us to labor smiling; 
as the sun lightens the world, so let our loving kindness make 
bright this house of our habitation.” When, in 1879-1880, Ste- 
venson fell on evil times in California he spent some months in the 
village of Monterey. There he formed one of his happy friend- 
ships with Jules Simoneau, the keeper of a French restaurant. 
Not long ago in the Century Magazine appeared the account of an 
interview with this old Frenchman of almost ninety years, who 
is still erect and sturdy and immensely proud of his one-time 
intimacy with the famous author. He was asked by this inter- 
viewer the secret of his long and happy life, and he replied, “Shall 
I tell you ze zecrete? I nevair fret. If good luck comes, I enjoy; 
if bad luck, I get out of it as soon as possible and I nevair get 
sick with desir for what I can not have. Enjfin, I am content.” 
And then, throwing out his chest proudly, he added: “Stevenson 
was like me.” The old Frenchman was right; Stevenson was like 
him. “He truly made always the most of the best, the least of the 
worst” ; he, if any, practiced the courage that he preached, and by 
his example has led countless souls to resolve with him to “play 
the man.” 

Having thus tried to emphasize this great task of happiness 
which Stevenson steadfastly set before himself as a duty of car- 
dinal importance, a fundamental Christian virtue to be prayed 
for and cultivated, I wish now to point out some of the practical 
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and available sources of gladness which Stevenson deliberately 
drew upon and encouraged, and which we also may cultivate. In 
these modern days, when there is matter for discontent on every 
hand, when men and women are hurried, worried, and preoccupied, 
and we are grown somewhat hysterical about the undoubted mis- 
eries of human life, and are driven in our search for a panacea 
to all manner of strange experiments in philosophy, sociology 
and science falsely so called, we are quite in need of rediscovering 
the sources of cheerful living. To begin with, Stevenson kept ever 
a child’s heart beating in his breast. When he became a man 
there were some childish things which, happily, he did not put 
away. This is the unending charm of his Garden of Verses, where, 
as we read, we wander like happy children in meadows flecked 
with flowers. For him everything is singing: 
Of speckled eggs the birdie sings, 
And nests among the trees; 
The sailor sings of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas. 
The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 


The organ with the organ man 
Is singing in the rain. 


His rich and active imagination never suffered him to outgrow 
the innocent love of play. He could spend hours with his foster 
son, Lloyd Osborn, on the floor of a large attic chamber at a great 
game of war, in which they built roads and fortifications and 
planned fierce campaigns in which squadrons of tin soldiers were 
ruthlessly slain. Another charming evidence of this boyish delight 
in toys is to be found in his story of an Inland Voyage. He and 
his friend find themselves in an old French village where Steven- 
son is immensely taken up with watching the antics of three little 
mechanical figures on the town clock, “who look knowingly at one 
another, and then ‘kling!’ go the three hammers on three little 
bells below.” “I had a great deal of healthy pleasure from their 
maneuvers,” he says, “and took good care to miss as few perform- 
ances as possible.” His intense delight in nature is like that of a 
child let loose among the woods and meadows. Everything gives 
him pleasure, “so that to see the day break, or the moon rise, 
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or to meet a friend, or to hear the dinner eall when he is hungry, 
fills him with surprising joy.” Some very violent squalls strike 
them in the south seas, “but everyone rejoiced,” he reports; “it 
was impossible to help it; a soul of putty had to sing.” Thus he 
gave himself up to simple enjoyment in the great theater of the 
natural world about him, where real men and women are the actors, 
where real mountains and rivers and stars make up the scenes. 
There is a gospel for us all in this. We are too complex in these 
days. There is too much pepper in our modern soup; we have 
seasoned it too highly for enjoyment. To be sure, we cannot go 
back to the wigwam and the camp fire, but, like Stevenson, we 
can keep alive the child spirit and find simplicity in the midst of 
complexity. Another source of unfailing cheerfulness was the 
breadth of Stevenson’s sympathies—the catholicity of his inter- 
ests. He could be equally at home among the savages of the south 
seas or in the drawing room of English aristocracy. He had a 
most marvelous genius for friendship, and men of the most diverse 
types were fastened to him by hooks of steel. Every life and 
every object had an interest for him. He had no patience with the 
specialist whose life was cramped and narrowed by devotion to 
one thing, even though such an one became an authority on the 
classification of toadstools or the meaning of a Greek root. He 
is filled with an invigorating sense of the opulence and the wide- 
ness of the world. He is a hater of houses. He delights in sky- 
room and sea-room and the broad stretch of peopled lands. Very 
frequently we notice that he brings together on his pages lists of 
persons and things quite unrelated. Now it is “Brooks, and my 
food, and summer rain”; again, “The state, the churches, peopled 
empires, war and rumors of war, and the voices of the arts.” In 
one of his prayers he contrasts the handful of men on the island 
with the myriads of trees and the teeming fishes, and prays that 
they may understand the lesson of the trees and the meaning of 
the fishes: “Let us see ourselves for what we are, one out of the 
countless number of the clans of thy handiwork. When we would 
despair let us remember that these also please and serve thee.” 
Thus does he move about the crowded world, with a breadth of 
appreciation which relates him in understanding sympathy to 
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every detail of creation and a wealth of interest which is all- 
inclusive. Such a man will never be troubled with ennui or 
despair. Life for him will never become dreary or uninteresting. 
He will find enjoyment even in unpleasant places because the whole 
glad world will be ever singing in his heart. But, if the unique 
joyousness of Stevenson’s life sprang from naturalness and sym- 
pathy, its deepest source was an essential confidence in the order 
of things—in brief, his faith. So much depends on the mental 
attitude with which we approach life. If you teach your child 
that the world is peopled by malignant spirits, that in every shadow 
lurks a ghost or a goblin, that every night gives birth to monsters 
who will leap upon him out of the dark, what product will you 
have? A poor, puny, fearful lad, without spontaneity or joy, who 
finds in life only an awesome mystery before which he must 
tremble and despair. But, on the other hand, suppose you teach 
him to approach life in the spirit of confidence, knowing that the 
dark cannot hurt him, that there are no shadowy shapes of black- 
ness except the unreal fancies of his own misguided mind. Out 
of such confidence, or faith, if you please, in the order of things, 
will come a healthy, vigorous character which will go through life 
with a firm tread and a buoyant, happy heart. This was Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s attitude toward life. His was not a false 
optimism, which shuts its eyes to the pain and misery of existence. 
He had looked both death and life squarely in the face, and yet 
he tells us in Pulvis et Umbra: “In'the harsh face of life faith can 
read a bracing gospel.” From the thick of his great political fight 
in Samoa, little more than a year before his death, he wrote to 
Professor Colvin: “The inherent tragedy of things works itself 
out from white to black and blacker; and the poor things of a 
day look ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron fa°th? I cannot 
say that it does. I believe in an ultimate decency of things; ay, 
and if I woke in hell, should still believe it.” This man was able 
To feel. in the ink of the slough, 

And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire 

Run through, and transpierce, and transpire, 


And a secret purpose of glory in every part, 
And the answering glory of battle fill my heart. 
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Speaking once of a crisis in his own experience he said: “I came 
about like a well-handled ship. There stood at the wheel that 
unknown steersman whom we call God.” This faith may be taken 
as the basis of his optimism. 

Mr. John Kelman, of Edinburgh, who has written a sugges- 
tive volume on The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, calls our 
attention to an incident in the life of Robert Stevenson the grand- 
father, the distinguished lighthouse builder of Scotland. They 
were constructing the Bell Rock Light when a great storm broke 
upon the reef and the ship Pharos riding at her anchor. After 
twenty-seven hours of what seemed imminent peril Robert Steven- 
son came out of the cabin. “On deck,” he says, “there was only 
one solitary individual looking out, to give the alarm in the event 
of the ship breaking from her moorings.” This sailor was lashed 
to the foremast to prevent him being washed overboard. When 
Mr. Stevenson looked toward him he appeared to smile, as though 
all were well. And the old engineer records that the smile of that 
watch on deck set his mind at ease and resigned him to whatever 
result might follow. Mr. Kelman very beautifully uses this story 
as an allegory of the grandson’s faith. “His storm also was long 
and affrighting, and he likewise was at ease in his own mind and 
perfectly resigned to the ultimate result. The reason was that he 
too, looking out, had seen a smile upon a certain Face.” 


oy, Bay he. 
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Art. IX.—OXONIANS AND AMERICAN COLLEGIANS 


In 1905 the Review of Reviews published an article which 
stated some of my first impressions of the comparative scholarship 
of Oxonians and American collegians. What I said I believed; 
but I also believed many other things which were left unsaid. The 
burden of Rhodes’s desire for Anglo-Saxon amity was heavy upon 
me, and I was reluctant to say of the English undergraduates any- 
thing which, in its coming from so recent and so peculiarly 
conditioned a student as an American Rhodian, might justly be 
accused of being in bad taste and might also provoke bad feeling. 
The good effects of the Englishman’s confined range of study, his 
acquaintance with literature, his intelligent appreciation of art 
contrasted with the ill effects of our own rosary of educational 
smatterings and our ignorance of many of the things that are 
fundamental to one’s possession of what is commonly termed “cul- 
ture”—there was plenty to be said on these matters, and, on hear- 
ing it said, the Oxonian could only arch his back and purr. Now, 
however, after three years at the English university, I feel myself 
less the guest of Oxford and more an ordinary Oxford student 
whose tongue may freely wag in more than one direction, since its 
owner holds no brief for either country, or, rather, briefs for 
both. 

It is hard to determine the “average Oxonian’s” intellectual 
attainments. The members of different colleges are miles apart, 
scholastically. Every college, to be sure, has its “slackers” whose 
aspirations center round the cushions at the bottom of a Cherwell 
punt; its athletes whose souls, minds, and bodies are wrapped in 
blazers of ’varsity blue—though not so impenetrably as those of 
our own athletes in their “H” and “Y” sweaters; its sports who 
hunt, make quick trips to London, and reside at the university 
because it’s one of the best places for a good time extant; its 
“bloods” who herd together and deplore the existence of those 
“rotters,” the rest of the college; its intellectual snobs who crack 
jokes only in Latin or Greek iambics; and finally, its types of 
the very best student of the humanities to be found in the world. 
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Nevertheless, as in our home fraternities, their various proportions 
of this mixture make Oxford colleges distinctly good or bad. Go 
to Baliol and stay there for a few weeks without knowing, even 
by reputation, the undergraduates in other colleges and you'll be 
convinced that the “average Oxonian” is a composite Pater, Jebb, 
Gladstone, and Kant—with a dab of Perkeo, if that’s the name 
of the worthy who emptied the Heidelberg tun. Go to Pembroke 
under the same conditions and you'll think he’s a Perkeo with a 
dab of Pater, for, practically, all these Englishmen, no matter 
whether through home influences, convention, or taste, have at least 
some love for art and literature, and even those who do not always 
approve of common orthography and common decency have some 
feeling for literary style. These college lines, I repeat, are not 
invariably clear and straight. There are still “Pemmie” men who 
point with pride to Samuel Johnson’s old room on their quad; 
and more than one “Belialite” occasionally seeks an oasis in the 
desert of high thinking. But when one meets a man, as one often 
does, who really enjoys Aischylus, Hegel, Ruskin, and Browning 
as summer reading, one is right four times out of five in guessing 
that he’s not a member of Pembroke, Worcester, Hertford, or of 
any one of half a dozen other “colls.” And when one meets 
another man, as one sometimes does, who finds that entertaining 
literature begins with Meredith, believes that the drama reached 
its apex in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” or “Man and Super- 
man,” and wonders where he’s heard of Diirer before, one may 
be reasonably certain that the egis of Baliol or of New College 
doesn’t cover him—unless he’s an American, smuggled in out of 
deference to Rhodes’s wishes, and a somewhat extraordinary 
American, too, in that he has an acquaintance, of sorts, with Mere- 
dith, Pinero, Shaw, and Diirer, and convictions on any artistic 
question. 

Americans here and elsewhere are fond of quoting that hoary 
phrase, “Oxford veneer,” in explanation of the Englishman’s vast 
superiority in the humanities. It’s a convenient phrase. It saves 
one the trouble of forming an opinion, saves one’s face, and saves 
from a well-earned death our national trait of working overtime a 
derogatory resume of foreigners. If this “veneer” in the study 
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of the classics means the appreciation of a work of ancient litera- 
ture as literature, at the sacrifice of acquaintance with the last 
German notion of it as an archeological tilting-ground ; if “veneer” 
in general means the knowledge and enjoyment of the artistic 
masterpieces that contribute so largely to making life worth while, 
and a willingness to talk about them while athletics and theatrics 
are taking a deserved rest—if this is “veneer,” Oxonians have it, 
and it’s a pity.we haven’t. Nothing is more wearisome than an 
affected love of art, but it was the real thing that I once heard 
dismissed by an American Rhodian as being fit only for “Sissies.” 
Yet, despite his example, this affectation is preéminently our own 
characteristic. Notwithstanding his greater ability to do so and 
notwithstanding his mysteriously earned reputation, the Oxonian 
does not try to “show off” to the extent we do. Sometimes he 
goes to the other extreme and assumes a don’t-know-anything- 
about-anything air which fits most deceivingly with his stolid 
countenance: some of the cleverest, wisest criticisms I’ve ever 
heard have come from an English friend who is always dumb in 
the presence of strangers, his face immobile as a pyramid and 
intelligent as a cod’s.° This “veneer” calls for nothing but our 
unqualified admiration and envy. Yet one doesn’t have to follow 
Spencer to the bitter end to feel that there’s something to be said 
for the man who has a substitute for the other fellow’s ability to 
describe “the labors of Hercules.” The educational training of 
the Englishman who reads for the school of “Liters: Humaniores,” 
the distinctive Oxford course, has its defects: our own collegian’s 
training has its virtues. A most clever young Briton, whose 
acquaintance with literature, philosophy, and art made me, in my 
mortification, regret the passing of the primitive life, somewhat 
revived my self-esteem by finally alluding to Mexico as the capital 
of Texas. I joyfully led his imagination on and on through the 
realms of physical geography, sociology, economics, anatomy, and 
European history, sparing him the higher mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry of which he had scarcely heard—and though I 
remembered next to nothing of those subjects, his naive expositions 
made me feel myself almost a man once more. An American 
collegian invariably finds that he knows at least something of 
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many subjects upon which the Oxonian ventures only with disaster, 
and subjects no less important, though less fitted for the conven- 
tional drawing room discussion, than a refined appreciation of 
the state of the modern drama or of the last Academy exhibition. 
But we need a somewhat less broad curriculum—or better mem- 
ories—to be quite the Englishmen’s equals so far as amount of 
assimilated information is concerned. The Oxford classicist, to 
my mind, gets the best classical education in the world. But here 
again we have at least something to show by way of atonement 
for our failure to read Greek and Roman literature as literature. 
During my first term at the university I rashly engaged in a 
discussion of ancient poetry with an Oxonian. Immediately he 
bombarded me with enough quotations from various authors, in 
illustration of his points, to stock a library. My own painfully 
amassed supply of couplets dwindled to exhaustion: he held the 
floor for half an hour and then left the room triumphantly spout- 
ing a terrific ode from the “Agamemnon” in Anglicized Greek, at 
the same time meditating, no doubt, the illiterateness of Ameri- 
cans. Yet even this man, who can write, talk and quote Latin 
and Greek more or less like a belated Cicero, reveals quite sizable 
gaps in his classical knowledge. He has taken some of the biggest 
prizes open to Oxford classicists, but of ancient topography, public 
buildings, epigraphy, numismatics and paleography he is entirely 
ignorant. He took an allusion to the “C. I. L.” (Corpus Inserip- 
tionum Latinarum) for an attempt to bring chemical formule into 
the argument—a double-headed “floater” best to be uppreciated by 
an American classicist. Still, in the quantity as well as in the 
quality of his classical knowledge this man excels any of our own 
students I’ve ever met: and there are many Oxonians who are 
scholastically his peers. 

The great good points of our system of smatterings appear to 
me to be its applicability to the life of the majority of American 
graduates, its potential benefits, and the sense of proportion it 
fosters. Till quite recently the educated men of England were 
necessarily graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Practically 
speaking, only the well-to-do could apply, many of them men who 
need never work for a living, most of them men who were to 
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“go in” for one of the “gentlemanly” professions. To these men, 
England being then and now something of a social stamp-album, 
the two universities gave what they wanted—an education that had 
little to do with the sordid interests of everyday life and everyday 
people. Incipient gentlemen were popped into the oven of learn- 
ing and full-fledged gentlemen were drawn out, nicely browned 
and ready for the top strata in English society’s paté. This is 
only a bit less true today. The Oxonian and Cantab come from 
homes very different to those left by the students at other English 
universities and by most of our own undergraduates. Just as the 
Oxonian gets from his university what he wishes and needs, so 
do our collegians get what they need—though all of them, no 
doubt, at times wish that they, too, could make the easy transitions 
from comfortable home to comfortable college, to comfortable, 
unworldly education, to comfortable, “gentlemanly” occupation. 
But our collegians come from the people, not from a class; and 
they must in the majority of cases go back and live among the 
people. Their future is not clearly outlined, free from storm and 
stress. Comparatively few American students, chiefly for the rea- 
son that our college educations are so widely distributed, see ahead 
of them pleasant little grooves in which to stroll along during the 
rest of their lives. They must be prepared for all sorts of work, 
all sorts of associates, all sorts of rapid changes. The Oxford 
course in “Litere Humaniores” would be to many of them, in 
some respects, worse than useless. Unnecessarily, but almost in- 
variably, it is a course of study which tends toward disqualifying 
a man for a life wherein adaptability, wide human sympathy and 
intuitive action are of primary importance. Especially is this 
true of the course as taken at Oxford by men who are all of 
approximately the same class socially and financially. Of the 
struggles, the privations, the feelings, hopes, and needs of three 
fourths of the English people they know nothing and therefore 
care less. Splendid exceptions one may easily recall. But in most 
eases it is despite rather than because of the view of humanity 
afforded by an Oxford education. Put an Oxonian in Australia 
or in Canada, in any capacity but that of a schoolmaster, and 
he—and the colonials—have a hard time till he has unlearned 
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half of his ’varsity acquisitions. He can’t understand their crudity 
and they aren’t disposed to overvalue his culture. I have this on 
the authority of many colonial Rhodians at the university, and it 
would be equally true of his life in the States. The American 
student’s collegiate smatterings, on the contrary, do not remove 
him from the world at large, the less so, since an American uni- 
versity is infinitely nearer to being a miniature United States than 
Oxford a miniature England: he is merely prepared to take a 
more intelligent interest and a more helpful part in what interests 
everybody. Moreover, he has become accustomed to facing new 
questions, new fields of study: it is partly this training that 
makes him less apt than the Englishman to be afraid of being the 
fool to rush in where angels fear to tread—an experiment that has 
so often spelled success and progress. 

Closely related to this good feature of our educational system 
are its potential benefits. Four years at an American college on 
top of many years of precollegiate odds and ends seldom make a 
man a scholar and often fail to make him a man of scholarly tastes. 
Our scholars usually are the result of our graduate departments— 
much better organized, by the way, than that at Oxford. At any 
one time the Oxonian has at command more scholastic facts than 
the American student, simply because the latter has grazed over 
an impossibly wide range of subjects. But when the need arises, 
as it more often does arise for the American than for the English- 
man in after life, our ’varsity graduate can easily brush up and 
add to his information on a large number of subjects that lie 
perilously close to the brink of his memory, subjects which the 
Oxonian had never studied and would be timorous of entering 
upon. A priori reasoning would make this wide education offered 
by our colleges a more suitable preparation for an Indian civil 
service man than the training in the Oxford classical schools which 
now best fits him for the examinations for those well-paid posts. 
Yet more efficient public servants can hardly be desired. It is not 
their intimate knowledge of Plato, however, that makes them 
efficient administrators, but rather the upper class Englishman’s 
innate executive ability, nourished by practiced convictions of class 
superiority and by the sense of inteilectual superiority which this 
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classical course at Oxford generates. Their easy self-assurance and 
self-esteem are unqualified virtues in India. 

Kindred to the other two is the third advantage of our stu- 
dents’ fleeting glimpses of many vast fields of study, the sense of 
proportion thereby acquired. The Oxford term for chemistry, 
“stinks,” is significant. Many scholars have at least a half- 
admitted belief that their own line-of study is the only one of real 
importance in the world. But the Oxford student of “Litere 
Humaniores” too often has a contempt, born of ignorance, for 
those “extraordinary” pursuits that are not his own. The Ameri- 
ean collegian better estimates the value of all of mankind’s activi- 
ties and is more apt to respect knowledge wherever he finds it. 

These, in brief, seem to me to be the main points of difference, 
for good and for bad, between the “Literse Humaniores” Oxonian 
and the American collegian: we need some of the things they have, 
and England is gradually becoming a place wherein they might not 
be the worse for some of the things we have. Mutual grafting 
must be cautiously attempted, but it is not impossible. 


Sat Dig 
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Art. X.—THE WORLD’S DEBT TO JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE 


Tue false impressions, regarding the social and domestic life 
of Thomas and Jane Welsh Carlyle, as conveyed by James Anthony 
Froude’s Reminiscences and Letters, can never wholly be gathered 
up and the world given correct views of the home life of these 
greatest workers and helpers of the nineteenth century. It is the 
story over again of the lifting of the lid of Pandora’s box—only 
the evils which went out this time were imaginary. Pathetic beyond 
expression is it that for so long a time the general reading public 
should have seen a distorted vision of the really beautiful home 
life of the Carlyles. The books, edited by Froude, were seized 
with avidity, because, as Ruskin would say, we loved gossip like 
the maid and the stable boy. We read, and our opinions were 
so fixed that when other Reminiscences and other Letters appeared 
but few cared to read. Carlyle left the Letters for Froude to edit 
because he called Froude his friend and “friend” meant much to 
Carlyle. He was sure of his own strong love for his wife and 
knew, as no one else could know, how devotedly and unselfishly 
she loved him. The Letters, as he passed them over to Froude, 
told this truth to Carlyle. Froude knew the reading world and 
knew its delight in a sensation. He, also, by force of habit could 
have done nothing different from what he did do. 


Habit with him was all the test of truth: 
“Tt must be right; I’ve done it from my youth.” 


In Paul’s Life of Froude, published in 1905, going from 
Froude’s dreary childhood to his career at Oxford, he dwells upon 
the time when he was under the spell of John Henry Newman. 
Herbert Paul says: “Froude could not have done better for his 
style or much worse for his loyalty to truth.” He wrote for New- 
man the Life of Saint Neot and was instructed to “rationalize 
when the evidence is weak; this will give credibility.” For a 
man who was by nature unexact this was most unfortunate. His 
history of Henry VIII was avowedly written with a “polemical 
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purpose.” The least of the charges regarding his History of Eng- 
land is that “it is sophistication of history,” “polemical dealings 
with facts,” and “perversion of morality.” His Cesar is for the 
reader to examine through Froude’s own glasses. When the Car- 
lyle manuscripts fell into his hands, after a life of misstatements, 
how could he have done differently? It was as easy for Froude 
to omit a sentence or a word as for the schoolboy who quoted 
Scripture “When sinners entice thee, consent thou.” It was most 
natural for him to guess at an interpretation; omit, twist, spread 
before the world what would make it believe that Carlyle and 
his lady wife lived a cat-and-dog life; that the husband neglected, 
scolded and ill-treated his wife who was never satisfied with her 
husband, and he, after the death of his wife, lived in a constant 
agony of remorse! 

With every one else, I had this impression of the Carlyles 
after the first reading of Reminiscences and Letters. When I had 
lived my second decade with a busy professional man I again read 
the books, putting myself in the place of Jane Welsh. I found 
I began to look at the domestic life of the Carlyles from a new 
point of view. Carlyle was no longer belittled. I turned again 
with pleasure to his Heroes and Hero Worship. I took down my 
Sartor Resartus and saw that Carlyle had, right before him, at 
Craigenputtoch, a marvelous object-lesson when he talked about 
the bliss and glory of duty well done. I went back to an old copy 
of Froude’s Life of Thomas Carlyle and among the few letters 
there, some of them charming, I found that I had two characters 
standing before me, who lived in a home where was sympathy, 
felicity, beauty. 

I have read The New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle (edited by Alexander Carlyle), chosen from what was left 
unpublished by Froude. These: show the domestic life of the 
Carlyles from a different standpoint than that taken by Froude, 
but I had already sifted falsehood from truth in the letters I had 
read, so I really learned nothing new. Many of these letters of 
Mrs. Carlyle are fragrant with adoring love for her Mr. Great- 
heart. Writing a friend, Mrs. Carlyle says: “We see numbers 
of people, but are always content when alone. My husband some- 
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times reads to me. I read, or work, or just sit and look at him, 
which I find as profitable employment as any other.” In another 
letter: “If he were only here, there would not be such a happy 
pair on the face of the earth.” To her husband she writes, not 
knowing that all the world could read it: “I wish I could give 
you a kiss for every minute I have been absent.” We do not need 
these expressions to show the devotion of Jane Welsh for her 
husband; we need only look at this society-loving woman six years 
on that moorland farm, fifteen miles from a lemon, happy in her 
husband’s silent company while he wrote and wrote at his won- 
derful Philosophy of philosophies. Her husband had no need to 


say to her, 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s heaven for? 


She believed in her husband’s greatness. She knew the power of 
help and sympathy that lay in her; she “knew she had strength 
to stand the struggle before his greatness was recognized,” and, 
“Tf the knocker makes no sound for weeks, I am happy and glad.” 
“My husband is as good company as any reasonable mortal could 
desire.” When the world began to recognize Carlyle’s genius, 
when he was delivering his lectures on Hero Worship, she glee- 
fully exclaimed: “I knew it long ago!” She did know it, and 
she patiently and encouragingly kept his face toward the goal no 
matter how deep he might be in the slough of despond. In the 
Carlyle and Goethe Correspondence we find, throughout, in his 
letters, a tone of appreciation for the influence and ability of Mrs. 
Carlyle. Carlyle shows his pride when he says: “My wife knows 
you in your own language and her first criticism of you was, 
expressed with some surprise—‘ThisGoethe is a greater genius than 
Schiller!’ She would have me, in her name, beg of you to accept 
this purse, the work, as I can testify, of dainty fingers and true 
love. She sympathizes with me in most things and agrees, also, 
in my admiration of you.” In Carlyle’s correspondence with 
Emerson, from 1834-1872, in ail the exquisitely charming Letters 
there is never one from across the waters but gives the impression 
of a sane, sensible, happy home, and, as Carlyle would have quoted 
from his “friend Oliver,” “It had exceeding much refreshment 
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in it.” Scores of times Carlyle speaks of his wife in tenderest 
tones. Emerson speaks of her with the frankness of a warm 
friendship of thirty-nine years, and always gives his impression 
of Mrs. Carlyle as a happy woman wholly in sympathy with her 
husband’s lifework. Letters of Carlyle, among the papers of 
Daniel Hope, a merchant of Glasgow, speak of Mrs. Carlyle as 
an invalid, but full of courage. There are but few letters, and 
the main reason for publishing seems to be the fact that the Car- 
lyles dined with Daniel Hope! Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters to Her 
Housemaid, simply show the kind heart of the writer—just such 
letters as a real lady’ would write her maid who was in her child- 
hood home and sorrowing on account of the death of her mother. 
Edward Strachey, who publishes Letters from Carlyle, speaks of 
Mrs. Carlyle as a lover of her home, proud of her husband, a 
woman of wit and humor. 

Whenever the beautiful life of Jane Welsh has come to mind, 
for many years I have felt as though Carlyle transmuted that life 
into words whenever he described the rewards of duty—words that 
he who runneth can read. . Looking at the life behind the “words,” 
we learn that wives of brain workers cannot count on cushions 
of ease. The wife of a genius must find her joy in her husband’s 
work. As a “Hannah Jane’? Perhaps. As a financier, like 
Mrs. Emerson? Sometimes. As a comrade and friend, like 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning or Jane Welsh Carlyle? “Bliss be- 
yond compare.” But to every woman to know such a beautiful, 
helpful, unselfish life as that of Mrs. Carlyle’s, helps us all 

To take patience, labor, to our heart and hand 

From her hand and heart and her brave cheer. 
The forty years Jane Welsh lived with Thomas Carlyle was no 
holiday life. She lived beside him, often in silence but always 
believing in his genius, which, when acknowledged by the world, 
caused her no surprise. Bread, earned with a pen guided by a 
conscience that allowed only the profoundest thought of the soul 
to go out to the world, she knew would be but a meager slice. 
So, with her maid, during the seven years on that Scotch moorland 
farm, she cared for the poultry, the eggs, the farm produce that 
helped keep poverty from the door while Carlyle sometimes worked 
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all day over one thought, sending out those magnificent essays, on 
Burns, Heyne, Goethe, Voltaire, Novalis, Johnson, Jean Paul 
Richter, and that wonderful prose poem, Sartor Resartus, pub- 
lished later (1834) but written at Craigenputtock. An author 
of today remarks: “My book was dashed off in six months!” 
Then he wonders why it had no length of days. Carlyle’s book, 
with the title of an old Scotch song—The Stitcher Restitched: or 
the Tailor Done Over—after nearly seventy-five years, sells 
annually by scores of thousands. Written by a seer, a prophet, it 
is a book full of encouragement to a soul battling with doubt, 
despair, and spiritual foes. He worked seven years on The French 
Revolution ; four on Cromwell; thirteen on Frederick the Great. 
At the time Carlyle was at work on his French Revolution he tells 
in a pathetic way of their poverty and trials. “How poor we 
were and, yet, how rich!” He gives a picture of their attendance 
at a theater for which they had received free tickets. They could 
not afford a carriage, the walking was muddy, and his wife’s over- 
shoes came off and he had to put them on, much to the disgust of 
both, who had on their very best attire. In traveling from their 
farm-home to London, to save expense they dined in the coach, and 
“poor Jeannie retired, in silence, with one of her terrible head- 
aches. Such headaches were nothing less than agony. Oh, my 
heroine; but she suffered in silence.” How the wife cheered her 
husband as he wrote, he himself tells. When writing the French 
Revolution, he says: “I was not easy to live with, but she flickered 
round me like perpetual radiance, and in spite of my glooms and 
misdoings never at any moment ceased to love and help me.” “No 
one but myself knows how hard the battle of life was at this time, 
and her part was brighter and braver than my own.” “I was 
Thomas the Doubter, the unhoping, the half-believing in myself 
and my priceless opulence.” “Worthless I was of your divinity; 
wrapt as I was in your perpetual love of me and pride in me in 
defiance of‘men and things. Oh, it was beautiful!” 

Carlyle’s health was not good. Intense brain work is a weari- 
ness of the flesh. His wife made for him that one bit of paradise 
left after the fall—a home. She made dishes he could eat. She 
made quiet for his work. She entertained people who bored her 
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husband, read his chapters, criticised, encouraged, gave him of her 
time, talent, genius,—freely, gladly. In their poverty she could 
not give dinners for the great people who came to them, but if, 
like Leigh Hunt, they did remain to eat, they partook of her 
Scotch porridge and went away thinking they had eaten the food 
of the gods. When John Mill, by accident, burned the manuscript 
of one hundred and twenty thousand words—the whole of the 
first volume of The French Revolution, “Jeannie flung her arms 
around my neck and lamented, consoled, and encouraged like a 
second self. Under heaven is nothing beautifuller,” says Carlyle. 
“We sat late talking about it and she said: ‘It shall all be written 
again.’ She made me promise to do the work which proved such 
a task that it was a job more like breaking my heart than any 
other in my experience. Jeannie, alone of beings, burned like a 
steady lamp beside me. I forget how much money we had,— 
perhaps £280 to front London with. ‘It shall last till The French 
Revolution is ready,’ she said, and she made it last.” 

Jane Welsh never sandpapered her husband. Whatever her 
worries, they were borne in silence. At this time, when life 
seemed one great burden, she wrote articles for the Review and 
used her money for household expenses. She economized; with 
her skill as an artist she fashioned her own garments. She ate 
Scotch porridge but made dishes for her husband which he enjoyed, 
never knowing how brave she was. She brought him from his 
work to take his daily walk or horseback ride and smiled on him 
when he returned to his pen and his own thoughts. He was 
diligent but desperate. Not rebellious or impious against God, 
but he says that he often looked at the fine horses and equipages 
in Hyde Park, as he took exercise, and said to himself: “None 
of you could do what I am doing, yet my poor Jeannie has to 
walk—walk—not even an omnibus for her. When I am through 
I will fling the book at your feet, buy a rifle and spade, and hide 
myself in a wilderness far from human baseness.” His soul was 
all astir. There were many books to be read and sifted; manu- 
scripts to be searched and personal tales to hear. He became 
nervous and irritable. He wrote Emerson (April, 1836) as he 
started on the third volume: “One pull more, and then! It seems 
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to me, I will fly into some obscurest cranny of the world, and lie 
silent there for a twelvemonth. The mind is weary, the body is 
very sick; a little black speck dances to and fro in the left eye 
(part of the retina protesting against the liver, and striking work) : 
I cannot help it; it must flutter and dance there like a signal of 
distress, unanswered till I be done.” 

When his last chapter was finished, at ten o’clock, on a rainy 
evening, January 14, 1837, his wife sat by with a cup of tea and 
a cheery word. “What will they do with this book, Jeannie, lass ?” 
he asked. “None knows,” he sadly replied to his own question. 
“But this J know. For two hundred years no book has come more 
truly from a man’s heart. Let them trample it under foot if they 
will.” “That! ‘Trample under foot’ !” exclaimed the wife. “They 
cannot do that.” He was comforted and strengthened. 

Emerson helped Carlyle, by the American edition, to £150. 
“Pathetic; but never mind, dear,” wrote Mrs. Carlyle to her 
husband who was from home. This amount, which represented 
the years of work, the thought, the talent, the genius of her loved 
one, made sore the wifely heart but she bravely wrote, “Never 
mind, dear. We can get along and it is a big work. You are 
famous!” and she pinched in the poverty and gloried in the fame. 
Fraser, for the English edition, gave Carlyle £100. “This is 
the way the world always rewarded its truest benefactors,” said 
Jane, “but, never mind, dear, we can get along,” and she hid her 
poverty the best she could. She greeted the great world of famous 
people in her little, exquisite box of a drawing room—made three 
feet larger by cutting the three feet from her bedroom—and all 
the great people made her happy because they acknowledged the 
fame of her husband. How proud she was! How she exulted 
in what Carlyle had done! He was her god. Tall, muscular, 
straight as an arrow, great of intellect, broad intelligence, wide 
knowledge of books, well versed in the languages, marvelously 
interesting as a conversationalist, independent in speech, free with 
his wit and careless of it, too, a laugh that was contagious, loved 
by a few, admired by all—and he was her husband! And she 
knew and she knew that her husband knew she had helped him to 
be all this. How unworthy the name of Love! Is anything less 
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than this stuff made of service, faith, courage? Love—that trans- 
mutes human clay into a god and offers self as a sacrifice—how 
divine a thing it is! 

Claudius Clear in British Weekly says, in “The Carlyles” : 
“Mrs. Carlyle was jealous of her husband’s fame. She was not 
content to shine in his light. She loved the glory of her own. 
There are unmistakable traces of annoyance at his praises and 
his reputation. Wherever this element enters married life it is 
fatal to the highest happiness.” I went thistle-hunting for ten 
years for this very thing and I could not find it. Right here let 
me quote the closing paragraph of Birrell’s Essay on Carlyle: 
“Brother dunces, lend me your ears! not to crop, but that I may 
whisper into their furry depths: ‘Do not quarrel with genius. 
We have none ourselves, and yet we are so constituted that we 
cannot live without it.’ ” 

When Carlyle went to London, in 1834, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
had finished their lifework. Tennyson had made one poor, little 
attempt toward fame. England was low morally and socially. 
Fashionable life had kept pace with the debased court of four 
Georges and a William. The lower strata of society dipped in the 
same direction. Carlyle looked on all this and his soul was stirred 
to its depths. He called London, “Fog Babylon,” and said the 
church had fallen speechless from obesity and apoplexy, with 
spinning dervishes in the pulpit! He was moved to write such 
political pamphlets that his best friends called him a lost man. 
He said only one friend in all the world stood by him, encouraging 
him to do his best for humanity, and that friend was his wife. 
His books were not a financial success. Two professorships, which 
he hoped might come to him, went to less worthy men, and he also 
failed to get the editorship of The London Review. Their main 
income was from lectures which were forwarded by their friends, 
the Wilsons, Miss Martineau, Henry Taylor, and others. This 
was in 1838. Carlyle speaks of the lectures as, “Detestable mix- 
ture of prophecy and playactorism. Nothing could be hatefuller 
tome. But I was obliged. It was odious confusions, horrors, and 
repugnancies, yet it was compulsion absolute. And she—oh, she 
was my angel and unwearied helper and comforter in all that. 
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How we drove together,—we poor two to our place of execution! 
She, with one economical drop of brandy, to give me at the very 
last and then shine around me like a bright aureola when all else 
was black and chaos. Oh, her love to me—her cheering, unaffected, 
useful, practical help to me! Was not I rich, after all? She 
had a steady hope in me, too, while I had habitually none—except 
of the desperate kind. Yea, she had a steady contentment with 
me and with our lot together, let it be what it might. “The more 
I wriggled in my agony of incipiency the more the people liked 
it, and the greater the success of the lecture,’ she declared, 
encouragingly.” This year Mrs. Welsh came to visit her daughter 
and Carlyle, who was proud of his lady wife and her lady mother, 
rejoiced because “select individuals of the aristocracy” were notic- 
ing them, and they were, as he sarcastically called it, “rather rising 
in society !” 

Queen Victoria came to the throne this year of 1838, and 
Carlyle had greater hope for England, and looked upon life with 
more faith and courage. He saw the queen one day as she passed. 
He removed his hat, saying: “May our maid redeem us as France 
was redeemed.” The latter part of this year Carlyle went to 
Kirkealdy, and remained in Scotland nearly two months among 
friends he had not seen for twenty years. Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
at this time are exceedingly bright and interesting. They abound 
in what the Germans call coterie-sprache,—family-circle dialect— 
the bits of witticism sparkling like diamond points. The word 
pictures are so.clear that one sees those days at Chelsea and lives 
with her during her husband’s absence. The first night- after 
Carlyle’s departure she slept three hours; the second, forty min- 
utes and the third none at all. Then she applied to the doctor for 
a sleeping draught which had no opium in it. He gave her red- 
lavender which took effect at once. “Not that I drank it,” she 
writes; “I merely set it by my bedside and the feeling of lying 
down under new circumstances—of having a resouree—put me to 
sleep!” She speaks of her callers. “People are very attentive. 
Almost too attentive, for they make me talk more than is good for 
my soul and go through a power of my scanty store of tea and 
bread and better!” A gentleman of influence, an admirer of 
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Carlyle, invited himself to lunch and she invites him to be seated 
to what she had provided for herself—two potatoes, a small fish 
and a spoonful of hash, the latter being hastily added to her 
“sumptuous repast.”” She writes about business matters: “Our 
first two volumes of the Miscellanies are published,” sending a 
copy and suggesting what changes will be necessary. Receives 
money from Emerson, on the French Revolution, and declares 
fortune is actually smiling on her husband from over the seas. 
“T pray you, my dear, don’t be bashful but smile on her in return.” 
Some lady friend told her that “Sartor, poor beast! is getting on, 
having been honorably mentioned!” A young Roman Catholic 
called to tell her how much he enjoyed this book, and had written 
an article about Carlyle for the Dublin Review. Glad of Carlyle’s 
opinions about “sacrifices,” which are entirely conformable to 
theirs. A Swedenborgian calls; he enjoys the book which expresses 
his own views. Darwin came and asked, “What is Carlyle’s reli- 
gion?” After Carlyle’s return from this vacation trip Jane writes 
his mother about his last lecture. She says it was “the most 
splendid her son ever delivered, and the people were all in a heart- 
fever about it. On all sides of me, people who did not know me, 
and might therefore be believed, were expressing their raptures 
audibly.” 

After the publication of The French Revolution—a book of 
live men and women breathing passion and vengeance and justice 
—Jane Welsh cheered her husband through another course of 
lectures; “Heroes and Hero Worship,” “Chartism,” and “Past 
and Present.” She helped her husband during the four years he 
studied and wrote Cromwell. In writing her uncle, in 1843, she 
says: “Carlyle is over head and ears in Cromwell—is lost to 
humanity for the time being.” In 1848 and 1849 she cheered 
and encouraged through the writing of his Latter Day Pamphlets, 
when his best friends, John Stuart Mill and Mazzini, turned the 
cold shoulder toward him on account of his statements in regard 
to the shams and pretenses of philanthropies and his assault on 
radicalism, but which Carlyle called trifling growls and words idly 
flung away. Then began the great work of Carlyle’s life, his 
History of Frederick the Great, which in ten bulky volumes gives 
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the history of Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Carlyle is now nearly sixty years of age and Mrs. Carlyle over 
fifty. For much of the ten years to come she is miserably ill, 
physicians unable to ease the dreadful pain. Carlyle says of his 
own life and work: “Frederick was the most difficult thing yet. 
It was one long, desperate, dead-lift pull for thirteen years, and 
all my strength was devoted to it.” For seven years of this time 
his wife transacted nearly all their business affairs and he wrote 
but few letters to his most cherished friends. “That first battle 
of Frederick’s—at Mollwitz—1741—was a veritable slough of 
despond,” says Carlyle, “but I wriggled through, and at last saw 
all clear ahead and around me.” He took dreary journeys to 
Germany, and tells Emerson he suffered there six weeks of sleep- 
lessness in German beds, but “was on two of Fritz’s battlefields: 
Lobositz in Bohemia, and Kunersdorf by Frankfurt on the Oder; 
but did not, in the latter case, make much of that.” Of “the tons 
of stuff’ he examined—folios, pictures, manuscripts, books, maps 
—only his sick wife knew as she rested on the sofa, listened, 
advised, and encouraged him in his work. Carlyle said that even- 
ing hour with her, when he came down from the room he often 
hated, was the one bright spot of the whole day. He sat on a 
rug with his back well up to the open fireplace and smoked while 
they discussed his work and their friends, she always trying to 
have some cheering bit of news or hearty words of encouragement. 
It is at this time their acquaintance began with Lord and Lady 
Ashburton. Lady Ashburton was a gifted, brilliant woman, proud 
to have Carlyle at her house among guests distinguished as artists, 
statesmen or in literature. At the first Mrs. Carlyle did not 
understand that she was not as welcome as her husband. She, 
of the lineage of Knox and Wallace, could not understand that 
she was invited to this home to take a lower social position—like 
the wives of bishops—than that of her husband! Jane Welsh, 
with her gentle blood, rare talent, culture, pride, and sense of 
justice, not only could not but would not understand that she was 
not welcome in any home where was welcomed her husband! 
Jane Welsh did not believe in self-effacement. She could not play 
Heloise to his Abelard. Neither was she a second Madame 
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Chateaubriand. Certainly she never encouraged her husband to 
visit his Madame Récamier! Geraldine Jewsbury—the maiden 
lady of whom Mrs. Carlyle once wrote Mrs. Russel as being “very 
unpractical, to say the least”—takes on, like a hired mourner, at 
this time because Mrs. Carlyle is lonely. Because her “inmost 
life is solitary: there are no caresses; nothing out of which one’s 
heart can make the wine of life.” It was not the worst thing in 
the world for Zophar to express his opinion about Job while Job 
was living, for it gave the grand old Arab sheik a chance to turn 
upon his “friend.” If Zophar had waited until Job was dead, the 
world might never have known how far from the truth was his 
estimate of Job’s character! Mrs. Carlyle’s mother had died 
years previous, she had neither brother nor sister, she had no 
children, she was a constant sufferer with neuralgic rheumatism, 
but she was sure of her husband’s honor and affection and knew 
her life had been such a success that, even then, she knew the 
overcomer’s joy. Did she need caresses out of which to make the 
wine of life? The Romeo and Juliet love, evidently the kind 
that was in Miss Jewsbury’s mind, is a fine thing to write about 
or to die for, but an uncomfortable sort for elderly people to take 
into the domestic life and live with. The good, substantial, old- 
fashioned, common sense love, like that of Carlyle and his wife— 
love, like a strong cord binding together mutual respect and com- 
mon interests—will stand the wear and tear of everyday life much 
better than any emotional, passionate sentiment which calls the 
wife “half angel and half bird,” and is “all a wonder and a wild 
desire.” 

After the death of Mrs. Carlyle’s mother, to whom Jane 
Welsh in her girlhood had given her own property, there was a 
comfortable income. Neither time nor thought need be spent on 
the wherewithal to eat, drink or be clothed. Her tastes were so 
domestic that, once, in her early married life she said: “God 
defend me from ever coming to a fortune—a prayer more likely to 
be answered than most of my prayers!—for then the only occu- 
pation that affords the greatest satisfaction would be gone.” To 
her, with her womanly woman’s love of the domestic life, there 
was an uplifting, a refining delight in doing what, to a woman 
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with a different taste, would be simply drudgery. She has no 
worry now about income or outgo. She has a carriage and leisure. 
She tasted fame, the fame she coveted for her loved Carlyle. 
Because she found it to be Dead Sea fruit no one was to blame. 
It often is ashes to the taste. Her health was poor. She was 
full of pain. She was restless; Eve was; all her daughters have 
been. Mrs. Carlyle did not know that there is only one thing 
which gives abiding peace. She liked to call herself “a heathen.” 
How much that meant to her I do not know, but it is plain that 
she never knew about the perfect poise of the soul, about the 
repose, the peace, the perfect peace, of a heart set deep in God. 
After the death of Mrs. Carlyle, Miss Jewsbury says: “If she 
had only taken time to cultivate her own literary talent, she might 
have made a name for herself. If she had allowed her own talent 
to shine with an individual luster, she would have been happier.” 
This remark of Miss Jewsbury made for years a fruitful topic 
for discussion in women’s clubs, for which, doubtless, Mrs. Carlyle 
would not have been enthusiastically grateful! But she might, 
even, for the sake of humanity, have suggested a study of the 
work of an eminent painter’s wife whose tastes and instincts being 
artistic considered it her right that her talent should be culti- 
vated. She wanted “a name for herself”! They were poor. If she 
painted, her husband must go to the kitchen and nursery. It was 
either quarrel or submit. The husband, being a man of peace, 
yielded his prerogative. After a few years of a crushed ambition, 
an unsuccessful business career, the husband died of a broken 
heart in the mad house. Mrs. Carlyle had the pleasure and com- 
fort of the closely clutched blossoms she coveted. She gathered 
in May. Because they withered with time, was no reason why 
she should have wished to go 


Back straightway to the fields and gather more. 
Another, sooth, may do it; but not I. 
My heart is very tired, my strength is low; 
My hands are full of blossoms plucked before. 


In 1866 Carlyle was made Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. Disraeli offered him knighthood with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath and a pension. Carlyle declined. 

62 
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Titles did not appeal to the Professor of Teufelsdréckh’s Science! 
When these honors were offered Carlyle he was obliged to go to 
Edinburgh and deliver an address. They made many plans about 
Mrs. Carlyle going with her husband. She decided, at last, that 
she was unable to take the journey but encouraged him about the 
speech and ceremonials. He says, at the last good-by: “She 
kissed me twice (she me once, I her a second time). My one wish 
and hope was to get back to her again, and be in peace under her 
bright welcome, for the rest of my days.” Carlyle was seventy 
years of age and his wife was sixty-five. While Carlyle was in 
the midst of honors in Edinburgh his wife died suddenly, in her 
carriage, April 21, 1866. The queen sent to him her sympathy. 
Friends rallied around the stricken man, but there was no balm 
for his wounded soul. 

When we think of the domestic life of the world’s great 
workers, many, like that of Johnson, “made up of drizzle and dry 
weather,” we are glad to turn to this life of one who was, per- 
haps, more intimate in the intellectual and spiritual thought of 
her husband’s genius than that of any other woman whose life had 
then been lived. Carlyle regarded his wife as the most talented 
woman he had ever known. When alone they were not only con- 
genial as companions but were close as comrades. They made 
an invigorating atmosphere in which they lived above that of 
vain babblers. That Jane Welsh was a woman of intellect, 
culture, of tact, will power, executive ability, made it possi- 
ble for her to keep her husband with his eye fixed on 
the goal. That she loved him with an unbounded, unselfish 
love helped her in holding his love, his honor, his respect for her 
clear to the end, so that he said, after her death: “In her bright 
existence she had a noble loyalty of heart which is rare. For 
forty years she was the true, ever-loving helpmate of her husband, 
and by act and word unweariedly forwarded him as none else could 
in all of worthy that he did or attempted.” 


Chartaaz F- Werther 
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Art. XI.—THE MINISTER AMONG HIS BOOKS 


Tue life of the Christian minister, as everybody knows, is 
full of a striking kind of fascination. This results from constant 
contact, in a most confidential and kindly way, with men, women, 
and children. It is easily perceived to be a life of love. However 
frigid and remote the minister may be by nature, his temperament 
softens noticeably in an atmosphere tremulous with the warm, 
passionate spirit of humanity. The very joys of others, the very 
things they suffer, the fullness of life or its poverty, the crying 
needs of struggling souls—all these, and more, appeal to the 
Christly minister with irresistible power. This, however, is but 
one side of the ministerial life. It is essential, now and then, to 
retire into the wilderness of the study, removed from both the 
jangle and the harmony of all human sound. The study is a 
wilderness, a solitude, so far as forms and faces and audible 
voices are concerned. A wilderness, however, it can scarcely be 
called from the vantage ground of books. One comes now with 
joyful and lofty mind into the presence of a host of kindred 
spirits. Silent voices of the illustrious living or the mighty dead 
utter to the listener the thoughts of ages. In this fairyland 
enchanted paths lead in all directions. Now you walk through 
shady lanes in the sweet June air; then you shake the dew from 
bowers of roses; afterward you come to rippling waters where you 
see the “sunbeams sparkling among the water lilies.” Pretty soon 
you are quarrying rocks or delving for lost cities, and before long 
you are climbing the mountains and watching the day fade into 
evening while in the far-off heavens the pulsing stars come troop- 
ing into view. More than that, you get acquainted with a choice 
set of folk. People in strange apparel, with singular tones of 
voice and a quaint manner of expression, live with you. A cot- 
tage in some quiet nook of the countryside, or some rich room in 
a great house of some unfamiliar city, becomes for the hour your 
home. A child’s ery makes your heart quicken. A woman’s peril 
stirs the chivalry of your soul. A brave man, baffled, beaten back 
by circumstances and inherent proclivities, yet emerging from 
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deep shadows of obscurity, calls forth your shout of cheer. You 
get into the inner thoughts, the secret deeds, and the resultant life 
of those whose types of character are worthy of study—worthy 
because of the requisite knowledge to be gained concerning the 
many-sidedness of humanity. You get also the conclusions men 
have reached after struggling with those perplexing problems 
which have been the anxiety of every age, the problems which 
relate to the existence of man yesterday, today, and tomorrow, and 
when you have sifted their conclusions you—formulate your own. 
The minister spends much time among his books. This is obvious. 
The enrichment of his own mind is dependent in no small degree 
upon his reading. The people too have something to say about it, 
though they say it in secret thoughts to themselves, for the minis- 
ter is a public servant, and as such he must bring whatever may 
add to the spiritual knowledge and culture of his hearers. A 
bookless minister means a barren ministry. An unthoughtful 
preacher means an unsatisfied congregation. In order to do the 
best possible work the minister must be among his books for 
definite and specific ends. Spontaneous thought is to be looked at 
askance, for it is seldom of the finest quality. It may not even 
be true, but if it is there is apt to be a greenness and flavor about 
it like unripe fruit. Thought that is best and most worthy of 
expression can be reached only through mature deliberation and 
ceaseless study. This implies, unquestionably, that the minister 
isa student. It is essential for him to spend long hours alone with 
his books, quarrying blocks of solid thought with which he may 
build his sermon of ample proportions and substantial strength. 
He must know his Book of books. Its history, its doctrines, its 
language, may, by familiarity, become a part of him, so that he 
will think its thoughts, which are the thoughts of God, and perhaps 
unconsciously he will assume its style in grand, solemn Hebraic 
eloquence or in the simplicity with which the parables of Jesus are 
clothed. Whatever books add enlightenment to the completer 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures cannot be ignored. Books 
of biblical interpretation, of philosophy, of archeological and scien- 
tific research demand attention. What a field is here for the 
minister to wander in! There is no limit to it. Great tomes stare 
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out at him from somber bindings in great bookcases, stack on 
stack. On some propitious day, when the minister can make up 
his mind to do so, let him enter the portals of that magnificent | 
library of biblical learning and research, Hastings’s Dictionary. 
The ripest scholars of the age will be his fellow thinkers. In such 
company he will find no poverty of thought. Every page, one 
might almost say, is rich in well-balanced and luminous studies 
of the modern attitude toward religious thought and its interpreta- 
tion. Then, when he has culled what he may wish from this work, 
it will do him no harm to sit down soberly with old Matthew 
Henry. For rich devotional study Matthew Henry can scarcely 
be surpassed. Strange, striking, sudden turns of thought in this 
old writer, surprisingly and unexpectedly fresh, racy, and virile, 
abound on every page. Are the old masters in religious literature, 
as in all literature, masters still? If the exigency of his work 
demands that the minister should be among his books for the 
benefit of his people, it should not be forgotten that his place is 
there for his own culture. While he is diligently engaged in 
supplying food for his congregation he needs beware lest he neglect 
himself. An occasional reading of good old Thomas 4 Kempis 
will refresh his soul like a breeze from the cool, sweet balsams 
in the heart of the wood on a summer’s day. It will take the fire 
of impatience out of his blood and brain. The religious life will 
seem not irksome, but joyous: all this because it is the will of God. 
“Ask not,” says 4 Kempis, “what is pleasant and convenient, but 
that which is acceptable to me and for mine honor; for if thou 
judgest rightly, thou oughtest to prefer and to follow my appoint- 
ment rather than thine own desire or any other desirable thing. 
Now doth the eternal dwelling and the heavenly country, full of 
festivity, delight thee. But that hour is not yet come: for there 
‘is yet another time, a time of war, a time of labor and of probation. 
I am he: wait for me, saith the Lord, until the kingdom of God 
come.” Surely this is a voice of unmistakable faith, coming out of 
the religious chaos and gloom of the middle ages and telling to our 
age the secret of a life of inward calm. Our own Longfellow 
caught something of this devotional atmosphere which he lets drift 
through the pages of “Evangeline.” The little Arcadian village, 
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nestling under the shadow of Blomidon, holds the nucleus of devo- 
tion within its simple tale of hopeless love and awful tragedy. But 
the kernel of the purest purpose lies within the husk of humdrum 
things, and when the frosts have cracked the husks, and the wild 
gales with relentless lashings have stripped the kernels bare, then 
the deep significance of life is brought to view. There is but one 
ultimate purpose, one strong, true, unregrettable spring of human 
acticn, whether for minister, or poet, or maid. It was enough that 


Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 


After all, the reformation of a world of sin has its primal spring in 
the spiritual culture of the soul. The culture of the mind, how- 
ever, is also a chief motive when the minister goes among his 
books. The Latin and Greek which he read in his college days 
have, no doubt, been somewhat neglected. He can hardly forget, 
however, the rich fields through which he toiled, nor fail to realize 
that the languages are prolific of culture and intellectual power. 
The ability to make a selection of proper words with taste and 
intelligence is greatly increased by careful attention to the ancient 
classics. They not only enlarge his vocabulary but they admit him 
into the realm of biographical knowledge. If Agamemnon and 
Achilles and Helen of ancient Troy were but creations of the 
poetic imagination, they were, nevertheless, very characteristically 
human. Perhaps, though, they were too remote. On the other 
hand, men who live in a real world, who do real things of so great 
value that subsequent ages feel the thrill of definite power, men 
gifted with the grace of art and literature and with the genius of 
philosophy and statesmanship, have an ever-present place in every 
generation. A rereading, for instance, of Plutarch’s Lives will 
freshen the mind and deepen the impression that it is best to do 
something worth while. Boswell’s Johnson will reveal in minute 
detail the life and character of a man unique, erratic, with human 
frailties in large measure, but with lofty mind. In modern biog- 
raphy, Morley’s Gladstone is worthy of attention. Especially is 
this work remarkable because of the irrepressible tendency on the 
part of the great Englishman, so constantly and insistently brought 
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forth by the biographer, to subordinate all moral conduct and all 
public action to the religious faith. No one can read the lives of 
the world’s great men without feeling anew the strain and struggle 
of the soul upward. Where men have wrought with spade and ax 
and hammer, and have accomplished their intended task, every 
stroke resounds down the corridors of time with a call to victory. 
Sluggish must be the blood that does not answer such a call. Where 
the fathers wrought there must the sons test the stuff of which they 
are made. Even the most languid must take fire in the presence 
of the burning zeal of men who built the great lights of the sea, 
and molded the millions of empires into mighty civilizations. But 
what about the civilizations themselves? On the shelf, there, 
stands that picturesque work, Greene’s Short History of the 
English People. The people—that has a pleasant, neighborly 
sound. Why should we be forever jaded by the strut of purple- 
robed, lace-bedecked, and jewel-crowned men and women? Was 
not the Earl of Warwick called the king-maker? And did not 
Cromwell make an end of a king? Bold men and men of might 
have sprung from the people. The masses, if you will, constitute 
no mean proportion of the nation’s grandeur. Whence came 
Shakespeare, and Burns, and Faraday, and Lord Eldon? Cer- 
tainly they belong to the people—not people, even, of moderate 
circumstances, in some instances, but of utter hardship and desti- 
tution. Macaulay, writing of the task of the modern historian, 
says: “He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. But he 
also shows us the nation. He considers no anecdote, no peculiarity 
of manner, no familiar saying as too insignificant for his notice 
which is not too insignificant to illustrate the operation of laws, of 
religion, and of education, and to mark the progress of the human 
mind.” An evening devoted to desultory reading in the annals 
of the past will bring back ancient Rome, with her law; Greece, 
with her art and literature; the middle ages, with the awful throes 
of a people in extreme depression and fear; the founding of a new 
‘republic, with its rise to the pinnacle of earthly grandeur. It is 
easily seen how the follies, the profligacies, and the luxuries of 
nations heralded their decay and doom. Like a dream those 
ancient peoples pass before the mind; yes, verily, pass. For they 
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have gone to sleep in some vast necropolis, westward toward the 
edge of the desert, and the dust of centuries has floated up from 
the crumpled and scattered ruins, that were once their earthly 
habitations, only to settle down forever upon their tombs. But 
their national history is food for thought. The knowledge of that 
age is wisdom for this. The joys, sorrows, pains, and sins of those 
times are not unfamiliar today. The minister feels the sharp 
edges that cut into his soul. Past and present are akin. Paul, 
Augustine, Bernard, Luther, Wesley strike hands with the minister 
of our own times across the ages, while bone, brain, and brawn 
stiffen and toughen before the innumerable specters of a troubled 
humanity that infest both night and day. Every true minister is 
a savior of his time. He stands with every moral fiber of his life 
stretched to breaking, baring his breast against the tempest of indi- 
vidual and national tendencies that rush on him, in their way, 
unless checked, toward inevitable moral catastrophe. 

While the great panorama of world-history passes before the 
imagination the strain is relieved somewhat by rhythmic measures 
of the poets. From fact to fancy may not be a long leap, but the 
colors are changed and the music is different. Yet the leap is long 
from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire to Brown- 
ing’s Song from Pippa Passes. But which is fact and which is 
fancy? Grim fancies of the historian, no doubt, were woven into 
the pages of his monumental work, while the graceful fancy of the 
poet made luminous a great fact which faith brought down to the 
consciousness of man. Where one extracts the nerve from the 
heart the other puts a thrill of hope in. The poet puts the bugle 
to his lips and blows a blast that is inspirational: 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


There is no reason why the minister should not put another log 
on his library fire, while the chill night wind rustles and whistles 
against the window shutters, and take down the poets. That Tem- 
ple edition of Shakespeare, bound in red and printed in red and 
black, feels just right in the hand that has grown weary holding 
Gibbon. It is small, but a gem. If the wild night brings on the 
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mood, one can go out on the heath with Lear, whither Goneril and 
Regan let him go, shorn of his kingdom, outcast, and old, as 


Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle. 


Or, if the raging storm misfits the night, then try again and hie 
away to the forest of Arden, where now storm may be forgot. 
There you may “fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 
world.” Arden is a delightful spot. It is a quiet retreat inde- 
scribably attractive to the man who is physically and intellectually 
weary. Nobody ever comes calling through the forest. 

In this desert inaccessible, 


Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time. 


Perhaps it might be well, too, to go out of doors with Wordsworth 
into the full charm of the lake country among the English hills. 
In that wide, wind-swept and untrammeled world, where the far- 
flung horizon recedes yet more and more to remote distances, the 
mind, fretted by the ceaseless activities of life, may now break 


away from its bondage and be free. The remorseless regularity 
with which the sound of traffic, of whistle, of flying shuttle splits 
the ear and rasps the nerves now for awhile is broken, and com- 
munion with the loftier aspects of nature is possible—to endless 


profit. 
And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


Here are work and culture and recreation—graces three whose 
beauty and power are past excelling. Nothing is more common 
than the opportunity which the minister has to find that beauty 
and power. Dealing with elemental beauty and power is his life. 
The religious ideal has been wrought into masterpieces of form 
and color and sound. If the sculptor, the painter, the musician 
reached by the religious way the loftiest heights attainable, 
it at least points out the type of thought the minister is 
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most conscious of. Whatever reveals anew the beauty of 
human life ought to be caught up with avidity. Some hitherto 
unsuspected angle of vision presents a fresh vista. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, a world-old, commonplace truth which has been 
reset by a master throbs and thrills with inexpressible beauty and 
power. What, for instance, is more beautiful than Charles Lamb’s 
essay on Dream Children? What is it? Why, a prose poem, full 
of delicacy of sentiment; a subtle, ingratiating atmosphere; an 
elusive fragrance like that of an exotic brought from some far- 
famed fields of asphodel; the thing that might have been but was 
not. Who does not understand this? Have we not been within 
the chamber of imagery, “with the painted window and the storied 
walls”? The lost hope—that belongs to many a life in the minis- 
ter’s parish. Why, then, let us sit awhile with Elia: “Sud- 
denly turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked 
out at her eyes with such a reality of representment that 
I became in doubt which of them stood there before me, 
or whose that bright hair was; and while I stood gazing both 
the children gradually grew fainter to my view, receding and still 
receding, till nothing at last but two mournful features were seen 
in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely impress 
upon me the effect of speech: ‘We are not of Alice nor of thee, nor 
are we children at all! The children of Alice call Bartrum father. 
We are nothing, less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what 
might have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have an existence and a name’—and 
immediately awaking I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor 
chair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side—but John L. was gone forever.” 

After an evening of such intellectual and spiritual friendship, 
when the logs have burned low on the hearth, the minister may go 
to his rest with the consciousness that he is heir to all the ages. 

But for all that, “Fetch me the Book,” said the great Sir 
Walter Scott. On that, then, let us pillow our hearts and our 


heads! Yeo Wt. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





From Richard Harding Davis’s account of his adventures while 
hunting big game in the Congo River country we take the following: 


“Before leaving the subject of the Congo, I wish to testify to what 
seemed to me the enormously important work that is being done by 
the missionaries. I am not always an admirer of the missionary. 
But in the Congo, almost the only people who are working in behalf 
of the natives, are those attached to the missions. Because they bear 
witness against Leopold, much is said by his hired men and press 
agents against them. But they are deserving of great praise. Some 
of them are narrow and bigoted, and one could wish they were a little 
more tolerant of their white brothers in exile, but compared with the 
good they do, these little faults count for nothing. It is due to them 
that Europe and the United States know the truth about the Congo. 
They were the first to bear witness, and the hazardous work they still 
are doing for their fellow men is honest, practical Christianity.” 


This testimony is from a man not naturally partial to missionaries 
or their work. 





THE REBIRTH OF INDIA! 


Great changes are going forward in Asia. They have been 
going forward for many decades, for the West could not impinge 
upon the East in the vital ways it has done without stirring the East 
to new thought and new life. Commerce, political interests, mission- 
ary propaganda, and the increasing stream of tourists’ travel have all 
had their share in this leavening. The direct outcome of the Japan- 


1 Few men are more competent to write intelligently of the present condition of India 
than is Bishop W. F. Oldham. This illuminating article from him on the Rebirth of India, 
arriving too late to find a place in the pages allotted to contributed articles and needing im- 
mediate publication, is admitted in our editorial pages and special attention is called to it. 
By this article, together with Bishop Robinson’s statesmanlike discussion of ‘“The Present 
Widespread Unrest in India’’ in our last number, a very complete representation of the con- 
dition of affairs is given from the point of view which most interests our readers. 
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ese war has been to surprise this gradual movement into self-con- 
sciousness. What has stirred Asia to the depths is not only the fact 
that an Asiatic power easily defeated what was held to be a great, if 
not the greatest, of the European powers, but the added fact that the 
English and American press extolled and glorified the Asiatic power 
in the most extravagant language. And this renascent Asia has a 
memory and several old scores to pay. In two directions particularly 
have parts of Asia felt sorely aggrieved. The seizure of vast terri- 
tories by European powers has gone on under various pretexts through 
several decades. And the attitude of the conquering white man 
toward the subject yellow and brown men has been such as to stir deep 
antipathy. We have heard even among ourselves more than a little 
glorification of the Anglo-Saxon. And what the Anglo-Saxon says 
proudly in his own parlor, he is apt to act out arrogantly on other 
people’s front doorsteps. And what is true of him is true of all other 
races of Europe. The German emperor’s admonition to the army 
proceeding to China during the Boxer rebellion, “To make the Chinese 
tremble at the name of Germany,” was only a brutal expression of the 
attitude of all of the other European powers towards the Asiatic. 
And Asia’s memory is good. 

In this newly aroused consciousness of nationality and worthi- 
ness of race India shares, and her people are profoundly affected. For 
in both regards mentioned she feels she has suffered greatly. The 
national domain has gradually passed out of the hands of the people. 
Coming as a small band of traders, the East India Company adroitly 
managed to secure the possession of some territories and the lease of 
others. The warring factions of India always made it possible for a 
small disciplined army to dictate terms, often first to one side and 
then to the other. Then came the mutiny in 1857 and the vast terri- 
tories acquired by the East India Company passed under the direct 
rule of the English crown. Old Ranjit Singh voiced the feeling of 
many an Indian prince when, standing before an English official with 
a map of India in his hand, he cried, pointing to the extending boun- 
daries of the English in India which were printed in red on the map, 
“Lal, lal—eab lal” (“Red, red—it is all red”), until now the red edge 
is coterminous with the boundaries of India and has gone far beyond. 
It is true there are several native states with their own rulers, but 
they are feudatory states, and the will of the British residents is a far 
more important. factor in affairs than the wishes of their petty kings. 
Now all this may be, and in my judgment is, for the betterment of the 
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land and the good of the people. But it would be difficult to persuade 
the average Hindu, educated in Western ideas, of the truth of this 
characterization. But even more bitterly than the loss of anything 
like a national independence does the Hindu feel the social disesteem 
of the white invader. And, indeed, there is here room for complaint. 
It is not only the servants and poor employees who are treated with 
scant courtesy but often cultivated and well-mannered native men 
are scarcely accorded what other white men would call polite treat- 
ment. That a coolie should be bawled at and sometimes kicked is not 
uncommon, but, alas, it is equally not uncommon for a Hindu, in 
whom all the attributes of a gentleman meet, to have the insult put 
upon him of being treated as an inferior. Englishmen when anything 
less than of the first order of culture always find it difficult to see 
excellence in others. And when it comes to subject peoples, particu- 
larly those of entirely varying characteristics from his own, lack of 
imagination makes the Englishman pretty nearly what others would 
characterize as boorish. The average sport-loving Englishman may 
understand a pig-sticking, polo-playing Sikh or Rajput, but words 
cannot convey his undisguised contempt for the somewhat loquacious 
Bengali Baboo, or the more reticent and therefore possibly more 
dangerous Poona Brahman. And if the Englishman be socially diffi- 
cult, what shall be said of the average English woman? In her social 
relations with peoples whom she does not know she is simply im- 
possible. For over her naturally humane and kindly disposition she 
throws a veil of frigid unapproachableness which the less restrained 
races resent to the core. Add to this that for over half a century the 
students of India have been studying the political ideas of the West 
and imbibing the thoughts of personal and national liberty which the 
English literature embalms. There has also been a gradual extension 
of the English tongue which makes it possible, for the first time in the 
life of India, for the educated men of al! parts of the land to meet in 
a common language. All this has been slowly breeding a national 
consciousness which has developed into clear, well-defined outline by 
the outcomes of the Japanese war. Academic discussion has, therefore, 
now passed into peremptory demand; and young India, well read in 
the history of other peoples who have achieved a worthy national life, 
is now insisting upon a national program. Hence, a demand for a 
larger share in the government of the country and a new attitude 
of almost insolent insistence upon the undesirability of the English 
presence in any of the departments of life. 
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The first impulse of British officials was naturally to disregard 
this clamor of voices. India has always had a proportion of talkers, 
and these talkers have always been, for the most part, from the less 
virile races. It was thought, therefore, that this was a mere passing 
frenzy.of words and but little heed was paid to it. Time, however, 
develops the fact that the talkers are not now merely talkers, but ap- 
parently they are the real mouthpiece of a nation’s secret thinking. 
The Indian press, which has always been disaffected, has grown more 
bold, and in some cases almost openly defiant, while the platform on 
which the Indian grievances are discussed has come to be the center 
of attraction not for small crowds of mere debaters but for great 
gatherings of people of all grades of society. 

The government is now thoroughly aroused. One of the plat- 
form agitators who had stirred the people to riot has been deported 
and two of the native papers threatened with being closed out; and 
there has been much searching of the official heart and a new keen- 
ness of vision in seeing the trend of sentiment. The English press in 
India which, with a few notable exceptions, can scarcely be said to be 
markedly intelligent regarding the actual thinking of the people, has 
taken alarm, and grave and serious aprxehension, for which there is 
ample ground, is expressed in all quarters. England undoubtedly has 
on her hands a difficult situation for which the future would seem to 
hold but little promise of solution. Happily, the present Liberal 
Parliament is likely to search into the causes of unrest and to seek to 
mollify Indian opinion and win the people’s esteem. Already a 
Royal Commission has been appointed to inquire into Indian affairs, 
and whereas it used to be said that the very word “India” was enough 
to empty the House of Parliament, Indian matters are now command- 
ing the attention of the best publicists at home. It is now fore- 
shadowed that steps will be immediately taken to give Indians a 
larger place in the government, and a Council largely composed of 
Indian representatives will probably be created and this Council will 
be heeded. Increasing room will be made for the employment of in- 
telligent Indians in the larger positions under the government, and a 
sincere attempt will have to be made manifest for the speedier intrust- 
ing of the affairs of India to Indian hands. But, whatever may be 
done, India is at the beginning of an agitation which, whether it lasts 
a decade or a century, will never cease until the claims of the people 
to self government be so impressed upon England’s mind as to become 
the greatest question before the English public. Unless great wisdom 
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and unusual liberality characterize the future of British legislation, 
England will have in India an Ireland, which by reason of distance 
and magnitude of area and population will be a hundredfold more 
difficult than the land across the Irish Channel. 

The question will at once arise in the minds of American readers, 
“Is India fit for self-government?” Her best friends, whether In- 
dians or foreigners, will hasten to answer, “Not yet.” And the reasons 
are neither far to seek nor difficult to see and understand. They are 
chiefly three. Lack of cohesion in the parts that make up the whole 
people. It is not only that the dividing lines of races and language 
lie between the various sections, though this is very marked. To hold 
together without external pressure, the Rajput, the Mahratta, the 
Bengali, and the Tamil is scarcely a sane proposition. At least his- 
tory affords neither parallel nor hope. While there have been great 
empires in which varying peoples, without mutual affinities, have been 
held under a common rule, there has always been a central power with 
military force to impose its will. But besides this, and more fatal 
than this to any permanent self-government, is the presence of the 
hateful system of caste. Caste so divides the people of the same race 
and language as to more effectually destroy mutual sympathy and 
codperation than between different races. A Pariah is more an object 
of contempt and dislike to a Brahman than any Englishman could be 
to any Hindu. And when he grows intelligent, the desire for reprisal 
is stronger in a Tamil Pariah against a Brahman than any feeling 
evoked in the Pariah’s mind by the presence of a noncaste English 
community. While the lower castes have in the past unhesitatingly 
followed the higher castes, a growing intelligence makes this increas- 
ingly difficult. For the low caste man sees that in any order of 
society established by Hinduism his rights and privileges are not 
likely to be considered. Besides this, again, there is a yawning gulf 
between the Hindu and the Mohammedan. About one fourth of the 
entire population is Mohammedan, but this is a fighting one fourth. 
The militant spirit of the Arabian Prophet makes this fourth for- 
midable among people of their own kind. And it can safely be said 
that no native government of India could exist a month against which 
the Mohammedans united. 

Again, there is in the educated Hindu, as yet, a lack of moral 
foundations. With a great host of honorable exceptions, it must, 
alas, yet be said that truthfulness and a sense of personal honor are 
difficult to find. India has yet to learn that mental acuteness, wide 
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reading, deep intelligence without honesty, and a profound sense of 
obligation and devotion to the interest of the public weal does not 
provide the stuff for conducting the government of a great people. It 
may be answered that more than one well-conducted Native State 
would turn aside the weight of this objection. It would, if the native 
states were not largely under the direction of their British residents, 
and were not aware that their existence depends upon their satis- 
fying the demands of the suzerain power. Until India shall find a 
religious system which affords a more secure basis for morals than 
pantheism and theory of illusion, and shall have some other law of 
society than a system of caste, whith irrevocably divides one section 
of a community from another, the hope of successful self-government 
is vain. 

And again: what reason is there to suppose that it is time to put 
the country into the hands of its own people when they are so 
steeped in gross superstitions, with less than six per cent of men who 
can read a syllable, or write their own names? Worse still, less than 
three per cent of the women of the land, its wives and its mothers, 
can read the alphabet. This statement may sound like an impeach- 
ment of the British administration which has had the direction of 
Indian affairs for a century, but it is true. To the student of affairs, 
if the English rule in India has anywhere been grossly negligent and 
inept, it has been in the matter of public education. What has been 
given, has run entirely too much to the high school and the college 
and the result has been a small and noisy body of half-educated men. 
The great mass of the common people have been left in besotted igno- 
rance. And while the higher education has had in it no teaching of 
moral sanction to restrain conduct among those who have been able 
to receive it, the common people have been almost utterly neglected. 
There is on foot at the present time a proposition to widely spread 
elementary education, but even this, if it be as nonreligious as the 
secondary education given by the government, and if it be not accom- 
panied by elementary industrial education, will scarcely afford the 
means for India’s regeneration. 

But if it be concluded that the time for national independence in 
India is far from having arrived, it is fairly certain that the time 
has arrived when a more serious if not a more sincere attempt must 
be made by the British government to fulfill its pledges to train the 
people to care for themselves. India needs a greatly extended system 
of elementary public schools where intelligence and morality shall go 
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hand in hand; and the educated classes must be given a wide exten- 
sion of privilege and opportunity to learn the art of ruling by being 
intrusted with it. This will call for a great increase of Indian ap- 
pointments under the government. The Civil Service, Departments 
of Engineering, Accounts, Justice, etc., must increasingly be made 
available for Indian men. And in some way the voice of India must 
be encouraged to speak on Indian affairs and must be heeded when 
spoken. The Bureaucracy must increasingly be tempered by the 
public will, and that will be trained to find authoritative expression 
through authorized channels. Social deference must be paid to the 
representatives and leaders of the people and an earnest attempt made 
to forget all other grounds of social esteem than culture and worth. 
But beyond and above all this India’s real hope lies in a religion which 
shall be a solvent of all religious antipathies and caste divisions and 
whose light shall shine away the gross superstitions that weigh down 
the people. If the writer were not a Christian at all, and were merely 
viewing the question as a student of public affairs and a lover of India, 
his earnest exhortation to the peoples of that great land would be to 
aceept Christianity as the platform of their common ideals and the 
foundation of a unity which will make possible a self-governing 
Indian empire. The situation in India calls for the most ardent 
enterprise of Christian missions. Never has there been such an 
aroused state of feeling nor opportunity for so noble an appeal by 
Christian missions on the ground of the national welfare. Before 
there shall be a new flag added to the flags of the nations in Southern 
Asia, India must give herself to Christ. 





“WE HAVE SEEN HIS STAR” 

THE traveler southward from Jerusalem soon sees a little village 
straggling along the western slope of a rocky hill, crowned by an 
enormous pile of buildings called the Convent of the Nativity. The 
village is Bethlehem; the convent is said by a tradition, reaching 
back beyond Constantine into the second century of the Christian era, 
to stand over the birthplace of Christ. In the limestone rock under 
this huge building is a vault, or cave, called the Grotto of the Nativity. 
(To this day in that country caves are frequently used as stables.) 
In this rock grotto one sees, by the dim light of swinging silver lamps, a 
silver star sunk into a marble slab in the floor to mark the supposed 
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spot of the birth of Jesus. Standing over it one wonders if proud 
Bethlehem caught the reflection of the wise men’s star in a mirror, 
by some art fixed it there, and cut out the image with a diamond, to 
sink it permanently upon the spot where Mary brought forth her 
Babe; and looking down upon it, the Christian traveler is moved by 
a feeling of reverence which, when it turns toward the divine, is 
worship. 

One day, almost two thousand years ago, three strangers arriving 
in Jerusalem from the further Orient said: “We have seen his star 
and are come to worship him.” The Greek New Testament calls them 
Magoi, an appellation which points to Persia, being the designation 
of a class of Persian priests and nobles. A coincidence between an 
ancient sacred prophecy and a strange appearance in the heavens 
accounts for their journey. These men, versed in accessible literature, 
may easily have been familiar with the Jewish Scriptures in which 
the prophet Daniel predicts the coming of the Messiah, fixing it from a 
date in the civil history of the Persians themselves, namely, the com- 
mandment of Cyrus for the rebuilding of Jerusalem. As Eastern 
sages were genera!ly astronomical observers and students of the stars, 
an unusual stellar phenomenon was a sign placed where the Magi 
would be most certain to notice and regard it. Whatever its precise 
nature, whether, as Kepler believed, a conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn 
and Mars which happened about that time, or, as others suggest, a 
comet which was then visible for seventy days, matters not. The 
token was suited to them; they observed it thoughtfully, were im- 
pressed by it, and followed it with reverent, eager and expectant 
spirits. 

The guidance which God granted them is his pledged gift to all 
mankind who seek truth, liberty or light: 


A cloudy pillar before Israel went, 
An angel kept Tobias in the way, 

A star led up the Magians to the tent 
Wherein the new-born Child of glory lay. 
Therefore the wayfarer will always say: 

“Praise be to Him who guides his servants’ feet! ’? 


We are in a universe of manifold utilities. The Creator is a 
great economist, making one thing serve many uses. Nothing lives 
entirely for its own, not even the huge insensate matter-bulk we call 
the world. As the lighthouse, which is a home for the family dwelling 
in it, is a beacon to the furthest passer-by on the outskirts of its 
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illumination, fortressing its own indwellers from the fury of the ele- 
ments and at the same time sending abroad the radiant benefit of its 
light through three hundred and sixty degrees of the circle within 
the horizon ; so a world, which hangs in space as the home for a race, 
sends light afar like a foreign missionary to render signal service to 
the most distant traveler whom it can stretch its philanthropic beams 
to reach. 

On land and ocean men have rejoiced at the shining of a guiding 
star. The thankful mariner steers over the pathless sea by one stead- 
fast star that befriends him out of the North. The caravan crawling 
by night across the trackless desert makes the tinkling of the camel 
bells follow the twinkling of the star that points the way. In years 
now happily forever gone, the bondman fleeing through the forests, 
wading swamps and swimming streams to elude the bloodhounds’ 
scent and escape the overseer’s lash, hiding by day and hurrying fast 
by night, rejoiced to see a kindly star that burned in the northern sky 
like a light in Liberty’s window, signaling the way to Canada’s friendly 
free soil, to manhood, and to the powerful shelter of England’s flag 
flying north of the border. 

As surely in spiritual realms as on sea and land a guiding light 
shines from above. In the sky of every human soul is some starry 
revelation which, if followed, may lead to the manifold liberty with 
which Christ makes men free. Even a false religion may possibly 
have a glimpse of some truth, entire loyalty to which would logically 
bring its votaries to Christianity. It may be a part of holy Christian 
strategy to move them on, as Paul did Athens, to the reasonable con- 
clusion and only possible completion of truths they already admit. 

If other evidence of knowledge and wisdom there were none, the 
course of the Magi in following the star entitles them to be called 
wise. They were not disobedient to the heavenly vision. They did 
not neglect a celestial token, however small. Tradition says they 
were three kings. Better than that, they are royal exemplars to all 
seekers after truth. 


The very least of faith’s dim rays beamed on them from afar, 
And that same hour they rose from off their thrones to track the star. 


So following, those obedient souls came in sight of Malachi’s “Sun 


” 


of Righteousness,” and in like manner one little shining point may 
lead us to the glory that fills the heaven of heavens. In all things we 
come to what is hidden beyond by attending earnestly to what is re- 
vealed and near. “The little brook trickling among the summer hills 
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on which the sheep are bleating,” will lead us, if we follow it, to the 
great universal sea on which the ships of all the world are sailing, 
whereon we may embark for any port in any zone. To the individual 
spirit one serious thought, one earnest mood, one flash of perception, 
one dart of conviction, one pang of dissatisfaction, one momentary 
melting of the heart, one tender recollection, one solemn apprehension, 
may be a ray shot out of heaven from the star which is intended to 
bring that soul to the Saviour. 

In part the Magi were led forth upon their journey by prophetic 
predictions, For ages the promise of a Redeemer was the bright par- 
ticular star shining out of the Sacred Scriptures, thrilling the hearts 
of deyout Hebrews who waited for the consolation of Israel with the 
joy of Messianic expectations. 

Never while any sense of loveliness survives in the beholder can 
the limpid and quiet charm of certain summer dawns on the Italian 
lakes be forgotten. Often at three or four o’clock in the morning, 
satisfied with sweet sleep, he leaned from his window to wonder at the 
beauty of God’s world at peace in its dewy and tender coolness as he 
looked on sky and lake, alpine foothills and sleeping village. Above 
only the morning star was visible, and nothing but the ripple of wave- 
lets on the pebbles was audible below. Over the sky was diffused a 
questionable beginning, a faint peradventure of morning light. On 
the ground and in the air no creature seemed astir. All the world 
was holding its breath as if in hushed expectancy. Nothing moved 
and no distinct sign was given of that which was to be, save that one 
solitary watcher in the sky above the eastern mountains held up his 
torch, its lambent flame slow fading, like a pasha’s courier running 
before to signal the coming of his master. A secret surmise of possible 
glory ran through the silent world, a thrill of apprehension that the 
hosts of light were about to scale the high rocky alpine rampart which 
defended the horizon, and that sunrise might any moment burst wide 
open the gates of the morning and come marching in with its dazzling 
escort to take possession of the earth and the heavens. 

The watching of what comes after God’s morning star is a hal- 
lowed, ecstatic and memorable experience. The wise men from the 
East and illumined saints like Simeon and Anna searched for the 
signs which heralded the advent of the Light of the World. Day- 
break came nearly two thousand years ago; twenty Christian cen- 
turies have sung, “the darkness is past and the true light now shin- 
eth”; and now the gospel day is moving toward millennial noon. 
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A WORD FROM WILLIAM ARTHUR 


SoME years ago, at the fall opening of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. William Arthur, of England, author of that incandescent 
classic, The Tongue of Fire, made a fervent, lucent, persuasive and 
memorable speech. The entire address was a copious and limpid 
stream of wisdom undefiled: Its most impressive admonition was 
the following, reproduced not precisely in his words, but in substance: 
“Sometimes a progressive student or learned professor has allowed 
himself to be swept away by views and arguments which loosened 
him from long-established truths; and if the scholar or teacher who 
thus swerved from the faith could have returned to earth not many 
years after death, he would have found that the formidable man or 
the irresistible book which had torn him from his old anchorage was 
speedily forgotten, no ripple remaining on the surface of human 
thought nor wave-mark on the shore to show that such a man or book 
had ever been.” 

The sudden disappearance of novel theories has sometimes hap- 
pened within the lifetime of their misguided victims. We have known 
men who forsook their old faith and embarked on a theory which 
quickly became a derelict, a deserted and water-logged hulk afloat 
without officers or crew on the high seas of thought. When the ill- 
constructed and rotten theory proved unseaworthy and had to be 
abandoned, some of those unhappy passengers have had a long row 
to shore, some have longed in vain for the old faith to come within 
their horizon and pick them up, and some have gone mad with the 
hunger and thirst of unbelief and leaped overboard into the bitter and 
icy ocean of despair. 

At the time when William Arthur was speaking to the young 
ministers at Drew, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere was the 
sensation of the hour. That disturbing book, like others of its spirit 
and class, was ephemeral. The imaginary character whose name it 
bore was a fair sample of the faint-hearted, pusillanimous and inex- 
cusable simpleton who gives up his faith without one decent reason 
for so doing and almost without a struggle. Whether that particular 
book numbered any victims to its unbelief we are uninformed; but 
at all events it is already well-nigh forgotten, and only adds one more 
to the long list of ineffectual attacks on the Christian faith. Not to 
speak of the assaults made in early centuries, though they were more 
fierce and violent than any in our day, it is easy to recall many bold 
theories which in modern times have seemed confident and formidable 
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for a while but have failed and faded away. Christianity, looking 
out of its windows, has seen a procession of would-be overthrowers 
and destroyers passing by with menacing gestures at its turrets and 
foundations, but impotent and ineffectual like the duke in Browning’s 
The Statue and the Bust, passing and repassing through the years, 
“Empty and fine as a swordless sheath.” 

We recall how Hume, the mightiest of modern infidels, whose 
skeptical writings were for their purpose the perfection of literary 
art, carried away by his influence many cultivated men and despoiled 
them of their faith. But critical analysis of his reasonings afterward 
made it plain that his argument against the credibility of miracles 
would not bear examination. In course of time Huxley came and 
remarked—even he—“Whoso clearly appreciates all that is implied 
in the falling of a stone can have no difficulty about any doctrine 
simply on account of its marvelousness.” And even such a skeptic as 
Goldwin Smith feels compelled to say: “Assuming the existence of a 
God and his care for man as his work, which Hume does not openly 
deny, there is no presumption against his revelation of himself in the 
only conceivable way, which is by an interruption of the general course 
of things; there is, rather, a presumption that he would so reveal 
himself.” And so those who, at the supposed bidding of reason, went 
over at any time to Hume’s unbelief, were found to have surrendered 
a rational and valid faith to unreasonable and invalid reasonings, and 
with opened eyes and clarified vision could see in the distance Reason 
and Wisdom standing with the Faith they themselves had irrationally 
and unwisely abandoned. 

We recall Lessing, who made a startling sensation in his day—a 
brilliant, cynical, and daring mind, but no sound philosopher; rather, 
a guerrilla chieftain making dashing raids upon the seats of philosophy 
and religion, especially upon historic Christianity, with evident 
exhilaration over the consternation caused in some quarters by his 
performances. Dividing his time between destructive criticism and 
the gaming table, he was a gambler as well as an intellectual guerrilla, 
with the double recklessness of both. Half a century later Strauss 
applied Lessing’s methods to the four Gospels and the life of Christ. 
Next in this most unapostolic succession came Baur and the Tiibingen 
school. Their successors are the rash and reckless destructionists of 
today in Germany and England. But from Lessing to Cheyne their 
methods are discredited, and their wild conclusions denied in all the 
seats of sane and sober and sound scholarship. Harnack writes: 
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“Sixty years ago David Friedrich Strauss thought he had almost 
entirely destroyed the historic credibility not only of the fourth but 
also of the first three Gospels as well. The historical criticism of 
two generations has succeeded in restoring that credibility.” Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus, which attempted to explain the Gospels on the mythical 
theory, claiming the miracles and other incidents in the career of 
Christ to be purely mythical and imaginary, shook the faith of some; 
but Strauss himself in the second edition of his Life of Jesus receded 
from his own theory, at least in part. And all the years since then 
have been filled with the increasingly sure demonstration of the his- 
toricity of the Jesus of the Gospels and with assured verification of 
the Scripture accounts of his life, under the application of the severest 
critical tests known to the most searching modern scholarship. 

Renan’s Life of Jesus, with the bewitching beauty of its literary 
style, its poetic atmosphere, and fascinating romantic coloring, pro- 
duced in some circles of European thought, a prodigious sensation. 
Its bold speculations secured a wide reading. But as soon as capable 
critical examination got to work upon the book it became quickly 
manifest that with all its show of erudition, it lacked critical basis, 
being built more upon imagination than upon history. The brilliant 
but superficial Frenchman treated one Scripture incident as historical 
and another as mythical by arbitrary whim and without any assigned 
reason ; the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, for example, being re- 
garded as in a sense historical, while other recorded miracles are as- 
sumed without any given reason to be totally unhistorical. Such 
picking and choosing among recorded miracles is,-to say the least, 
rather hazardous business for anybody. He who gives up all other 
miracles cannot hold on to the miracle of resurrection whether it be 
of Lazarus or of Jesus. . 

Another book marked, like Renan’s, by boldness of theory and 
display of erudition, was Buckle’s History of Civilization. It had no 
charm of style and was the work of a prodigious plodder piling up 
statistics and sorting them to support his theories. Buckle’s thesis 
was that all human progress, even the moral and supposedly spiritual 
advancement, is traceable to physical or at least human influences and 
can be so accounted for. He held that there are no supernatural and 
unreckonable factors at work in the development of humanity; but 
that the factors can all be scientifically ascertained and measured and 
the course of human history calculated and predicted as surely as 
expected duration of life is figured out by life insurance companies 
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from a study of vital statistics—almost as precisely as the orbit of a 
star is mapped out by an astronomer. The teaching of Buckle, as of 
Gumplowicz and Bourdeau, was that the actions of men are impelled 
by forces which they cannot resist, and that the tide which brings on 
events is uncontrollable and inevitable. No place is allowed to the 
will of man or to the immeasurable power of personality. For 
example, Bourdeau said that if Napoleon had been shot at Toulon, 
then Hoche, or Kleber, or somebody else would have done—would 
have had to do—precisely what Napoleon did; which is like saying 
that if Napoleon had not existed, somebody else would have had to 
be Napoleon and play his part. But actors who were able to play the 
part of Napoleon were not plentiful. There was only one in fact— 
Napoleon himself. If he had not been there neither his deeds nor 
any like them would have been done. Human progress is not 
mechanical or automatic. The incalculable power of personality, both 
human and divine, must be reckoned as a mighty and moving factor. 

Buckle’s book, with its accumulation of alleged facts in huge 
heaps and its pompous marshaling of figures, forty years ago disturbed 
the faith of some. Mature members of the senior class in college 
were overwhelmed by it. His display of knowledge exceeded in bulk 
all that the seniors had extracted from the faculty in all the recitation 
rooms. Seniors so grave and reverend of aspect that freshmen stood 
in awe of them, could not answer Buckle with all their vast acqui- 
sitions of learning, and they had passed up on everything except the 
final “exams.” Many quite mature undergraduates were disturbed 
and dismayed, and some lightly concluded that the Spiritual was 
done for. 

But it did not take the world long to perceive that in his pro- 
digiously laborious task Buckle was only bolstering up a pet theory 
and trying to fortify and justify his chosen philosophical scheme by 
piling up the facts of history around it. His big book was merely a 
piece of special pleading on behalf of a theory which had little or 
nothing to stand on. John Fiske, when but a college boy, was quick 
to see through Buckle’s fallacies and struck them down on sight, as 
Borden P. Bowne, when just out of college, exposed, as thoroughly as 
it has ever been done, the fallacies of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization was justly characterized by Charles 
Francis Adams as “crude, impulsive, hasty in generalization and 
paradoxical in judgment.” Justin McCarthy says it “was a monu- 
ment of courage, energy and labor, but is now a heap of ruins.” When 
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Dr. Crozier mentioned Buckle to Carlyle, the gruff old Scotchman 
growled: “Of all the blockheads by whom this bewildered generation 
has been deluded, that man Buckle was the worst. A more long- 
winded, conceited blockhead, or one more full of empty formulas about 
the progress of the species, progress of this and progress of that, es- 
pecially the progress of science, I have never come across. A poor 
creature he was that could be of service to no mortal.” It is not inex- 
act or unfair to say that Carlyle’s opinion is now generally held con- 
cerning Buckle’s theories. His attempt to unspiritualize history 
failed. His scientific hypothesis in explanation of the course of hu- 
man affairs has been completely discredited. On Buckle’s tombstone 
appear these words taken from the Arabic: “The written word re- 
mains long after the writer: when he is resting under the earth his 
works endure.” Not of his writings is that inscription 
true. His writings have already passed into oblivion; men 
cannot be hired to read them; only his name remains—the name of 
one who tried to eliminate the supernatural Presence and the spiritual 
meaning out of history and to deny the reality and power of person- 
ality, both human and divine. 

All mature scholars know that many disturbing and disrupting 
theories once voluble and self-important are now so remote and un- 
related to the modern mind that even when restated they no longer 
transmit either sense or sound, but are like Markham’s great picture 
of Semiramis rocking on an ancient road of hell, of whom he says 
that “when her voice was dead, her weary lips beat on without a 
sound.” Joseph Parker, the shaggy lion who made the City Temple 
famous, once said in his pulpit: “In the past thirty-three years I 
have seen enough dead theories, exploded nightmares, and discarded 
hypotheses to fill a full-sized cemetery. They have gone the way of all 
the earth—dust to dust. They flamboyantly entered the world like 
an amateur military band, with much noise and swagger, and coughed 
their way out of it like a squad of consumptive tramps. Whenever a 
preacher is parading a new and sparkling theory in religion, I know 
the first nail in his coffin has been driven and clinched. The one 
thing that is forever new and fresh is the old Christian Evangel, 
which is in fact from everlasting to everlasting.” 

We heard some one asking, “What would Joseph Parker say to 
the present occupant of the City Temple and his ‘New Theology’ ?” 
A fairly explicit answer to that question would seem to be contained 
in the words just quoted. 
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THE ARENA 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD 


In our study of nature we find some seventy-odd simple substances 
which compose, or from which are compounded the multitude of animate 
and inanimate forms in the kingdoms of the world. We also observe a 
variety of activities constantly progressing in the organic and inorganic 
kingdoms. Force is at work in the world, and is exhibited in these activi- 
ties and various forms of motion. We may trace all these activities and 
forms of motion to force as causing them. We therefore may contemplate 
before us an array of seventy-odd isolated simple substances. Each of them 
possesses a variety of properties, yet in itself and apart from all external 
substances and forces none of them acts as an independent cause, produc- 
ing, changing, or destroying motion. We are therefore led to inquire after 
the origin and seat of force. Does it originate in any simple substance? 
If not, does it exist in nature as a separate and independent entity? If not, 
does it have its origin in some substance not found among the simple ele- 
ments of nature? Every one of the simple substances is inert. Not one of 
them, in itself and apart from something external, is capable of producing, 
changing, or destroying motion. It is a fact also, that force is not a sepa- 
rate and independent entity. It does not exist in the abstract. However, 
the activities and forms of motion produced by force are everywhere 
exhibited in the world. The functions of physical organs in animal bodies, 
and their growth and development, depend upon the food supply furnished 
by the kingdom of vegetables. The vegetable kingdom in its turn depends 
upon the heat and light of the sun for its life and growth. So we may 
trace the activities of the animate and inanimate world to the sun as the 
source of power. The sunbeam sets in motion the machinery of nature. 
But whence came the heat and light of the sun? Heat and light are forms 
of molecular motion. We know of but three sources from which heat and 
light can come, namely, friction, combustion, and electricity. But friction 
presupposes some external force which caused the motion producing the 
friction; and combustion presupposes some external force which brought 
together the elements of combustion; and electricity, a product of friction 
or chemical action—and produced in nature in no other way known to us— 
presupposes some external force which caused the motion producing the 
friction, or which brought the chemical elements together. Whence, then, 
is the origin of force? Where is seated that cause which is apart from 
every simple substance in nature, and which lies back of friction, combus- 
tion, and electricity, motion, and life itself? It is not in matter. It 
originates in spirit. “Power belongeth unto God,” who is both in nature, 
and yet apart from the simple elements of nature. It has been suggested 
that radium, a newly discovered substance, would confirm by its peculiar 
and startling powers the hypothesis that force originated in matter, and 
some simple substance is the unfailing source of power. The activities of 
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radium, however, seem to be electrolytic, and so.far from being an undi- 
minishing mass and unfailing source of power, Dr. Becquerel, of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, finds that matter escapes from each square centimeter 
of radio-active surface at the rate of 1.2 milligrams in a thousand million 
years. So radium must be denied place as an independent creator of force. 
The energy of the bent spring has been thought to point to the mole- 
cules of simple substance as originating force. The spring when bent by 
some external force—and it cannot bend itself without first being bent by 
an external force—tends constantly to recover its original form. This 
tendency or struggle to recover its previous form is due to the elasticity 
of the molecules, one of the properties of steel. The molecules resist bend- 
ing and tend constantly to straighten themselves. In such an example do 
we find the nearest approach to the origination of force by the molecules 
themselves. But it is of no value to the materialist, for it makes even 
more apparent the impossibility of force originating in the molecules of any 
substance, for they cannot move, or transform their potential energy into 
kinetic energy unless first acted upon by some external force. Were the 
primordial elements of the universe at rest or in motion? If they were at 
rest, and widely disseminated in space, the motion which united them 
originated in some force external to themselves. It originated in Spirit, in 
God. On the other hand, if we conceive of the primordial elements of the 
universe as being in motion from eternity, and widely scattered in space, 
even then God must be admitted a place in the universe as the Supreme 
Mind and Force directing and controlling the movements and operations of 
the elements of nature in the evolution of orderly forms from chaos, for 
heat, light, electricity, and the known products of motion cannot be con- 
ceived of as originating life, volition, knowledge, and moral consciousness. 
Our personal knowledge of the origin of force connects force with 
volition. However, our volition has its limitations. I am capable of 
originating simple motion, directly by my volition. I am unable to 
originate directly, by my volition, any other form of motion such as heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, actinism, or chemical affinity. It is an inter- 
esting fact, however, that the electric eel by its volition directly produces 
both motion and electricity; and the firefly by its volition produces motion, 
and light, and probably heat. These powers have been delegated by the 
Creator to his creatures. This fact well suggests that the Creator not only 
originated motion in the universe, but is also the origin of heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, actinism, chemical affinity; and of life, thought, and 
moral consciousness as well. We are justified in believing these modes of 
physical action are but the modes of God’s activity. We have a conscious- 
ness of immediate and personal causation in our own sense of mental effort 
whenever we do anything, and it cannot be denied or ignored. In these 
cases of personal knowledge of the origin of force we find force connected 
with volition, and by inevitable consequence with motive and with intellect, 
together with all those attributes of mind in which our personality consists. 
It is, then, a logical deduction that the exhibitions of force in physical 
nature are ultimately connected with the divine volition, motive, and 
intellect. Man, by means of motion which originates in his own volition 
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and power, has set in operation the thousand activities of civilization; and 
likewise did the Creator set in motion the elements of nature, which, under 
his power and control, have resulted in the multitude of forms and activi- 
ties im the universe. 

We recognize two kingdoms—matter and spirit. Force originated in 
spirit. But what is the Supreme Spirit, and how shall we think of God? 
We sometimes think of God as being in the form of a gigantic man. We 
think of the Supreme Spirit as possessing hands and feet and eyes and 
brain. Such conceptions are erroneous. We can conceive of formless 
electricity and gravitation as filling the universe, and being everywhere 
efficient, but we cannot conceive of God as a gigantic man filling the 
universe, and being efficient in wisdom, power, and skill in all places at 
once. We must think of God as being formless and so filling the universe. 
When we think of God as being im the form of a gigantic man it becomes 
incomprehensible to us how his huge fingers could fashion the microscopic 
kingdoms of the world. But let us think of the omnipresent, formless 
Spirit, not as having hands, or feet, or eyes, or brain, but as having every 
portion of his omnipresent, formless Being endowed with life, volition, and 
with every moral and physical power in their infinite perfection. Is it 
conceivable that a Spirit which is invisible, and imponderable, and im- 
palpable, and yet which is the seat of physical and moral powers, really 
occupies the universe? The infidel scoffs at the idea. We observe, however, 
that this same infidel implicitly believes in the existence of an all-pervading 
luminiferous ether, which is invisible, and imponderable, and impalpable, 
and yet is said to be more compact and elastic than any material substance 
we can see and handle. He implicitly believes in the existence of this 
invisible medium, which is said to pervade ail space and even all material 
substances, and yet is unknown at all to science by induction, but only by 
deduction—just as God is known to the theologian—so these facts are inter- 
esting. The Christian and the infidel have at last found a point of agree- 
ment. The Christian by deduction finds an invisible and infinite Spirit 
in the universe. The infidel, also by deduction, finds an all-pervading 
medium, invisible yet real, in the universe. Let the infidel no longer, there- 
fore, charge the Christian with being unscientific because of his faith in 
the invisible God, who is not known to inductive science. But an interest- 
ing question arises here. Is it not conceivable that the infidel has right 
here discovered the God of the Christian? Is it not possible, nay, is it not 
probable the luminiferous ether is, after all, identical with Deity? I am 
inclined to think they are identical. 

Chicago, Ill. Georcr H. BENNetTrT. 





ADDENDA ON THE “DOUBLE” 


Ture objections have been made to my proposed interpretation of the 
“double”—Isa. 40. 2. It is called (1) fanciful, (2) not in accord with the 
lexicon and (3) Hebrew commentators are quoted to show that while it 
plainly does not mean what the Authorized and Revised Versions translate 
it to mean, yet no one of them can be quoted to support my original sugges- 
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tion. Let me say a word upon each in inverse order. No quotation has 
as yet been given in the Arena that had not been scanned before my first 
article. Several writers, of whom Kantsch may be taken as an illustration, 
hold the traditional view. But as no one in the Arena has adhered to that 
we occupy common ground in refusing to be bound by it. Skinner in the 
Cambridge Bible says “double” means “double punishment,” but signifi- 
cantly adds: “The idea that Jerusalem’s punishment had been greater than 
her sin required is not to be pressed theologically.” Mere dictum of course! 
Do not press it because men will not believe it. George Adam Smith takes 
the same view, but then proceeds to apply the canon of sympathetic rather 
than literalistic interpretation, and makes a good thing of it. Let me 
quote it: “But the third clause is especially gracious. It declares that 
Israel has suffered of punishment more than double enough to atone for 
her sins. This is not a way of regarding either sin or atonement, which, 
theologically speaking, is accurate. What of its relation to our Articles, 
that man cannot give satisfaction for his sins by the mark of his hands or 
the pains of his flesh? No; it would scarcely pass some of our creeds today. 
But all the more, that it thus bursts forth from strict terms of dealing, 
does it reveal the generosity of him who utters it? How full of pity God is, 
to take so much account of the sufferings sinners have brought upon them- 
selves! How full of grace to reckon those sufferings ‘double the sins’ that 
had earned them! It is as when we have seen gracious men make us a 
full gift, and in their courtesy insist that we have worked for it. It is grace 
marked by grace. As the height of art is to conceal art, so the height of 
grace is to conceal grace, which it does in this verse.” Beautiful, is it not? 
Delitzsch also believes it means “double punishment,” but with an interpre- 
tation akin to G. A. Smith’s, only more wooden. He translates the clause: 
“Dass wir (Jerusalem) hingenommen aus der Hand Jehmes Doppeltes um 
all ihre Stinden.” He calls attention to the fact that Gesenius, Ewald, and 
other old theologians have taken the perfect tense of the verb ( ™mp> “hath 
received”) to denote, not past time, but certainty concerning the future, 
as is frequent in Hebrew usage. And the “double” they take to mean 
grace, not punishment: “Jerusalem will surely receive double grace for all 
her sins.” Delitzsch finds grammatical reason for rejecting this interpre- 
tation in the fact that “hath received” stands together with “is accom- 
plished” and “is pardoned,” which are manifestly real perfects of past 
time. Delitzsch adds: “It is not to be taken judicially. In that case God 
would appear as overjust and therefore unjust.” Both really evade the 
issue, and there is nothing in any of the authors to confound me, and they 
with their jarring and discordant voices gave the initial impulse to the 
study of the subject. Nor is it an answer to say that the lexicons do not 
give the meaning I impart into it. If it were in the lexicon, we should 
all bow down and say, “Yea, verily.” It is worth remembering that the 
lexicons are made up from the books, and when a Hebrew lexicographer 
is shut up to one meaning of a word, and that precipitates a theological 
discord, we might pardon even a circuit rider if he asked for synonyms. 
First in his lexicon gives for ED simply “double” and under this gives 
the reference Isa, 40. 2, and says DU 8D mp> means “das Doppelte nehmen” 
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and goes on to explain it as “abundantly.” There is no ground for trans- 
lating it “abundantly.” He is trying to find his way out of the difficulty we 
all recognize. In Zech. 9, 12, the word for “double” is not >2> but min: 
The meanings he (Fiirst) gives under the word are “repetition,” “copy,” 
“double,” “the second.” If he only gave a like assortment of meanings for 
SBD, it would be a full defense for my interpretation. Now, I say that 
those two words in Isaiah 40. 2 and Zech. 9. 12 are Hebrew synonyms, and 
repeat from my original article that the lexicons permit it, or, at any rate, 
are not against it. The English translators use them as synonyms, and 
have stumbled on the truth. It then only remains to fix the meaning 
derivatively, sympathetically, and in harmony with the context. 

It is high praise to call my exegesis “fanciful.” No merely grammatico- 
logical mind will ever understand a prophet of Jahve. The Oriental 
mind was used to figures and similitudes. “Who can count the dust of 
Jacob?” is among its poetries, and an old song ran, “Sun, stand thou still: 
and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” We use the word “covenant,” for 
getting the water, bread, and blood trace that lies behind it, dim and 
fanciful, just as we say “Pittsburg” and only when reminded think of Pitt. 
The author of Job threw no sop to literalists by rounding out Job with 
“double” the number of sheep, camels, cattle, and children. The “double” 
in Isaiah’s time had a poetic significance running back for a thousand 
years—probably longer. The “double” was the “copy” of an indenture, 
“the second” the “duplicate” of some document which, if retained, was a 
“receipt,” “acknowledgment,” and secured the “release” and “return” of 
something valuable and precise like an estate at the Jubilee; and its posses- 
sion meant “quittance” from the poverty, trials, and alienations which had 
long been the portion of the man typified in Isa. 40. 2, as sorrowing and 
burdened Israel. Zechariah, using a synonym, says it is to be found in the 
“strong box,” and Isaiah says: “Comfort ye, comfort ye... . my people, for 
ye born received of the Lord the ‘double’ (‘receipt,’ ‘release,’ ‘remittance’ ) 
for all your sins.” Those transcendentalists who can “feel” the exegesis 
will understand and accept it; those who can only receive as prophecy what 
is before their day tramped into the molds of lexicon and grammar will 
continue to dissent from it. Thanks to Brother Potter. It seems to me it 
would help in Jer. 16. 18. Epwin A. SCHELL. 

La Porte, Indiana. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


CHRIST’S INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS DISCIPLES 


THERE are two passages in the gospel which are believed by many to 
constitute two different versions of the Sermon on the Mount. The fact 
of their striking similarity gives force to this view, but there is no 
positive proof that such was the case. The view that this sermon as 
recorded by Matthew was delivered to his immediate disciples and that in 
Luke to the general multitude will satisfy the facts and explain the 
difference in form. It was not uncommon for the Saviour to repeat his 
injunctions when the occasion called for them, with such change of 
statement and form as adapted his teachings to his immediate audience. 
We agree with Lange, who says: “In our opinion, they should be regarded 
as two different sermons delivered in close succession—the one on the 
summit of the mountain in Galilee, the other on the lower ridge of the 
same mountain; the one addressed only to his disciples, the other to all 
the people who had followed him. Still, so far as their fundamental ideas 
and real subject matter are concerned, the two sermons are identical, 
differing only in form and adaptation, that reported by Matthew being 
addressed to the disciples, and hence esoteric in form, while that given by 
Luke is exoteric, being addressed to the people. The fundamental idea 
of both is evidently the same—the exaltation of the humble and the 
humiliation of the proud.” The place where the Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered is not absolutely certain. Mount Tabor or in its neighbor- 
hood is by many believed to have been the location. The article with the 
word “mountain” marks a definite elevation such as was adapted to his 
purpose. The immediate occasion of the discourse was the crowd which 
had followed him in his early Galilean journey. They had observed his 
miracles and followed him from place to place. This gave occasion for 
the instruction to his own disciples, in which the people who were near 
shared; and the discourse was a part of their training for their great 
work. That it was a continuous discourse and not a mere series of collected 
sayings of Christ’s seems clear. 

The Sermon on the Mount represents the ethics of Christianity. It 
is that part of Christian teaching with which the moral teachings of other 
religions are compared. Its superiority over them is well-nigh universally 
acknowledged. Some of its individual precepts are claimed as belonging 
to other creeds, but for completeness and fullness and compactness of 
teaching the Sermon on the Mount outranks them all. A few years ago the 
Chinese minister to this country, discoursing on the difference between the 
ethics of Confucius and those of Christ, is reported to have said that the 
ethical teachings of Christ were too exalted for man to practice, and thus 
were not so well adapted to humanity in its present stage as those of Con- 
fucius, which were on a lower plane and better suited to the people. 

The Sermon on the Mount constitutes a point of union between denomi- 
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nations of Christians. It has been suggested that this sermon be recognized 
as a kind of creed which might constitute a basis of Christian union with- 
out any further statement of Christian formularies. This could hardly 
be acceptable. If this were all that Christianity taught, and if it fully 
represented Christianity so as to mark its distinctness from the other 
religions, this would be well. It is a vital part of what Christ taught, but 
it does not include some essential things without which Christianity could 
not be accepted and fully explained. So fundamental is it, however, that 
it must ever remain the ethical charter of the kingdom of Christ. 

We propose to analyze this sermon and attempt a brief exposition of 
its teaching. The first verse begins thus: “And seeing the multitudes.” 
Perhaps “When he saw the multitudes” would more accurately explain 
the meaning of the passage. The interest of the great crowd of 
people made it a suitable occasion for this remarkable discourse. “He 
went up into a mountain.” Literally, it should be “the mountain,” as the 
article would indicate that it was some well-known mountain with which 
the readers of the book were familiar. “And when he was set.” The 
custom of the teacher of that time was to sit while his hearers stood, and 
he delivered his discourse consequently in a sitting posture. It is said 
that “his disciples came unto him.” The mention of disciples would indi- 
cate that they awaited his instructions and were formally on hand to 
receive them, so this is a part of the training of his early followers for 
their great mission. “He opened his mouth.” This is not pleonastic, as 
some would suppose, but is a phrase employed when the writer is about to 
set forth the importance of the communication which is to be made. 

The first beatitude refers to the poor. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” The word “blessed” indicates congratulation on their condition. 
They are to be regarded as happy. The Master congratulates those who in 
the view of the world should be commiserated. It is a statement that is 
especially strange when put in the setting of Christ's time. In placing this 
as the first of the beatitudes, Christ shows his interest in the poor. No 
wonder that the poor in every age since his day have felt that he was their 
friend. Hostile as the world of toilers seems to be to the church, which 
they often so greatly misunderstand, they instinctively recognize Christ 
as their friend and one who sympathizes with their condition. In the 
present day agitations between the masses and the classes, so called, and 
between the workmen and their employers, this passage seems as if written 
for our time. In the parellel passage in Luke it reads, “Blessed are the 
poor,” and the word “poor” refers to physical poverty as respects worldly 
possessions necessary for physical comfort. There is a sense, then, in 
which poor people are to be congratulated. They are free from many cares 
and temptations which beset the rich. They are free from false ambitions. 
They have time for meditation and realize more the necessity for prayer. 
They are compelled to cultivate habits of industry, which are so valuable. 
Above all, they are led to call upon God, who will deliver them out of their 
distresses, and give them grace and strength to bear their burdens. And 
yet physical poverty is something against which our nature revolts, and 
most people will recognize the ideal condition for man in the saying of the 
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wise man: “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” Matthew, however, 
explains the passage in Luke. He says: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
This does not apply to those poor in worldly goods alone. It refers to 
those who are poor in respect to the spirit. They are above all they may 
possess, “conscious of their spiritual need.” They have low views of their 
intellectual as well as their spiritual attainments. They are not self- 
sufficient, arrogant, or boastful. They do not court adulation. In this they 
imitate the Master, who shrank from public recognition, except when his 
mission calied for it. On the occasion of his greatest miracles he would 
charge his disciples to tell no man. Some who are poor in earthly posses- 
sions are self-contentec, proud, and are even ready to abuse those more 
prosperous. Not long ago a man who had been the recipient of alms for 
many years called on the writer, and while asking help, denounced bitterly 
those who were in prosperous circumstances, and on whom he had been 
dependent. “Poor in spirit” may apply to ali who have low views of them- 
selves and their attainments, especially of their spiritual attainments. As 
they advance in Christian experience they magnify more and more the 
riches of divine grace. 

“Blessed are they that mourn.” The interpretation that the Saviour 
in this passage is referring only to those who mourn for their sins is not 
broad enough. Certainly, those who mourn over their transgressions are 
blessed, for they have the assurance of forgiveness. In the Old Testament 
we have, “Blessed are they whose transgressions are forgiven, whese sins 
are covered,” but it includes also mourning because of personal sorrow and 
personal suffering. There is a blessedness that comes to those who are 
passing through tribulation and those who have lost their dear friends or 
dear ones in their homes, like Mary and Martha. It is a startling state- 
ment, one which no philosopher or teacher of that time would have spoken. 
Happy, to be felicitated, are the mourners. There is something even in 
mourning which gives comfort. A person who has no deep sensitiveness 
to sorrow, but in philosophic stoicism can look upon the sufferings of man- 
kind without grief is destitute of this element of blessedness. Who that 
has been caused to mourn has not felt a certain sense of comfort in the 
fact that he feels his sorrow? The consolation comes in the divine support 
which mourners receive and in the blessed rewards that are promised 
them in the life to come. 

“Blessed are the meek.” These are the gentle, self-depreciative, those 
who are not wise in their own eyes and do not magnify their own im- 
portance. The meek are those who have true views of themselves and of 
their relation to God. They often receive little attention from their 
comrades, because they are not selfassertive or arrogant. They are 
looked upon as weak and are not counted among the world’s forces. This, 
however, is an error. Some of the meekest men, who do not esteem them- 
selves highly and do not magnify their own position or attainments, are 
often the firmest in the hour of trial. When the boastful and self-sufficient 
shrink from service or from danger, the timid and gentle and the docile 
are ready to die for the Master. In the endurance of suffering and heroism 
for Christ quiet and gentle women have been the bravest of the brave. 


64 
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Meekness is no proof of weakness. This meekness was not a virtue of the 
Jewish people, especially of the Jewish hierarchy, nor indeed of the non- 
Christian world. It is essentially a Christian virtue. The humblest men 
in the eyes of God and of all true men are superior to the arrogant and 
proud. “Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 
“Hunger and thirst” is a synonym for eager desire. They are those who 
seek righteousness intensely and for whom it is a constant longing. 
Ordinarily, hunger and thirst have to do with temporal blessings. This is 
a desire for the highest things. Righteousness is the great word of the 
Old Testament, the great quest of all the saints and sages. It is to be con- 
formed to God’s image, created after the image of God in “knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness.” What an aspiration this is! How it 
transcends all desire for pleasure, for position, for wealth! Righteousness 
is a passion of the Christian. The Saviour does not explain here how 
righteousness is to be secured, but only states that they are happy. It 
seems strange that it should be said that those who earnestly desire good 
are happy, but the reason is clearly indicated in the passage, because they 
will enjoy it to the full. It is a desire which only God can satisfy. We 
must receive it as a gift, not as a desert. But it is also satisfying in 
itself. There is a blessedness in the search for the true, the beautiful and 
the good, all of which is embodied in righteousness. There is a blessedness 
in the desire for that which is noblest. It is a desire which brings its satis- 
faction as it goes along. 

Another of the beatitudes is “Blessed are the merciful.” The merciful 
are those who realize the existing wrongs and are ready to overlook them in 
the interests of righteousness. All who would have mercy should show 
mercy. Mercy was not a common virtue of the early ages, nor is it over 
common now. Mercy is enjoined in the Old Testament dispensation. God 
is set forth as a merciful God: “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious.” The early history of the world was one of constant war, and 
thus all nations were characterized by great cruelty. Mercy was obscured 
by the mercilessness of conquerors. The merciful man is one who realizes 
his own need of mercy. He is so conscious of his own shortcomings, and 
realizes how often he has needed the compassion of others, that he hesitates 
to deal harshly even with those who have deeply wronged him. Mercy is 
a mistake when it tends to condone evil or is an expression of indifference 
to wrongdoing. The truly merciful one, according to the Scriptures, is one 
who, recognizing his own sinfulness and dependence on God and his need of 
constant forgiveness, is anxious to show the same mercy to others. It is 
an absence of revenge or a desire to punish others for the sake of punish- 
ment. Whenever a merciful judge is called upon to execute law he does it 
with sorrow and not with joy. It is said of God that “justice and mercy are 
the habitation of his throne.” Justice without mercy might bear the aspect 
of cruelty. Justice with mercy may be the highest expression of love. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 


Never in the history of excavations have there been brighter prospects 
for archeological discoveries in the Holy Land than today. There never 
have been so many educated men interested in the work as at the present 
time. Society after society is on the alert for new finds. The Ottoman 
empire too is, at last, fully awake to the importance of pushing on the 
work as rapidly as possible, mindful of the ravages of time and the 
destructive hands of those ignorant peasants who see no value in the 
stone monuments of gray antiquity except as they can be used for building 
purposes. To them the ancient inscriptions are unintelligible or objects 
of superstitious reverence. The Sultan has been of late years lavish in 
granting archeologists from various countries permits for excavating the 
ancient ruins in his vast domain. This is not absolutely unselfish in his 
majesty and his ministers, for, according to the laws regulating all 
excavations, no object whatever can be removed from Turkish territory 
without special permission of the Ottoman government. After all the 
principal gainer is the Imperial Museum at Constantinople, which is 
destined in the near future to far outshine the greatest museums of 
Europe in wealth of treasures to be discovered from now on in Bible 
lands, for the latter can never again hope to have anything except dupli- 
cates dug out from the ancient ruins on Turkish soil. 

Jerusalem is fast becoming a great center of study and research along 
biblical lines. It has now several institutions offering special facilities to 
those who would study on the spot, in a scientific manner, the topography, 
geography, and antiquities of Palestine. There is the American school 
with some learned and experienced professor at its head. This attracts a 
number of our most promising young students of Semitics. Many of 
these are selected on fellowships from our best universities. Then there 
are organized at irregular intervals under more or less competent teach- 
ers companies of those who desire to study Palestinian history, customs, 
antiquities, etc., at first hand. They find it not only pleasant but very 
profitable to spend several weeks or months in touring Palestine with 
special view to Bible study. The work of the French Dominican friars in 
Jerusalem is also well known. Owing to the distribution of their mis- 
sionaries, they have unusual facilities for doing thorough work over the 
larger portion of the country. The Germans, always fully awake to the 
interest of scientific study in every department of learning, and thoroughly 
equipped for patient, original work, are also in the field. The German 
Archeological Institute at Jerusalem is also destined to play an important 
role in the future study of Hebrew antiquities. A German is never in 
haste to begin his lifework. So a goodly number of young doctors from 
the leading German universities, who intend to devote their life to teach- 
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ing, are now taking advantage of the opportunities presented to them in 
Jerusalem. Professor Dalman, of the University of Leipzig, has charge of 
the institute. He is assisted by Dr. Kressmann, of Kiel. These two men 
are well fitted for their positions. They will, of course, deliver lectures 
and direct the studies of their pupils in Jerusalem; but more than that, 
they will devote a large portion of their time to actual field work, this 
year, especially, in and around ancient Jericho, where Professor Sellin, 
of Vienna, a recognized authority, well known to our readers for his 
successful work at Taanach, will, for the next two years, direct extensive 
excavations. 

It is stated on no less authority than the Quarterly Statement (July, 
1907) that Dr. Reisner, who has done such excellent work in Egypt, will 
soon commence excavations on a large scale at Sebastiyeh, the supposed 
site of the magnificent old capital of Samaria. As this work is to be 
done for an American society, there can be no doubt that there will be, 
during the entire process of excavating, ample means at his command, so 
as not to handicap the complete execution of his plans. Here we might 
also state that several of our papers announce that Dr. Reisner has been 
appointed archeologist in charge of the excavations of the Egyptian 
government in Nubia. A colossal work is to be undertaken on either 
side of the Nile from Kalabsche to Derr, a distance of about one hundred 
miles. This work is imperative owing to the fact that the Assuan dam 
is to be raised more than twenty-five feet higher. Whether the work in 
Egypt and Samaria may be carried on simultaneously or whether there 
is a mistake about the appointment to one or the other place will come 
to light later. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund is to be congratulated, first, because 
a new firman for another two years’ digging at Gezer has been graciously 
granted it, and, secondly, because that veteran excavator, Mr. Macalister, 
is to continue in charge of the work. These additional two years, it is 
hoped, will afford ample time to the Fund to complete in good shape 
the excavations at Gezer. We have already described at length the former 
work of Mr. Macalister at Gezer, so it will be unnecessary to enter into 
details at this time. Gezer, being on or close to the highway of travel 
along the Mediterranean coast from Babylon to Egypt, was in the very 
nature of things from time immemorial an important place. It is, more 
over, one of the oldest undisputed sites in Palestine. Its identity is 
certain. We find it first mentioned on the hieroglyphic list in the temple 
of Karnak, as one of the places taken by Thothmes III on his Mesopo- 
tamian campaign, about 1600 B. C. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets, as well 
as several passages in the historical books of the Old Testament, refer to 
Gezer as an important city. It is not clear that either Joshua or any of 
his immediate successors succeeded in capturing or subduing this place. 
In Solomon’s time it formed a part of the Egyptian empire. We read in 
1 Kings 9. 16, that Pharaoh gave Gezer as a dowry to his daughter on her 
marriage to Solomon, who rebuilt it. It played an important role in the 
Maccabean wars. A fortunate discovery of some bilingual rock inscrip- 
tions by Clermont-Ganneau has established the identity of Gezer beyond 
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question. From what has been said, it appears that it would be difficult 
to select any site for excavating which promises more than Gezer. The 
excavations of the past few years at this place have taken us back to 
prehistoric times, ages before, not only the Israelitic occupation, but 
earlier Semitic ones, of which there is reason for believing there were no 
less than four in succession, to the time when Gezer was inhabited by the 
troglodytes, or cave-dwellers. The objects found in the lower strata, as 
well as the many caves, prove the existence of such people at Gezer. 
At a higher level were found abundant proofs of another people enjoying 
a somewhat higher civilization. They had their “high places,” altars, 
and other sacrificial accompaniments. There is abundant evidence that 
they offered human sacrifices, especially children, to some cruel deity. 

_ One of the most interesting discoveries of Mr. Macalister, and which 
was made known only last June at the annual meeting of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, is that which he calls the “Philistine graves.” There are, 
however, as yet not sufficient data to show conclusively that those buried 
in these tombs were Philistines. All that is positively known is that 
they were not Semites. Indeed, these tombs differ in several ways from 
those of the Semitic people. They were built of masonry and not dug or 
cut out of the solid rock; the bodies were laid out at full length, and not 
doubled up or contracted; the head was always laid to the east. Though 
these graves contained less pottery, they were, nevertheless, more artistic 
and showing a high degree of culture. More than two dozen different 
objects were found in some of the tombs examined. The sameness of 
articles in the several tombs shows, too, that there was a well-established 
custom of grave furnishing or ornamentation. Of the articles found the 
following deserve mention: a lentoid jar of reddish clay about 14 inches 
in height; a silver ladle 8% inches long, whose shaft, or handle, termi- 
nated in a ring on which were wrought the heads of two lions; a bronze 
plate slightly curved 2% inches in length; a hemispherical silver bow] 4% 
inches in diameter, elegantly decorated with a rosette and lotus leaves 
in low relief; a bronze mirror 6% inches long; two gold bracelets, 2 
inches in external diameter, consisting of a hollow tube of gold having a 
delicate spiral twist running along its whole length; a silver signet-ring; 
a collection of beads in various shapes and materials—some of these still 
have the silver wire on which they were suspended. The art displayed 
on these beads “is strangely reminiscent of that of some savage South 
Sea island tribe.” Then there are three scarabs; one of these has an 
undecipherable inscription, that is, the meaning has not yet been made 
out. The most artistic of all the objects deposited is a cylindrical bar 
of polished jasper 1 7/16 inches in length; “upon it are three gold belts, 
with a little loop of gold above each, and below these smaller loops, from 
which depend discs of gold.” There were other articles of minor im- 
portance. The graves examined were furnished, all of them, in nearly 
the same way, showing that the wealthier classes followed a well-estab- 
lished plan even in the burial of their dead. The next two years will 
undoubtedly, as other tombs will be subjected to examination, afford more 
light, so that the question of race may be definitely settled. A people 
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as far advanced in the arts as those buried in these tombs, had, no doubt, 
their system of writing. It is therefore not too much to hope that some 
explanatory tablets or stele may be brought to light.. If these graves are 
those of Philistines, a real contribution to archeology and ancient history 
has been made, for our data regarding the origin and civilization of this 
people who caused so much trouble to ancient Israel are very meager. 

We shall call attention to one more discovery by Mr. Macalister at 
Gezer. In his excavations he came across what he supposed to be the 
ruins of a Philistine temple of peculiar construction. Here and there in 
the debris were a number of what he terms pediments, or column-bases, 
which are described as follows: “They are roughly flattened on the 
upper surface, but are not prepared by chiseling for worked pillars of 
stone. Moreover, anything resembling stone pillars or pillar drums is 
of the rarest possible occurrence. It is, in fact, certain that these bases 
were meant for the support, not of stone pillars, but of vertical posts of 
wood, like the cedar pillars of Solomon’s house (1 Kings 7. 2), and were 
intended to prevent their comparatively narrow ends from sinking into 
the ground under the pressure of whatever weight they had to bear.” Mr. 
Macalister infers from these column-bases that the temple of Dagon at 
Gaza was constructed on this plan, and that it was in such an edifice 
Samson endéd his life and caused such a havoc among the lords of the 
Philistines and those assembled to witness the exhibition of the giant’s 
wonderful strength. “If,” says Mr. Macalister, “we picture the Gezer 
temple, and like it- the temple of Dagon at Gaza, as having a portico 
supported by four wooden pillars (the expression, ‘two middle pillars’ in 
Judges 16. 29, probably indicates that there were not less than four 
pillars in the Dagon temple, as in that of Gezer), we can get rid at once 
of the monstrous conception of Samson snapping two great stone pillars 
to which artists have accustomed us. Nor is there anything in the Bible 
to warrant such a conception. On the contrary, the whole description 
of Samson’s feat points to the action that would be necessary in pushing 
or pulling a wooden post, so that its foot would slide over the edge of 
a stone at the base.” We reproduce the foregoing in Mr. Macalister’s 
own words, so that the reader may draw whatever conclusion he desires 
as to the validity of the inference. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Erich Wasmann. The conflict over the theory of evolution does not 
abate its energy; although one hears less about it than formerly. Grad- 
ually, but surely, it is coming to be seen that in many ways the theory 
can be understood so as to include the Christian conception of the relation 
of God to the world. Not so easy is it to formulate a doctrine of evolution 
that will harmonize with ecclesiastical dogmas. If one insists that the 
references of the Bible to scientific questions are infallibly correct, and 
then that a given interpretation of those passages is also infallible, the 
task becomes almost hopeless, especially if the task is to include the 
reconciliation of dogma with the doctrine of evolution as held by most 
scientific men of today. It is at this point that Wasmann has failed. 
In his’ work on Die moderne Biologie und die Entwickelungstheorie 
(Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution), Herder, Freiburg i. B., he 
undertakes to set forth a theory of evolution which shall at once satisfy 
the demands of science and of Roman Catholic dogma. Wasmann believes 
in evolution, which, he says, is supported by many facts. But he does 
not think the facts warrant the doctrine that all organisms developed 
from a single cell. Rather, does he think, did the existing plants and 
animals descend from a number, as yet undetermined, of original forms, 
all of which were and are independent of each other. Each of these 
independent forms constituted a natural species. Whence, now, came these 
original forms? How did organic forms originate? That they are not 
eternal is evident from the doctrine that the universe was once a glowing 
mass. The four biological axioms, that all life is from life, every cell 
from a cell, every nucleus from a nucleus, and every chromosome from a 
chromosome, show that organic matter could not be derived from inorganic 
matter. Since every effect must have a sufficient cause, there remains no 
other answer than that the original forms are the product of the activity 
of a personal Creator. In a way this was not an act of creation, but only 
the production of organic out of inorganic matter. The only real creation 
was the creation of matter out of nothing at the beginning of the cos- 
mological process. Thenceforth all that was necessary was a special 
intervention on the part of God to bring forth whatever forms pleased 
him. These original forms seem to have been endowed by the Creator 
with the potentiality of the development through which they passed to 
bring us to the forms of the present day. Nevertheless, one creative act 
took place subsequent to the creation of matter. It was the creation of 
the human soul. Not even God could bring forth a human soul from 
matter. Hence it must have been created. Animals do, indeed, possess 
souls; but it is sensuous and incapable of developing into a human soul. 
It is possible for zodlogy to regard the human body as the highest repre- 
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sentative of the mammalia; but it cannot possibly regard the whole 
man as the product of development. But an examination of the data 
shows that absolutely nothing can be shown that can prove the descent 
of man from lower animals. But in any case, the soul of man being a 
special creation, man as a whole is not the product of development. 
Wasmann reminds one, in this respect, of Wallace, who taught that the 
doctrine of evolution failed when it came to man. There are two ways 
of looking at Wasmann’s views. Considered as an attempt to show that 
evolution and Roman Catholic doctrine are compatible it is a failure. 
As a system of science attempting to correct that held by the majority 
it may be a success. Only those who are qualified by scientific training 
and knowledge can judge. It is a comfort to the Christian who is not 
bound by dogma to know that there is nothing in the alleged process of 
evolution, as described by most scientists, to make the Christian faith 
less precious. Man is man, however he came to be, and God cannot be 
eliminated from the world. 


Julius Kaftan. He is no stranger to the readers of the Review. 
Of the Ritschlian school, he has the reputation of being nearly orthodox. 
And that he does not train with the extreme radical theologians is plain 
from the fact that he has but recently attacked two of the newest school 
of radicals, Bousset and Wrede. This he did in a little book entitled 
Jesus und Paulus. Eine freundschaftliche Streitschrift gegen die Reli- 
gionsgeschichtlichen Volksbiicher von D. Bousset und D. Wrede (Jesus 
and Paul. A Friendly Polemic Against the Popular Religio-Historical 
Books of Dr. Bousset and Dr. Wrede). In order that Kaftan may be 
properly understood it should be premised that Bousset’s book was on 
Jesus and Wrede’s on Paul. These books are far from satisfactory, but it 
is surprising to find how ill qualified for the task of refuting them 
Kaftan is. The reason of this is not that Kaftan lacks the requisite 
ability, but because his own standpoint is itself unsatisfactory. Kaftan 
discovers Bousset’s principal defect in the fact that he looks upon the 
work of Christ as prophetic chiefly, and only at the last adds the thought 
of the Messiahship, which he maintains was a great burden to Jesus. 
In this Kaftan is both in error and correct. Kaftan overlooks that Bousset 
placed the Messianic aspect of the work of Jesus last in order to go from 
the certain to the uncertain, that the former might shed its light upon the 
latter. But his criticism of Bousset is correct in that Bousset wrongly 
underestimates the significance of the Messianic self-consciousness of 
Jesus, and his attitude toward that consciousness. This was not at all a 
burden, but a joy, and this notwithstanding the fact that he wished to 
keep his Messiahship a secret from the public. But it is when Kaftan 
comes to the criticism of Wrede’s Paul that his failure becomes most 
conspicuous. According to him Wrede’s chief defect is in the fact that 
he regards Paul’s doctrine of. redemption as an objective fact connected 
with the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, which doctrine is then to 
be accepted by faith. Kaftan, on the contrary, holds that with Paul 
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redemption is a subjective experience, a reality which Paul and other 
Christians live, and not a doctrine of an objective event. He accuses 
Wrede of being controlled by the intellectual prejudice of orthodoxy on 
the one side and of the Tiibingen school on the other, according to which 
a conceptually construed doctrine of Christ, his appearance in the world, 
his death and resurrection, forms the presupposition and the substance of 
Christ’s teaching; whereas in truth this is not at all the thought of the 
apostle. It seems quite clear that Kaftan is in error in his conception of 
Paul’s doctrine of redemption. Judging by his letters his idea was that 
Christ crucified, and Christ risen, was the ground of our hope. Through 
this fact in the life of Christ we have release from the power of sin, 
death and hell. We are redeemed by the blood of Christ. Faith is nothing 
else than the appropriation of this fact, not by the intelligence alone, but 
by the whole moral self. But the fact of redemption in Christ is an 
objective fact producing, when properly appropriated, all good effects of 
the personal Christian life. In attempting to minimize the objective value 
of the death of Christ Kaftan has almost run into the extreme of holding 
a doctrine of redemption which is independent of the death of Christ. 
True, we are the subjects of redemption, and we are redeemed only when 
certain spiritual conditions are present within us which Kaftan has 
identified with redemption; but according to Paul there were certain 
outward as well as inward facts connected with the redemption of the 
human race. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Das Alte Testament in der Mischna (The Old Testament in the 
Mischna). By Georg Aicher. Herder, Freiburg i. B., 1906. In the intro- 
ductory portion of this book Aicher treats of the estimate of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Mischna, giving much valuable material concerning the 
express mention of biblical books in the Mischna, concerning the manner 
in which large portions of the Bible are mentioned, concerning the formu- 
las: with which individual passages are applied, and over the “unclean- 
ness of the hands.” According to Aicher the expression “The Scripture,” 
as used in the Mischna, is equivalent to the entire Old Testament. This 
opinion is doubted, however, by many other scholars. Aicher also con- 
veys the idea that in the Mischna no distinction is made, as to value, 
between the individual books of the Old Testament. All are regarded as 
equally holy and absolutely authoritative. Nevertheless, this does not deny 
the fact that the Thora was valued more highly than other portions of the 
Scripture. One of the most valuable portions of the book is that in which 
Aicher reproduces in German all the passages of the Mischna quoted from 
the Old Testament, and with the passages the proposition which is sup- 
posed to be supported by them, or the conclusion to be drawn from them. 
Two other sections are also very valuable. They are entitled “The Appli- 
cation of Scripture in the Mischna” and “The Scripture Interpretation of 
the Mischna.” Of course these two cannot be thought of in absolute 
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separation; but in this book the former is meant to include all those cases 
in which the sacred text is used to support a previously existing idea; 
the latter to include the real interpretation itself and the conclusions to 
be drawn from the passages as interpreted. Another very interesting 
portion of the book is that in which the author gives us the rabbinical 
rules of interpretation as used by several of the greatest rabbis—the seven 
rules of Hillel, the thirteen of Ismael, and the thirty-two of Elieser, the 
son of Rabbi Jose ha-Gelili. Of less interest to the general reader, but of 
great importance to one who will determine the development of Hebrew 
doctrine, is that portion of the book in which he treats of the Midrasch, 
or the Scripture interpretation, and its relation to the Halacha, or the 
formulated ideas of the Scripture. Aicher thinks the doctrines were first 
formulated and then the interpretation was made to support the doctrine, 
The form of the Mischna lends itself to this view, for the doctrines there 
supported are supported by texts that have no real bearing on the 
propositions under consideration. Nevertheless, it is evident that the 
doctrines must have been first derived from Scripture; so that the inter- 
pretation of Scripture must have been prior to the systematic formulation 
of the doctrines derived from Scripture. But this does not mean that the 
interpretation was sound, or that the words of Scripture were allowed 
to speak for themselves. Even to this day interpreters carry with them 
to the Scriptures ideas which they themselves think they find in Scripture. 
The whole book, which, by the way, is written by a Roman Catholic, is 
well adapted to show anyone interested what the rabbinical interpretation 
was like, and how like the rabbinical was the interpretation of the writers 
of the New Testament. Yet it is a fact that the interpretations of the 
apostles were far saner than those of the rabbins; while it is also a 
fact that Jesus himself seems never to have employed Scripture in the 
fanciful way of the rabbins. In fact, he often contradicted the current 
interpretation. His use of Scripture was always in the interest of a higher 
morality and a purer religion than that current in his day. 


Des heiligen Irenaus Schrift zum Erweise der apostoleschen 
Verkundigung ic éridecEr tov drocrodixot xnpbyywarog in armenischer Ver- 
sion entdeckt (The Work of Saint Irenzus in Proof of the Apostolic 
Doctrine, discovered in Armenian). Edited by Karapet Ter-Mekerttachian, 
Archimandrite of Etschmiadsin, who discovered the work, and Erwand 
Ter-Minassiantz, who have given us the work in Armenian and also a 
translation into the German. Published by the J. C. Heinrichssche Buch- 
handlung, Leipzig, 1907. This work has been known to scholars hitherto 
only by a reference to it in Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History (V, 26). 
The work was dedicated to one Marcian. The manuscript was copied by 
order of Archbishop John, brother of King Hetum of Cilicia, somewhere 
between 1270 and 1289 A. D. Karapet, the discoverer, thinks the Armenian 
translation was made somewhere from the middle of the seventh to the 
beginning of the eighth century, whether directly from the Greek or 
through the medium of the Syrian is not determined. The evidence that 
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it is a genuine work of Irenzus is tolerably strong. In the first place, it 
is unlikely that the work thus translated into Armenian under the name 
of Irenzus is any other than the work by him referred to by Eusebius. 
Besides, the manuscript contains also Books IV and V of Ireneus’s work 
Against Heresies, to which work direct reference is made in chapter 99 
of the Epideixis. Furthermore, the entire content of the work is such as 
to prove its origin with Irenzus. One could find in every chapter parallels 
from the work Against Heresies. The Epideixis begins with the statement 
of the doctrines of Father, Son, and Spirit, as received in baptism. This 
is followed by a survey of the Old Testament plan of salvation down to 
and including the teachings of the prophets; and this by a characteriza- 
tion of the redemption through the incarnation of the Son of God, and the 
demonstration of the fulfillment of prophecy in Christ. These ideas are 
those which are so prominent in the work Against Heresies. It is a well- 
determined system of doctrine. Much of what he says concerning the 
Old Testament is drawn directly from Judaism, which shows that in those 
earliest days the influence of Judaism was powerful, as it has been ever 
since, in Christian thought. As in Against Heresies, so in the Epideixis, 
Irenzus appeals to the “Elders, the followers of the Apostles.” According 
to Irenzus the apostles taught their successors that Christ, who was the 
Spirit of God, became a man capable of suffering. In him the Spirit of 
God the Father was mixed with the creature of God. He speaks also of a 
work of the Spirit in the prophets and saints of the Old Testament, which 
Spirit was distinct from the Son. One familiar with the theology of that 
early day will see here the traces of the well-known failure to distinguish 
clearly the persons of the Son and the Spirit. By this union of man and 
God and by the obedience of the Incarnate One God designs to give 
immortality to those who by their disobedience are subject to death. 
For this reason our Lord took upon him a body like that of Adam, that 
he might enter into the conflict for the father and through Adam triumph 
over him who smote us through Adam. The perfection of Adam must take 
place in Christ in order that mortality might be swallowed up by immor- 
tality. Justification is by faith, not by the obedience to the law. The 
Christian must not return to the law of Moses but live in accord with the 
new Word, in faith and love. It is plain that as Irenzus was setting forth 
a doctrine handed down to him we get very close to the apostolic age in 
this formulation of the faith, and it is the orthodox, not the Unitarian 
faith, that Ireneus taught. In this Ireneus was in harmony with almost 
all the theologians of his time. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Carl Mirbt on German Methodism. In reviewing a recent work 
on Methodism in Germany Professor Mirbt speaks of Methodism in terms 
of highest respect, if not of praise. He says it is no longer a question 
as to the large significance of Methodism for the religious life of Germany. 
Of all the sects Methodism has become the most influential in the Father- 
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land, approaching the state church in this regard. He recognizes that 
this result is largely due to the fact that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in America stands behind the movement in Germany. Of this church he 
speaks in high terms, showing that it is a church not given to the praise 
of dogma but rather.of life, and that it is a church which allows all proper 
freedom of opinion and teaching. Evidently German scholars are chang- 
ing their attitude toward us. 


Bavarian Provisions for Ministerial Registration. An examina- 
tion is made by the proper authorities every five years into the personal 
and ministerial character of all the clergy, and a record is kept of the 
results of the investigation. Included in this is a report on the mental 
and physical qualities, spiritual dispositions and tendencies, peculiarities 
that help or hinder, education, zeal in study, literary labor, ability in 
preaching, purity of doctrine, voice, manner, and effectiveness, ability as 
catechists, diligence, wisdom, and skill as pastors, activity in school affairs, 
punctuality and care in all the duties of the ministerial office, attendance 
upon civil duties, and family relationships. This is a pretty severe test, 
and the report upon any one cannot be changed during the five years, 
except by a disciplinary trial. 


More Trouble in Bremen. The readers of the Review have been 
kept informed of the progress of affairs in Bremen since Pastor Kalthoff 
broke so violently with the evangelical faith. As previously noted, some 
of the pastors became members of the Monist League, or Haeckel congre- 
gation. Some of the orthodox pastors appealed to the senate to correct 
this evil. As a result the offending pastors withdrew from the league. 
They claimed that they did this in the interest of peace, and also because 
within the league itself there were some who affirmed the incongruity 
of membership in the league with the Christian pastorate, however vaguely 
and uncertainly Christian the pastor might be. They claimed, however, 
that they had not changed their views. Truly they must have strange 
consciences. 


Reman Concessions to Slavs. In Bohemia and Moravia there are 
three dioceses in which the vernacular is used in the liturgy. An attempt 
is now being made to secure a similar concession for all the dioceses and 
for all parishes among the Slavs. Indeed, this movement is not confined 
to Bohemia and Moravia, but has extended to Hungary, where the mass 
is celebrated in two hundred and seventy churches in the Hungarian 
language. Pius X is opposed to any further concessions, on the ground 
that every national liturgy is in danger of leading to a national church. 
The Pope has a difficult task to hold his flock together. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


In the London Quarterly for October is an interesting though not 
satisfying article by R. Wilkins Rees on “Ruskin as a Prose Writer.” 
In literature there are few more splendid themes. The article on John 
Ruskin published in our Review by Professor C. T. Winchester a few years 
ago was a model and masterly treatment of the theme. Some have falsely 
said that Ruskin was partly indebted to Emerson for his style. Ruskin 
himself said: “I never cared much for Emerson; he is little more to me 
than a clever gossip, and his egoism reiterates itself to the point of provo- 
cation.” One thing certain is that Ruskin’s prose is saturated with 
biblical influence, and his wonderful style is mainly formed on our ac- 
cepted English translation. He catches its prophetic note, the rise and 
fall of its solemn cadences; and he has sentences, not a few, of superb 
grace and majesty which depend for their form and force mainly on a 
masterly use of biblical phrases and measures. Ruskin is in prose the 
chief inheritor of the glories of our English Bible. Ruskin’s painstaking 
industry in writing, like Carlyle’s, was very great. The literary travail 
endured by Carlyle filled Ruskin with “total amazement and boundless 
puzzlement”; but he himself tells us that often in his Modern Painters a 
sentence was written over four or five times and tried and tested in every 
word for an hour or perhaps for a forenoon, before he thought it fit for 
the printer. Flaubert achieved his elaborate and finished French by 
years of careful toil and self-training. He would struggle for weeks to 
find the right epithet, the satisfying phrase, and in his patient and la- 
borious search he would exclaim: “What Buffon said is a big blasphemy; 
genius is not long-contained patience.” In addition to his many volumes, 
Ruskin wrote an astonishing number of letters; and even of them he could 
say to James Smetham: “I never wrote a private letter to any human 
being which I would be ashamed to let a bill-sticker chalk up six feet 
high on Hyde Park wall, and stand myself in Piccadilly and say to the 
passers-by, ‘I did it.’ ” After all, his message rather than the manner of 
it was the thing of supreme importance to him: when a Yorkshire work- 
ingman told Ruskin he had been delighted with his books the response 
he got was: “I don’t care whether you enjoyed them: did they do you any 
good?” Yet his noble style goes far to make his works immortal. His 
fascinating power as a teacher was largely due to the marvelous charm 
of his word-artistry, and his moral earnestness was made effectual by his 
supreme literary gifts. Truth is, with him, an indispensable element of 
beauty—truth in accuracy of thought, truth in accuracy of expression. 
“Whether ho sets before the eye a significant example of architecture lit 
by the Italian sun, or the unsuspected beauties of a bit of moss in an 
English hedgerow, the picture is perfect, and there is nothing more or 
better to be said, for Ruskin has found the final and most fitting word. 
His minuteness and delicacy of observation are unmatched. His skies, 
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and winds, and seas, his mountains, and waterfalls, and fields, his trees 
and rocks, his birds and flowers, are described with unerring accuracy of 
sound and shape and color and season, and with a clear-sightedness, subtle 
knowledge, and heartfelt love never surpassed, if ever rivaled, even by 
Tennyson. Walter Pater said that prose is “a colored thing with Bacon, 
picturesque with Livy and Carlyle, musical with Cicero and Newman, 
mystical and intimate with Plato and Michelet and Sir Thomas Browne, 
exalted or florid with Milton or Taylor.” Ruskin’s prose, says Mr. Rees, 
seems all this and something more. He commands the whole instrument 
and touches it with the freedom and power of a master. There is no 
monotony of cadence. With unfailing rhythm he assigns to every syllable 
its true musical value, and his words throb and glow and sparkle and 
sing. In all his magnificent declamations there is the perfect rhythmical 
rise and fall of noble and stately sentences. Frederic Harrison once said 
that to argue with Ruskin about language was to contend with the master 
of forty legions. Among representative passages of Ruskin’s prose are 
his wonderful word-picture of a night on the Rigi, his descriptions of the 
Falls of Schaffhausen and the Roman Campagna; the great passage on 
war written at the time of the Crimean war; the account of the Old 
Tower of Calais Church, and that of the peasant of the Valais—all of 
which, together with the unequaled passage on Swiss scenery, are in 
Modern Painters. Also the passage in Ariadne Florentina on the Cumezan 
Sibyl of Botticelli, and the description in Preterita of the Rhone at 
Geneva. Ruskin has the eye of a landscape painter and the voice of a 
lyric poet. His great passages “live on the ear,” as Faber said of the 
English Bible, “like music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of 
church bells, which the convert hardly knows how he can forego.” Great- 
est of all his merits and services is that he used all his glorious gifts to 
dignify and impress moral and religious truth, to fill men with reverence 
and love for high and holy things; he was a purifier of the thoughts and 
an uplifter of the souls of men: one of the mightiest influences for worthy 
living that ever moved mankind. The wonders and grandeurs of the 
world filled him with awe. He said: “When I reach the Alps I always 
pray.” Mr. Rees closes his article with these words quoted from the.end 
of one of Ruskin’s lectures: “See that when Death draws near to you, 
you may look to it, at least, for sweetness of Rest; and that you recognize 
the Lord of Death and of Life coming to you as a Shepherd gathering 
you into his fold for the night.” 

In the same Review is an article on “The Romanticists Around Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti.” Rossetti is called the strongest personality and the 
greatest man of the pre-Raphaelite group; but full justice is done to 
Holman Hunt, who is still tireless at the age of eighty. His great passion, 
like Ruskin’s, is also for Truth, accuracy of representation. For this no 
labor is too hard. Night after night he has spent out in the chill night 
air patiently striving to copy exactly the pale gray tones of moonlight 
diffused across the starry sky or lying on the wet leaves of dewy trees 
and shrubs and flowers. And he has risked malaria and many other ills 
and perils of death in a lonely land and a desolate spot, just in order to 
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paint perfectly the pathos of a dying goat. Vertunni, the most perfect 
painter of the Pontine Marshes, pays for each visit he makes to those 
swamps with six weeks of marsh fever. Now, they show such devotion 
and seek such hardships to obtain an earthly prize. Shall not we be 
equally heroic and devoted to obtain a heavenly prize? A minister of 
Jesus Christ ought not to be beaten in ardor and labor, in determination 
and sacrifice, and in enduring hardness, by mere artists. Of the famous 
group of pre-Raphaelites the article says that Rossetti taught that 
imagination is a reality; Holman Hunt, that life is earnest and that 
Christ was human; Burne-Jones, that there is a great and beautiful 
“Beyond”; and Madox Brown, that there is a love nobler than passion. 
As for Millais, it is said that we learn more of warning from his life than 
we are taught of great lessons by his works. “For Millais, like a swift 
arrow catching a cross wind, fell short.” 

From an article in the same Review on “The Mutual Spiritual En- 
richment of East and West,” we extract the following: “There is truth in 
the ethnic systems—truth immature, veiled, stifled, needing disclosure, 
disentanglement, completion, so as to be given perfect opportunity and 
operation in Christ, the great Fulfiller who centers 


In himself complete what truth 
Is elsewhere scattered, partial and afar. 


The Christian thinkers of the future will give themselves to the work of 
relating these partial and scattered truths to Jesus Christ, that his glory 
may the more brightly shine forth. There is a fine suggestion in the 
words of Dr. Fairbairn in the preface of a book that owes much to his 
visit to India: “The time is coming, and we shall hope the man is coming 
with it, which shall give us a new Analogy, speaking a more generous 
and hopeful language, breathing a nobler spirit, aspiring to a larger day 
than Butler’s. It will seek to discover in man’s religion the story of his 
quest after God, but no less of God’s quest after him; and it will listen 
in all of them for the voice of the Eternal, who has written his law upon 
the heart in characters that can never be eradicated. And it will argue 
that a system whose crown and center is the Divine Man is one which 
does justice to everything positive in humanity by penetrating it every- 
where with Deity. The incarnation is the very truth which turns nature 
and man, history and religion, into the luminous dwelling place of God.’ 
We need not jealously fear that Christ will receive wrong in any such 
Analogy; rather is he wronged and robbed of his glory when he is shut 
out of the world’s spiritual history and left unrelated to its peoples and 
its truth. His work as Christus Consummator is a unique glory, for the 
difference he makes by his consummations is so great that it is really a 
difference of everything. . . . It is clear that to some Eastern minds 
Christ need not be presented as a stranger, as an alien, but as the Universal 
Man and Saviour, for whom their hearts have yearned though they knew 
it not: the Master who is and has all that makes for divine acceptance 
and for holy character. We do well to believe that there is an original, 
spiritual, organic relationship between our Lord and mankind; that he 
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exercises an effective mediation for many who have not heard of him: 
and that every working and manifestation of righteousness and every 
gracious and abiding element of character everywhere belong to ‘the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’ The following is a 
remarkable extract from a book of Chinese philosophy: ‘There is a man 
in whom both sexes and all other men exist, in whom is, as it were, the 
body spiritual of humanity . . . . @ man hidden, invisible, heavenly, 
perfect, so pure from all defect inherent to all material form—in short, 
the Holy One.’ The only one who answers to that description, the Ideal, 
the Universal Man, is Christ, and the oft-quoted words of Bishop Gore, in 
his Bampton Lecture, are strangely akin to the utterances of the Chinese 
sage: ‘Only all together, all ages, all races, both sexes, can we grow up 
into one body “into the perfect man”; only a really Catholic society can 
be “the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” Thus, we doubt not, that 
when the day comes which shall see the existence of really national 
churches in India, China and Japan (the races), will each in turn receive 
their fresh consecration in Christ, and bring out new and unsuspected 
aspects of the Christian life; finding fresh resources in him in whom is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman; but Christ is all and in all.” Much that 
has been greatly admired and cherished by both East and West will be 
‘cast as rubbish to the void’ when the eternal temple is set up. The 
merely accidental and local will disappear—temporary scaffolding and 
structure and ornament; but some essential and indestructible truths 
from the non-Christian systems—planed, polished, and made worthy 
through use and discipline of centuries or of millenniums—will be found 
built by Christian hands, even by the hands of those descended from 
pariah peoples as well as from the lordly Brahman, into that temple of 
truth of which Jesus Christ himself is the corner stone; the approaches, 
porches, towers, and courts, and even the lesser shrines and parts to the 
farthest verge, being in him fitly framed and compacted, each several 
building and the whole building being through him and for him, that he 
may be all in all.” 

A book notice in the London Quarterly points out that what is called 
the New Theology is little if anything more than “natural religion—a 
faith without a Bible, without a Saviour, without miracles, without grace, 
but recognizing to the full the claims of conscience and the universal 
immanence of God in creation. 

In a notice of E. L. Godkin’s Life and Letters are some reminiscences 
of that Englishman’s early days in America about 1856. Of a political 
sermon he heard Henry Ward Beecher preach he says: “I have seldom 
heard anything more powerful than his reply to the complaints of those 
who found fault with his meddling with the affairs of this world in his 
sermons.” At one place that Mr. Godkin visited in the Southwest when 
America was new to him, a Methodist Conference was in session. He 
says the whole town was Stirred in a fever of excitement. In a letter toa 
friend he paid this tribute to the itinerant ministers: “You can form little 
idea in the Old World of the important place which these gentlemen occupy 
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in these Western wilds. Through thousands of square miles they are the 
only known and familiar representatives of the church, are the only men 
who can call people’s attention away for even one hour from politics, 
cotton, and niggers. The work of civilization on the southwestern frontier 
is said to be carried on in quite as great a degree by the saddlebags as by 
the ax. . . . . Without the Methodist preachers, there is no question, 
a large part of the Southwest would lapse into heathenism.” 


In the Methodist Quarterly of Nashville, the editor, Dr. Alexander, 
printed in October a symposium on Books, which he calls a man’s “intel- 
lectual and spiritual creators and companions.” Each contributor to the 
first section of the council tries to tell what six books have had the great- 
est influence on his life. Not many habitual readers of books can do that 
with positiveness; but a man may guess at it. In the second section the 
responses name some books which preachers should own and study. 
Twenty-one prominent men contribute to the symposium. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, a book more praised than read in these days, appears oftener in 
the lists than any other book, being named by five men. Each of the 
following is named by three: William Arthur’s The Tongue of Fire, 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, Dr. James Orr’s The Problem of the Old 
Testament, Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion, William 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. Of.course Wesley’s Life, 
Letters, and Sermons are prominently mentioned. Of the books not so 
well agreed upon in these lists we would choose to name Dean Stanley’s 
History of the Jewish Church, Mulford’s The Nation, Carlyle’s The French 
Revolution, Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, the Poems of Browning and of 
Tennyson, Motley’s The Rise of the Dutch Republic, Clarke’s Outline of 
Christian Doctrine, Strong’s Great Poets and Their Theology, Fremantle’s 
The World As the Subject of Redemption, Gardner’s The Bible as English 
Literature, and Bushnell’s Works. One valuable book not named in these 
lists is Carnegie Simpson’s The Fact of Christ. Dr. Alexander’s October 
number is vigorous and weighty with meaning and merit. Eleven con- 
tributed articles offer a rich bill of fare. The editor writes on The Broader 
View of the Work of Missions, and flogs R. J. Campbell’s New Theology 
through twenty-one editorial pages. 


The two things in the Atlantic Monthly for October nearest and most 
significant to our realm are R, W. Gilder’s verses on “Souls,” which pours 
its great argument down one page; and Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s paper 
on “The Ideal Minister,” in which a rarely fine personality unconsciously 
communicates some of the secret of its own magnetic winsomeness, its own 
high and beautiful power. He names, as characteristics of the ideal min- 
ister for today, simplicity, unselfishness, humanness, hopefulness, and 
reverence. Under “Simplicity” he says: “The mark of the cleric, the pride 
of institutionalism, shall not be on him. He shall not seem to men to be 
clothed in a vesture of traditional claims, but quite to have forgotten him- 
self in the joy and sorrow of his work. Those are charming words that 
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Sir William Gairdner wrote about his old friend and cclleague, Principal 
Caird: ‘No man ever crossed my path in life who impressed me more as a 
character of great simplicity and, I would almost say, homeliness; abso- 
lutely without affectation or parade, and, if not unconscious of his great 
gifts—which of course he could not possibly be—yet in all ordinary human 
intercourse behaving as if he were unconscious of them—a common man 
among common men... . In everything that he did and said you came to 
feel that if anyone else could have done it nearly as well, he would at once 
have gladly stood aside and yielded position as to an equal or superior... . 
It was, indeed, this entire absence of self-seeking—and by this I mean not 
only unselfishness in the ordinary sense of the word, but also great inborn 
modesty and unobtrusiveness in all things for which men strive and assert 
themselves—that gave to his oratorical efforts their greatest charm to 
those who knew the man. He was conscious, as it appeared, only of the 
high matters with which he dealt, not of the person who was the instru- 
ment of dealing with them. In a very real sense of the words you would 
have said that, as a preacher, his life was hid with Christ in God.’” Under 
“Unselfishness” he says: “Unselfishness is, in him, not the name of the 
thing, but the thing itself. Obviously, his joy is in the spending of himself 
for others. Whereupon, when he speaks to men they listen; when he sum- 
mons them they follow; for they know his voice, not the voice of his 
lips alone, but the voice of his life. Henri Frédéric Amiel put it well: “The 
kingdom of God belongs not to the most enlightened but to the best, and 
the best man is the most unselfish man. Humble, constant, voluntary self- 
sacrifice—this is what constitutes the true dignity of man.’” Under 
“Humanness” he says: “One may call the accent of personality the most 
subtle essence of a man’s life. It is not so much what one says as the tone 
and disposition of the heart that speaks beneath the word and invests the 
being. The accent of personality in the ideal minister is humanness—one- 
ness with his brother men. He is not the defender of a system, nor the 
apologist of a school, nor the incumbent of an office, nor the propounder of 
a theory. He is near to human life; nobly magnanimous; understanding 
the ways of men and the forces that make them what they are. He has 
respect for humanity, esteeming it the offspring of God. After the manner 
of One of whom it was said, ‘He knew what was in man,’ the ideal minister 
seems to have tasted every chalice of joy or sorrow, to have felt the faint- 
ness of the weak, the courage of the strong, the strain of the tempted, the 
comtrition of the sinful. Men seem to find through him the clue to their 
own lives. They say one to another, ‘Come, see a man that told me all 
that ever I did.’ He knows the ways of children, and puts into words in- 
communicable thoughts throbbing within their souls. This humanness 
comes not forth from him with the cold precision of a theorist, but through 
the warm channels of intuitional experience, He has lived a thousand lives 
in one, assimilating through love the experiences of others so that they 
have become his own.” Under “Hopefulness” he says: “The hopefulness 
of the ideal minister is born in part of appreciation of the nobler qualities 
of the soul (not less noble if dwarfed and thwarted by long disadvantage), 
and, in part, of critical discernment of truth’s perpetual need of restatement 
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in terms of contemporary experience. Upton, in his Hibbert Lectures, says: 
‘Herein we see the immense value of the critical understanding, which is 
always at war with superstitious survivals, and, by its fresher and clearer 
insight into the facts of nature and mind, is always dissolving old and out- 
worn forms of doctrinal conception and enabling the vital essence of re- 
ligion to embody itself in higher and more adequate forms of expression.’ 
This conviction of the critical understanding, that truth is forever rein- 
carnating itself in forms more perfectly expressing the purpose and mean- 
ing of the Spirit of God, supplies to the ideal minister the ground of his 
invineible hopefulness. His is a love that will not let men go. If they 
resist the truth, he does not condemn them nor cast them off. He examines 
his own heart with the question: ‘How can I so lift the truth above their 
misconceptions of it that they shall see it as it is, and know their inheri- 
tance as children of the living God?’” Under “Reverence,” and referring 
to the lack of reverence in the world today, he says: “The new age has 
come and seated itself with nonchalance, if not with levity, in the seats of 
dissent. The loss to reverence has been enormous. The worst part of the 
loss is that it falls most heavily on those unconscious of it. The majority 
of our youth know not how much nearer God seemed to the fathers than to 
their children, how much more august and compelling seemed the services 
of religion and the voice of the ministry, how urgent the needs and satis- 
factions of the spiritual life, how open the avenues of eternity. There 
has been a great change. The leveling influence of democracy has done its 
part, diminishing traditional veneration for the clerically ordained. The 
hum of institutional activity has dispelled the ancient stillness of the 
sanctuary. The brisk utilitarianism of social science has introduced 
changes in church architecture and sacramental customs that break abso- 
lutely with the historic order. An astonishing flood of original methods 
has poured through the nonsacerdotal churches, producing a homely infor- 
mality in religious affairs for which there is no precedent in history. It 
is a dangerous time, for the reverence of the people is in peril. The key 
to the situation is in the future, not in the past. We cannot go back and 
rehabilitate the tottering fabric of priesthood. “We cannot buy with gold 
the old associations.” We can go forward toward the type of the ideal 
minister. For, to his simplicity, his unselfishness, his humanness, his 
hopefulness, he adds reverence, which gives to all these other qualities 
divine significance and power. The reverence of the ideal minister is in- 
voluntary consciousness of the Unseen and the Eternal. As the touch of 
genius lifts the master above the mere musician, so this sense of the 
Unseen lifts the ideal minister above the mere preacher of sermons. It is 
the investiture of a priesthood verified not by tradition but by experience. 
It is immediacy of access to the eternal fountains of salvation. He lives 
among men as one of them, simple, unselfish, human, hopeful; yet they 
know that he walks with God.” Dr. Hall closes by saying that “the 
supreme ambition of the ideal minister is to be a true prophet of the 
Bternal Love, a faithful dispenser of the Eternal Truth, a redeeming 
brother, a child of light, a steward of the kingdom of God.” 
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BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
God’s Message to the Human Soul. By JoHnN Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 12mo, 
pp. 272. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Six chapters on the Bible, the Cole Lectures of Vanderbilt University 
for 1907. The pathetic thing about them is that their author died without 
delivering them. April 28 was the date fixed for beginning their delivery 
at Nashville; but on April 22 Dr. Watson was taken iJ] at Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, and on May 6 he died, aged fifty-seven. The manuscripts were in 
finished form, ready for delivery and for the printer. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity never saw its chosen lecturer, but his lectures are now published 
as Ian Maclaren’s last message to the world, his maturest thoughts con- 
cerning the Bible as God’s message to the human soul. Of all the men 
from Europe who have visited America in recent years none has been so 
popular as Dr. John Watson. He is best known by his stories, Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush, A Doctor of the Old School, and Auld Lang Syne, 
which are unsurpassed in pathos and beauty; but he was also a great 
preacher and lecturer, and his contributions to religious literature are of 
a high order. In these lectures he shows that modern Bible study has 
thrown new light and placed new emphasis on the Holy Scriptures as 
God’s message to the human soul. Dr. Tillett, in his Introduction, says: 
“Theologians of all evangelical types of faith and of all schools of thought 
can well afford to allow each other large liberty of opinion in the many 
minor points of biblical interpretation if they will all only endeavor so 
to interpret and teach and preach the Bible as to give it the greatest 
possible power in leading men to give up sin, to be pure in mind and holy 
in heart, and to find an altruistic service and sacrifice for others the true 
ideal of the Christian life. If the minister in his study so interprets the 
Holy Scriptures, then those Scriptures will always be, as expounded by 
him, a living message of God to the souls of men.” The titles of these 
lectures on the Bible are, “The Construction of the Book,” “The Stand- 
point of the Book,” “The Humanity of the Book,” “The Authority of the 
Book,” “The Style of the Book,” and “The Use of the Book.” Writing 
of authority the author says: “The preacher with the Bible in his hands 
must be positive He is a prophet with a message to the world from God. 
He is a witness to the supremacy of the soul, the reality of the unseen, 
the glory of the religious life—affirming with unfaltering voice those 
things which all men wish*‘to believe and which they hold dimly in their 
minds. For the preacher of the gospel the first qualification is not that 
he be learned or eloquent, but that he believe mightily. However it may 
be with other men’s faith, he must believe with the marrow of his bones. 
If this be impossible to him, then let him become anything he pleases, 
but not a preacher; and if doubts settle upon him, let him face and 
master them in secret, and stand before his fellow-men with unclouded 
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face. From the preacher the world expects faith, and the dynamic force 
of one man believing with all his mind and heart is incalculable; it is a 
reservoir of life in the midst of a bloodless and worn-out society. 

The preacher should be careful to be positive about the right things, the 
central facts, and to distinguish between them and the theories of Chris- 
tianity. The great realities of our religion are the fact of Revelation— 
that God has spoken to us in the gospel; the Deity of Christ—that he is 
the Son of the Father in a sense which can be asserted of no other man; 
Redemption—that Christ by his sacrifice delivers the soul from the power 
of sin; the Holy Spirit—that God ministers grace to the soul by his in- 
dwelling presence; the life to come—that there will be a future existence 
with moral distinctions. Around these facts gather various theories, for 
example, as to the method of inspiration, or as to the principle of atone- 
ment. The facts are religion, the theories are theology; and while the 
facts should be declared with positiveness the theories should be offered 
with due diffidence.” Dr. Watson warns against making religion too 
subjective and building faith rather upon the moods of the individual 
than upon the Word of God. He speaks of good people who pull up the 
roots of their faith to see if it is growing, forgetting that their salvation 
does not depend on their changing feelings but on the unchanging love 
of God. Ebenezer Erskine, the eminent Scotch minister, was visited in 
his last illness by a relative who began to comfort him thus: “I hope you 
get now and then a blink to bear up your spirit under your affliction.” 
With much good sense and courage, Erskine replied: “I know more of 
words than of blinks. Though he slay me yet will I trust in him. His 
covenant is my charter, and if it had not been for his blessed word of 
promise, my hope and strength had perished.” And Dr. Chalmers once 
exhorted a sick person who was looking too much within himself and too 
little toward Christ: “I beseech you do not cast your anchor within the 
hold of the ship.” Also Dr. Lovick Pierce, near the end of his life said: 
“I am resting not so much on assurance as on insurance”—not on his own 
feelings but on the pledge of God’s word and the guarantee of God’s 
character. Dr. Watson notes that sometimes a minister is haunted with 
the idea that his preaching material is exhausted. He tells how Pro- 
fessor A. B. Bruce says he came to write his best book, The Training of 
the Twelve. “During an autumnal holiday I was in such a distempered 
condition of body that thought and feeling seemed dead, and I dreaded 
returning to pastoral duty, being sensible of mental vacuity. At length 
my perplexities shaped themselves into a prayer that I might be led into 
fresh pastures, as the old ones were all nibbled bare. Shortly after my 
thoughts reverted to the lesson given to the catechumen’s class (Notes of 
Sermons on Christ’s Intercourse with the Twelve Disciples) and I re- 
solved at once to make these the subject of a course of lectures.” Green 
pastures he found this subject to be for himself; and a rich feeding 
ground his lectures have been for ministers since. The Bible is inex- 
haustible; the more a man preaches, the more he finds to preach. Dr. 
Watson quotes the words of Ruskin: “The preacher has but thirty minutes 
to get at the separate hearts of a thousand men, to convince them all of 
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their weaknesses, to shame them for all their sins, to warn them of all 
their dangers, to try by this way and that to stir the hard fastenings of 
those doors where t’se Master himself has stood and knocked and yet 
none opened, and te call at the openings of those dark streets where 
Wisdom herself has stretched forth her hand and no man regarded: 
thirty minutes to raise the dead in!” And then Dr. Watson says: “Surely 
it were a pity to take up the thirty minutes with a discussion of mere 
literary information—the documents which go to form the Pentateuch or 
the question of the two Isaiahs—or any other minor question. The 
minister who will stop to peddle questions of authorship or date or of 
Higher Criticism in the course of his gospel expositions is a pedant and 
ought to be behind a lecture desk and not in the Christian pulpit. The 
preacher’s supreme business is to persuade men to be reconciled to God; 
for that he is to set himself with all his power, knowledge, passion, pity, 
and love. His work is to lay hold of his fellow-men in their exile and to 
induce them to return to their Father, and once he has persuaded them 
to set their faces homeward, never to let them go till they have arrived. 
The dark disaster of human life is the quarrel of the human soul with 
God. We are not at home with him, and we are therefore ill at ease. 
We have an evil conscience, we are discontented with circumstances, we 
carry a rebellious will, and within us is an aching heart. God invites men 
to make their peace with him, and it is the high privilege of God’s am- 
bassador to declare that on God's side peace is made and welcome is 
waiting. Christ by his perfect obedience in life and death, by his sacri- 
fice on Calvary and his resurrection from the dead, by his ascension into 
heaven and his eternal intercession, has made an open way from the 
farthest country of sin and shame whither the most foolish soul] has 
wandered, back to the heart and home of God. The preacher’s business is 
to fetch the wanderers home.” 


Shoes and Rations for a Long March. By H.CLAY TRUMBULL. Crown 8vo, pp. 353. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

Fourteen sermons made by an army chaplain who aimed at nothing 
but to get the truth home and persuade men to decision and action, Part 
of them built themselves up during four years of fighting. There are a 
“Shoe Sermon,” and a “Thirst Sermon,” and a “Seed Sermon”; one on 
the “Gain of Godliness,”,and one on “Temptation,” and one on “Trust and 
Worry.” Dr. Trumbull preached them many times during the war and 
after it, and in very different places, some in colleges and some in Union 
camps and Confederate prisons. Naturally, sermons so made have some 
practical illustration. Here is one incident. “A young soldier came to 
my tent one day during the Civil War with a heavy heart. ‘Chaplain,’ he 
said, ‘I'm discouraged with myself. It doesn’t seem to be any use trying 
to be good. This morning I got up before sunrise and went outside the 
camp into the woods to pray. I asked God to help me do right today. I 
had a good time in prayer. I came back into camp feeling pretty strong 
for the day. But someone got me mad before breakfast, and soon I was 
cursing and swearing as if I’d never prayed at all. It doesn’t seem as if 
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praying helped me a bit.’ That young soldier was simply finding out that 
@ momentary spiritual uplift does not raise one above the necessity of 
watching against temptation. Just when we feel strong and safe is the 
time when we need to be on our guard. Quaint: John Newton said: ‘It is 
the man who is bringing his dividend from the bank door who has most 
reason to fear the pilferer’s hand.’ ” Here is another incident: “It was at 
the midweek prayer meeting of a church in a New England town. It was 
an ordinary meeting, and there were ordinary prayers and ordinary talks 
being made. Suddenly a man rose up in the back part of the room who 
had just slipped in from the street and taken his seat there. In a voice 
quivering with emotion, and tense with agony of spirit, he spoke out: ‘My 
friends, you all know me. I am a moral wreck. A few minutes ago I 
was out in the darkness, proposing to put an end to this wretched life of 
mine. But I saw the light in here, and I said to myself, “Cannot the 
Saviour to whom those people in there are praying, save even me?” So 
I came in. And now I want you to pray for me. I ama lost sinner. Can 
you help me to the Saviour?’ The speaker was a man who had stood high 
in his profession, and in the respect of the community, but who had gone 
down step by step through drink until he was an object of general pity. 
His unexpected entrance and his sudden agonized entreaty, ‘I’m a lost 
sinner. Can you help me to the Saviour?’ moved every heart in that meet- 
ing. You may be sure there were no longer any ordinary prayers or 
ordinary talks in that room that evening. One after another the Christians 
present prayed for and with that suffering, struggling soul as if they were 
pouring out their very hearts in importunate pleadings; and afterward, 
when their prayers seemed to have been answered, they gathered around 
the poor, broken man and cheered him with words of sympathy and en- 
couragement. His cry of distress, his appeal for help had transformed 
that prayer meeting, broken up its quiet formality, and loosed the flood 
tide of feeling. He did the church as much good as the church did him. 
But there was no more real need to pray after he came in than there was 
when he was out on the street with the ungodly and the impenitent. The 
Christians inside had simply lacked the religious imagination to picture 
to themselves in a realizing way the poor sinning souls outside going the 
way to misery and death. But they are always there; the stream of 
sin and suffering is always flowing close against the church doors.” Dr. 
Trumbull spoke often to students and young people. He quoted to them 
Josh Billings’s ironical suggestion: “Boys, if you want a sure crop and a 
big yield, sow wild oats.” He quoted H. W. Beecher: “If a man has noth- 
ing to do but turn a grindstone, he had better be educated; if he has noth- 
ing to do but to stick pins on a paper, he had better be educated; if he 
has to sweep the streets, he had better be educated. It makes no differ- 
ence what you do, you will do it better if you are educated.” He quoted 
President Thomas Hill, of Harvard: “The best preparation for special pur- 
suits is a general education. Horace Mann ascertained that the wages 
earned by piece work in a cloth mill were in proportion to the time 
previously spent by the operator in studying arithmetic and geography and 
grammar.” Training in general makes a trained man for everything. 
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Knowledge is power. Still miore surely, character ‘= power. Edmund 
Burke said: “I never knew a man who was bad fit for ser..ce, that was good, 
The man seems paralytic on that side; his muscles there have lost their 
tone and power; they cannot move. In short, the accomplishment of any- 
thing good is a physical impossibility for such aman.” James Parton said: 
“Even a comparatively brief and moderate indulgence in vicious pleasures 
lowers the tone and impairs both the delicacy «nd the efficiency of the 
brain for life.” A well-known English writer, William Guest, says truly: 
“Of two poets, otherwise equal, the Christian is the greater; of two states- 
men, the Christian attains the more permanent fame; of two artists equally 
gifted, the Christian takes the higher place; of two merchants equally 
practical and far-seeing, the Christian reaches the surest success.” Presi- 
dent Theodore Woolsey, of Yale, said to his students: “It is a most impor- 
tant truth that none, however highly endowed by nature, and however 
honorable in his aims, can be a true gentleman in the highest sense of 
the term, without that spirit of piety and that sense of obligation toward 
God, by which more than by al! things else, men are assisted in the dis- 
charge of their duties to one another.” English history holds no manlier 
model than Sir Philip Sidney, the ornament and boast of Elizabeth's 
splendid court, and his shining preéminence was due to his character even 
more than to his genius. As soldier, statesman and poet he had some 
superiors; but in moral dignity and in singular beauty of his Christian 
life he had no equal. “The difference between boys,” said Arnold of 
Rugby, “consists not so much in talent as in will and energy.” Hard work 
is the secret of all success. Sir Isaac Newton said: “If I have rendered 
any service to mankind, it is due to nothing but industry and patient 
thought.” Charles Dickens said: “My own imagination and powers of 
invention would never have served me as they have but for the habit of 
commonplace, humble, patient, daily toiling, and drudging attention.” 
Beethoven said: “The barriers have not been erected which can say to 
aspiring talents and determined industry, ‘Thus far and no farther.’” 
When Dr. Trumbull was a prisoner of war in South Carolina, a Con- 
federate officer expressed to him the inflexible purpose to fight forever 
against the effort to compel them to come back into the Union. When 
the war was over and the South had been brought once more under the 
stars and stripes, Dr. Trumbull chanced to meet the Southern soldier 
again. They greeted each other pleasantly and the ex-Confederate said: “I 
little thought when I was speaking to you that the war would end as it did. 
But we were ready for the end long before it came. It was your General 
Grant who wore us out. We could not stand his eternal pound, pound, 
pounding. He kept at it with no let-up. If we whipped him one day, he 
was at it again just the same the next morning. Our victories didn’t seem 
to help us any. Grant kept on fighting every day, and we couldn’t stand 
it; so we longed for the end to come, knowing what it must be, and know- 
ing Grant would never stop.” It is just that “pound, pound, pounding,” 
forever keeping at it, that wins all sorts of victories. Dr. Trumbull quotes 
from an address delivered in England by James Russell Lowell, American 
Ambassador to the court of Saint James: “When the microscopic search 
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of skepticism, which has hunted the heavens and sounded the seas to dis- 
prove the existence of a Creator, has turned its attention to human society, 
and has found a place on this planet where a decent man can live in 
decency, comfort, and security, supporting and educating his children un- 
spoiled and unpolluted; a place where age is reverenced, manhood respect- 
ed, womanhood honored, and human life held in due regard: when skeptics 
can find such a place ten miles square on this globe, where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way and laid the foundations and 
made decency and security possible, it will then be in order for the skep- 
tical literate to move thither, and there ventilate their views.” Also the 
words of William Penn, addressed to his own loved city in 1684, are 
quoted: “And thou, Philadelphia, virgin settlement of this province, what 
love, what travail, what care, what service there has been to bring thee 
forth and preserve thee from such as would abuse and defile thee! My 
soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest stand in the day of trial, 
that thy children may be blessed of the Lord and thy people be saved by 
his power.” Dr. Trumbull did not agree with the preacher who said: “I 
would as soon take an emetic as preach an old sermon.” 


Missionary Addresses. By CHARLES HENRY Fow LER, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 8vo, pp. 329. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham; New York: Eaton & Mains. 
Price, cloth, $1.00, net. 

In an account of the second Ecumenical Methodist Conference which 
was held in Washington, D. C., in October, 1891, is this report: “Two 
only of the great utterances of that memorable Conference can be men- 
tioned here. The first was the opening sermon of the Rev. William Arthur, 
read by his friend, the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, D.D. The second, in which 
the flood-tide was reached, was the oration of Bishop Fowler on the present 
status of Methodism in the Western section. The scene at the close of 
this sublime address was beyond all description. The whole audience 
sprang to their feet, and shouted and cheered and laughed and wept 
together. Then the tumult died away; but a second time it rose, cheer 
on cheer, till it seemed like the shouting of a great army at the moment 
of victory. Then a second time there was silence. But a third time the 
applause broke forth, as if the vast assembly could not contain itself under 
the surging tides of emotion aroused by the mighty thoughts and the 
matchless sentences of Methodism’s great orator, always hitherto unequaled 
save by one (Simpson, who was then above).” The master of that vast 
surging assembly, and of numberless other assemblies which his mighty 
eloquence has swept as a storm sweeps the ocean, is the author of the eight 
addresses in the volume before us. His mind and his voice are hot unknown 
anywhere in Methodism. It would seem that whoever would take these 
addresses in their chronological order must begin with the last and read 
through toward the first; for the book closes with the first missionary 
address Charles H. Fowler ever delivered, an address given in March, 1863, 
in his first charge, Jefferson Street Church, Chicago; while the address 
which opens the volume is his last great masterpiece on missions, delivered 
forty years later before the Missionary Convention in Philadelphia, October, 
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1903. Its subject is “Missions and World Movements,” and it was prepared 
and uttered just before the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war. In it are 
the following sentences: “I had rather see America make common cause 
with Japan than see Japan wiped off the map and China absorbed by 
Russia. Russia must not have China. If the unexpected and apparently 
impossible should happen, and Japan should whip Russia and thus control 
China, then we would have to face the same Pacific problem in another 
form, namely, Japan and China instead of Russia and China. When this 
proximate strife is over, whichever way it goes, I fear most the combina- 
tion of all Asia against the English-speaking race, Saxon and Slav fighting 
for the commerce of the Pacific and for the balance of power on the whole 
earth.” If we were called upon to point out the passage which is the 
sublimest as well as the most intensely urgent in all the beok, we would 
name the call to prayer which fills the last twelve pages of the address 
on “Missions and World Movements.” There is power enough and unique 
individuality enough in quality of thought and style of expression to make 
these addresses live and last in the libraries of Methodism for the inspira- 
tion of future generations and as specimens of an eloquence as virile, stal- 
wart and mighty as Methodism has ever known. We are strongly tempted 
to quote at length, but instead will send our readers to the book itself. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


In a Nook with a Book. By FREDERIC W. MACDONALD. 16mo, pp. 222. New York: 
. Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net. 

A pleasant book for book-lovers, written by a lover of books, and 
fitted to foster in others the love of books. Books and a Boy, the first of 
these charming talks, shows us the author, a minister’s lad, among his 
father’s books. “A little patch of my father’s study was allotted to me for 
my own. My desk, my chair, and a small shelf or two were mine on a 
kind of good-behavior lease, with an understanding that on the entrance of 
a visitor I must leave the room without being told. I often had the study 
to myself, especially in the evenings when my father was engaged, but I 
liked best the times when he was at his desk and I at mine. Not a word 
would be spoken for hours. Nothing was heard but the scratching of our 
pens or the turning of the leaves of my lexicon. Then we would stop for 
a while, and talk till it was time to quit. Those were golden days. 

In spite of slender means and a large family and frequent movings my 
father had over a thousand books which were packed every three years 
by my mother’s careful hands. Most of them were not for us children. 
They were books on Divinity, and they seemed to me like angels in armor 
guarding the mysteries of religion, philosophers in stately robes, divines 
in wigs and bands and ruffles. There was Caryl on Job, and Manton on the 
One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm, and Baxter and Howe and Barrow 
and Tillotson, and many another, Churchman and Puritan, Arminian and 
Calvinist. The proudest treasure among them was Poole’s Synopsis Criti- 
corum, in five mighty volumes of over a thousand pages. They had be- 
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longed to my Methodist-preacher grandfather, James Macdonald, and, with 
a few other books, were all that he had to leave to his son. There is a 
family tradition that when, at the cost of five pounds, saved from his 
scanty income a shilling at a time, he became the happy possessor of this 
bulky work, he walked in triumph beside the wheelbarrow that brought 
the treasure to his little home.” The boy remembers that these and other 
big books were very good material for building fortresses and playhouses, 
and the like, when the children had the study to themselves. When Bishop 
Goodsell was nine years old he had a happy hour alone in his father’s 
study. Having been presented with a box of paints it was necessary to use 
them. So finding in the Methodist Quarterly Review a picture of Phineas 
Rice, he applied his artistic genius to the pleasing task of transforming 
the amiable preacher of the gospel of peace into a fierce-looking man of 
war by giving him a military moustache and goatee and decorating his 
shoulders with showy epaulettes. The unexpected entrance of his father 
suddenly ended the young artist’s happy hour in a manner too painful to 
relate. This was the bishop’s earliest contribution to the Methodist Re- 
view. Since then he has made many, but none quite so picturesque and 
original as his first. Writing of Ben Jonson’s Bible, Dr. Macdonald says: 
“The mention of Ben Jonson’s Bible, playwright and actor though he was, 
is not to me a strange or incongruous thing. More men read the Bible 
than we of the churches are aware of; and I have reason to think this is 
especially the case among poets, artists, literary people and sundry others 
not conspicuous for their churchmanship. Types of doctrine, and forms 
of membership well adjusted to average character do not always appeal 
to men who are of exceptional make, whose peculiarity and peril is that 
they cannot walk in beaten tracks or in drilled companionship, but must 
for better or for worse find paths for themselves, and work out their prob- 
lems in their own fashion. They are not usually found in the front ranks 
._ either of church or state. By temperament they shrink from assertion or 
contradiction on subjects that seem to them mysterious, many-sided, and 
imperfectly apprehended. Their thoughts and feelings on religion are 
difficult to understand or classify. But many such men are drawn to the 
Bible beyond what might be supposed. In it highest truth is associated 
with supreme literary form, and the poet’s sense of beauty and mystery 
and unearthly vision finds itself appealed to. If so devout a soul as Mil- 
ton’s kept away from congregations and pulpits to have the Bible read to 
him in his own house, it is not hard to believe that Ben Jonson, belonging 
to an excommunicated profession, found in his Bible what he could not 
find or did not care to seek from pulpits controlled by an imperious queen, 
or in congregations disturbed by religious dissension. It was during 
Jonson’s lifetime that the English Bible came to its own.” Dr. Macdonald 
then quotes from J. R. Green, the historian: “From the middle of the reign 
of Elizabeth England became the people of a book, and that book was the 
Bible. It was as yet the one English book that was familiar to every 
Englishman; it was read in churches and read at home, and everywhere 
its words, falling on ears which custom had not deadened, kindled a 
startling enthusiasm. As a mere literary monument, the English version 
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of the Bible remains the noblest example of the English tongue, while its 
perpetual use made it from its first appearance the standard of our lan- 
guage.” He also quotes from Hazlitt, who was assuredly no churchman, 
what he says of the influence of the English Bible on the England of that 
period: “The translation of the Bible threw open the rich treasures of 
religion and morality, which had been therein locked up as in a shrine. 
It revealed the visions of the prophets and conveyed the lessons of inspired 
teachers to the meanest of the people. Their hearts burned within them 
as they read. It gave mind to the people by giving them common subjects 
of thought and feeling. It cemented their union of character and senti- 
ment; it created endless diversity and collision of opinion. In it people 
found objects to employ their faculties, and a motive to exert the utmost 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth and the utmost intrepidity in maintaining 
it. . . . We perceive in the history of this period a nervous masculine 
intellect; no levity, no feebleness, no indifference. But there is in the 
period a gravity approaching to piety, a seriousness of impression, a con- 
scientious severity of argument, an habitual fervor and enthusiasm in 
their mode of handling almost every subject.” Dr. MacDonald notes that 
it is to a dramatist, Thomas Dekker, that we owe the lines, 


The best of men 
That e’er wore flesh about Him was a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


In the talk on “A Young Parson and His Reading” our author tells of the 
books he read in the first years of his ministerial life: “When I remember 
that I had then everything to learn of the practical duties of the ministry; 
that I had to preach four or five times a week, and to make all my sermons ; 
that I went in and out freely among my people as their pastor and friend, 
I think the amount of reading I accomplished was creditable. I continued 
my classical studies, though somewhat irregularly. But on English litera- 
ture I browsed freely. This has been my chief recreation in a busy life, 
or, rather, my constant study, the main instrument of my mental cultiva- 
tion, bringing me into sympathetic touch with almost every human interest, 
and leading me by a thousand different paths to religion and the master 
themes of revelation. The study of human character, rightly pursued, is 
an aid to the search after Him in whose image and likeness man is made. 
Things divine are not infinitely separated from things human. The life 
of man as revealed in literature furnishes more hints and glimpses of God, 
his nature, and his will than are to be found in the study of the earth 
beneath or the heavens above. Literature should not displace theology in 
a minister’s training, but it should have a large place, for part of God's 
message to us is delivered by poets, historians, essayists, and novelists.” 
Baxter’s quaint and touching account of the rise and progress of religion in 
his soul is quoted. Beginning with his boyhood’s transgressions, he says: 
“I was much addicted to the excessive gluttonous eating of apples and pears. 
To this end and to concur with naughty boys that gloried in evil, I often 
went into other men’s orchards and stole their fruit. I was extremely 
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bewitched with a love of fables and old tales, which completed my affec- 
tations and wasted my time. . . . A poor day laborer had an old torn 
book which he lent to my father; it was called Bunny’s Resolution. In 
the reading of this book, when I was about fifteen years old, it pleased God 
to awaken my soul and to show me the folly of sinning, the misery of the 
wicked, the inexpressible weight of things eternal, and the necessity of de- 
ciding on a holy life. And for many days I went with a throbbing and 
guilty conscience, and saw that I had greater matters to mind and greater 
work to do in the world than I had before dreamed of. And about that 
time God sent a poor peddler to the door with good books to sell, and my 
father bought of him Dr. Sibbes’s Bruised Reed, which opened to me the 
love of God and gave me a livelier apprehension of the mystery of redemp- 
tion and how much I was beholden to Jesus Christ. . . . And thus with- 
out any means but books, was God pleased to decide me for himself.” 
Nearing the other end of life, the wise and devout Baxter wrote of the 
changes in his way of looking at things: “In my youth my mind ran to 
controversies, to metaphysical and scholastic writings, leaving the plain 
fundamentals out. But now it is the fundamental doctrines of the cate- 
chism that I highliest value and find most useful to myself and others. 
These give me the most acceptable and abundant matter for meditation; 
they are to me my daily bread and drink; and I value them more than all 
the school niceties which once so much pleased me.” This saintly minister 
of Kidderminster also wrote: “I now see more good and more evil in all 
men than heretoforeI did. I see that good men are not so good as I once 
thought they were, but have more imperfections, and that nearer approach 
and fuller trial doth make the best appear more weak and faulty than 
their admirers at a distance think. And I find that few are so bad as 
either malicious enemies or censorious separating professors of religion 
do imagine.” Our book-loving author gives ‘us this pretty interior view 
of his simple quarters in his earliest pastorate over forty years ago: “How 
vividly does it come back to me—my little study-sitting-dining room—with 
book shelves on both sides of the fireplace; my bachelor tea table; the 
evening meal prolonged not by abundance or elaborateness but by the book 
which was its invariable accompaniment; and then the tea tray pushed 
aside and my chair wheeled round to the open fire; and the long, quiet 
evening with my books. My life was a busy one, full of duties both prac- 
tical and pressing; but my books gave me glorious excursions and the best 
of company, and lifted me to those larger regions of delight whence all 
realms are visible, and where all human life moves in ceaselessly varied 
presentment.” The title of this pleasant little volume is taken from the 
words of Thomas 4 Kempis: “In all things have I sought rest, but nowhere 
have I found it save in a nook with a book.” 


4A Guide to Preachers. By ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A.,D.D. Pp. viii, 352. New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son. Price, $1.50, net. 
The title of this book is somewhat misleading, inasmuch as, like F. B. 
Meyer’s small volume, Hints for Lay Preachers, its aim is to help lay 
preachers, though the author has a hope that it may be of some use to 
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ministers who have not enjoyed the advantages of a college training, or 
who have not been able to keep up their studies since leaving college. 
But the writer’s main object in preparing and sending forth the work was 
to advance in some measure a movement in which he feels much interest 
and sympathy—the increased use of lay agency in the preaching of the 
gospel. It is an excellent book for Methodist local preachers, though for 
the convenience of those in America the lists of books recommended might 
better have been books published in this country, as those named are 
with perhaps three exceptions all British. Still, many of the others have 
been reprinted in America, or can easily be obtained here. If one would 
qualify himself to preach acceptably and effectively, here is a book which 
in a very practical way covers the whole subject, traverses the entire 
range of homiletical, doctrinal, biblical and rhetorical conditions of preach- 
ing and reasoning suitable to the needs of the modern world. The author 
takes a text—what homiletical writer does not? Nearly all the treatises 
in the realm of homiletics are based on what some other writer has said. 
The text of this book is from an article by Dr. Denney, of Glasgow, in the 
London Quarterly Review on the education of the ministry, to the effect 
that the necessary preparation for the sacred vocation is threefold: the 
preacher must so know his Bible as to find the gospel in it; be so familiar 
with the thought of his age as to adapt his preaching to its needs and 
questions; be so thoroughly trained as regards both his literary style and 
his mode of delivery as to commend his message by its manner as well as 
its matter. Commenting upon this, Dr. Garvie says that “although the 
lay preacher cannot be expected to discipline and develop his powers in 
the same measure as he who is set apart from all other interests and pur- 
suits for the ministry of the Word as his lifelong vocation, yet these three 
requirements with the necessary limitations and modifications may be 
accepted as defining the ideal which he, too, should set himself as far as 
he can to realize. The deeper interest in, and wider diffusion of, modern 
biblical scholarship, make it imperative that, when the lay preacher de- 
livers the gospel, he should not awaken distrust in the minds of informed 
and intelligent hearers by treating the Bible by antiquated methods of 
study, but, without entering on disputable questions, should be able to 
show in his preaching that he is not ignorant of, because indifferent to, 
the fresh light that is falling on the sacred page. The discussion of such 
problems as the personality of God, the liberty of man, the immortality 
of the soul, in cheap, popular literature, makes it imperative that even the 
lay preacher should know what many of those he is addressing are think- 
ing on these great subjects, that he should be qualified to speak a word in 
season in relief of doubt, or for the removal of difficulty.” The editor 
thinks “that a great deal of good could be done by intelligent Christian 
men, who could freely take part in discussion on these themes, and could 
commend the Christian solution of these problems as the most intelligible 
and credible. The men whom this modern unbelief touches most closely 
are usually least within the reach of the influence of the Christian ministry, 
and their Christian fellow-workers and companions could, if qualified, do 
them a great service by removing their misconceptions regarding Chris- 
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tian truth, as the success of this anti-Christian propaganda depends largely 
on an appeal to ignorance and prejudice. Among many men, of the work- 
ing classes especially, the social problem is the greatest intellectual inter- 
est, and it would be well for lay prechers to be able to exhibit and empha- 
size the social aspects of the Christian gospel; and that task demands 
knowledge and insight. Education is now more general, literature of many 
kinds has a wide circulation, and the pulpit or the platform must not be 
allowed to fall behind, but must be kept in advance of the popular intelli- 
gence and culture. The illiterate preacher, with bad grammar, pronunci- 
ation, and gesture, has done a great deal of good service in the past, but 
now he is likely to be offensive to many hearers, and, accordingly, the 
lay preacher, no less than the minister, must not be indifferent to the arts 
of expression.” This volume is an attempt—and a very commendable one, 
too—to offer help in the study of each of these subjects. In dealing with 
the gospel in the Bible the author seeks first to show by what method the 
Bible is to be studied, and the first section is, therefore, entitled, “How to 
Study the Bible,” and next in what way the gospel therein discovered is 
to be stated, and we have for the second section “How to State the Gospel.” 
The scope of the first section may be seen from the headings of the several 
chapters: “Wrong Methods of Study,” “Differences of Rendering,” “Variety 
of Readings,” “Scope of the Context,” “The Connections of the Context,” 
“The Literary Character of a Writing,” “The Personal Characteristics of 
the Writer,” “The Historical Circumstances,” “The History of Revelation.” 
The second section is less technical and didactic, treating as the author 
does of “The Penalty of Sin,” “The Nature of Salvation,” “The Love of the 
Father,” “The Grace of Christ,” “The Fellowship of the Spirit,” “Repent- 
ance and Conversion,” “Faith, Hope, Love,” “The Need of the Gospel and 
Evangelical Preaching,” which the author holds to be the presentation of 
a Saviour to the sinful, a limitation which is no degradation, but an 
exaltation of the lay preacher’s work, for the regular ministry cannot de- 
sire any nobler function. Jesus came to call sinners; he preached the 
gospel to the poor. To be evangelical, however, it is not necessary to be 
traditional in thought and conventional in method. Lay preaching to be 
effective must be informed and intelligent. The culture of the poor must 
not be despised, and it must not be supposed that a theology which is too 
much behind the age in the church is good enough for the evangelistic 
service. Among the working classes there are not a few who read, and 
the lay preachers should not make the most ignorant and least intelligent 
the standard, but the best-informed and most keen-witted. But beyond all 
else evangelical preaching must be experimental. There is, as there always 
has been, a power in preaching which can be given only by personal ex- 
perience. The truth a man has lived grips him as the truth he has only 
believed on the testimony of others cannot. Something beyond experi- 
mental preaching, however, is demanded. The world today insists that 
the gospel shall bring forth fruit, and that demand does not contradict, 
but is in accord with the essential purpose of the Gospel. Its aim ts to 
make men great in the widest sense of that term. This consideration must 
ever be present to us in preaching the gospel. Some preachers appeal to 
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nonmoral motives, as fear of hell or hope of heaven; they present the 
sacrifice of Christ in a nonmoral character, as a mere device of divine 
law to transfer the penalty of sinful man to the sinless Son of God; they 
commend the salvation of man with a nonmoral value as escape from 
misery and assurance of happiness; and, consequently, belief in such a 
gospel has nonmoral effects. This is to caricature the gospel, and so to 
make it of none effect. We must always remember that in the cross of 
Christ the world’s worst moral problem has found God’s best moral solu- 
tion; and thus our preaching must be not only evangelical and ezperi- 
mental, but ethical also. There is a third section on “How to Preach,” 
and it is rich in suggestion to all preachers. Here are a few of the wise 
sayings: “The power of preaching depends on passion, the intensity of the 
emotion which the truth itself inspires in the preacher. There must not 
only be light, but heat also.” “Preaching is a deed, and not a word only.” 
“The end of preaching is that men may believe the truth, and that they 
may do the duty, which is presented in the Christian gospel.” “A small 
stock of words is a distinct disadvantage to any preacher. Before he is 
done his language shows signs of wear and tear.” “The personality of 
the preacher will inevitably affect his choice of a text.” “There should be 
no need of hunting about for a text, or for waiting for a sudden impulse, 
or inspiration, as some preachers quite mistakenly call it.” “Illustra- 
tions and quotations alike should be simple. The scientific or artistic il- 
lustration that requires an introductory disquisition on science or art is 
quite out of place in the sermon.” “Although it is not generally the 
fashion now to have distinct divisions, and to indicate-them explicitly, it 
seems to me an interest is added to a sermon if such help is given to the 
memory.” “The preacher will not altogether fail to interest who conveys 
sympathy.” “Quotations and illustrations have their place and their use 
in preaching, but what I am convinced is more important is that the 
preacher should not conceive his message as doctrine, but perceive it as 
experience.” “The minister who teaches Sunday after Sunday may some- 
times need to take up topics that are not altogether congenial to him, and 
in the treatment of which he himself does not, as it were, catch fire. But 
the lay preacher can surely choose only such subjects as move him deeply. 
Intense emotion, not forced, and, therefore, unreal, but spontaneous and 
sincere, seems to me a condition of effective preaching, which is too often 
ignored.” “The best way to get a good style is to read carefully as much 
as possible of the best literature.” “When the speaker begins to shout he 
not only hurts his own throat, but he gets on the nerves of many of his 
hearers.” The fourth and last section very naturally deals with the prob- 
lem of “How to Meet the Age,” attempting to answer such vital questions 
as “Is God Personal?” “Is Christ Perfect?” “Is Christ Divine?” “Is Man Im- 
mortal?” “Did Christ Rise from the Dead?” “Has Christianity Guidance 
for Modern Society?” “Is the Christian Ideal Practical?” The author’s 
method of handling these important questions is fresh and vigorous and 
helpful. Take, for instance, this last question. He says that it is charged 
that the Christian ideal is not realizable in, although it may be intended 
for, the present; in a word, that it is not practical. Two considerations, he 
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says, may be advanced in answer to this challenge. “Firstly, Tolstoi and 
such as he must not be accepted as the authoritative exponents of what 
the Christian ideal is. The distinction which Luther made between the 
redemptive and creative realm of God must not be overlooked. The 
Sermon on the Mount is the inner law of the new life of the Christian. 
It cannot be at once translated into the social order. Just as the law 
was tutor to Christ, so many institutions of human society have a prepara- 
tory and disciplinary function, and cannot be violently removed, even 
although they fall far short of the Christian ideal; but they must be gradu- 
ally transformed by the Christian spirit working outward from the re- 
newed man. The method of the kingdom of God is evolutionary, not 
revolutionary. 2. Secondly, however, how far any change in outward in- 
stitutions in accordance with the inward spirit of Christianity is practic- 
able is not to be determined by the timid and self-regarding Christian, but 
by the courageous and self-sacrificing. Genius is often much more practical 
than common sense. The seer often knows much better what is possible in 
the church and in society generally than the man of business. There are 
possibilities of heroism and self-renunciation in the human soul that a 
calculating prudence knows nothing of, and that only a bold faith can 
evoke. Whether the Christian ideal is practical is not to be determined 
by the man who can apply only the standards of the market and the street, 
but by the man who on the mount with God has learned to see in his 
fellow-men possibilities of devotion and fidelity to holy causes which are 
hidden from selfish and worldly eyes. Again and again in the world’s 
history has this trust in man’s best been fully vindicated. 3. This 
question was differently answered at the Reformation in Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, and the historical issue is still full of significance for us. 
-Luther maintained that the will of God must be done in the earthly call- 
ing, in the family and state, as well as in the church. These institutions 
were not the result of the gospel as is the church, but belonged to God’s 
creative dominion. As of divine origin they are not to be despised, but 
reverenced; their claims and duties are to be recognized. But the Sermon 
on the Mount is not a law to be directly applied to them; it is the law of 
the inner life of the Christian, and only gradually through its fulfillment 
of God’s will in his earthly calling are these to be subjected to the influence 
of the gospel. So far did Luther’s recognition of the authority of the 
state go that he acquiesced in the principle, Cujus regio, ejus religio— 
‘Whose region his religion. He admitted the right of the prince to de- 
termine whether his realm should remain Catholic or become Protestant. 
Calvin, on the other hand, conceived that the Scriptures afforded a law 
for the whole life of men in society, that even the state must be regulated 
by that law, and for this end he subordinated the civil magistrate to the 
doctor of theology, the interpreter of the divine will as given in the 
Scriptures. The Anabaptists, with less wisdom and discretion, carried 
out the same principle in their abortive attempt to establish at once the 
reign of the saints on the earth. Lutheranism tends to conservatism, 
Calvinism to radicalism; the former recognizes the status quo as having a 
Divine right to be, the latter recognizes that the divine will has yet to be 
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done on earth as in heaven. We must combine some of the caution of 
Lutheranism with as much of the courage of Calvinism as we can in the 
endeavor to make the Christian idea practical. 4. Whether ,the Christian 
ideal can prove itself capable of giving social, present, practical guidance 
to modern society depends not on its inherent nature only, but also on 
the personal character of those who represent it to this generation. The 
ideal is revealed as it is realized; and it is revealed and realized only in 
personal development. Good men alone can make a good society; Chris- 
tian men make a Christian society. But these men must be Christian not 
in name only, but in reality; the full response of human faith’ must be 
made to the full communication of divine grace if the Christian ideal is 
to be fully revealed and realized in their personal development, and through 
them in social progress. The gospel which offers the grace of God and 
calls forth this faith in man must be preached intelligently, passionately, 
persuasively, effectively. In giving ourselves to, and fitting ourselves for, 
preaching the gospel we are engaging in a work of supreme moment for 
the coming of the kingdom of God on earth.” For charm of direct, per- 
sonal address, for sane and skillful treatment of many matters pertaining 
to the study of the Scriptures, and the effective preaching of the Word, 
and for scholarly comprehensiveness, this book is to be commended, and 
preachers, both lay and ministerial, will find it of reafValue. . 


The Flower of Oid Japan. By ALFRED NOYES. 12mo, pp. 175. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price, $1.25, net. 

Not so significant as the volume by this author noticed by us last 
March, this book has yet a delicate quality of its own. It must be judged 
in the light of its purpose. Nothing in the book is more interesting than 
the author’s preface to this edition, which says: “The first poem must 
not be taken to have any real relation to Japan. It belongs to the kind 
of dreamland which an imaginative child might construct out of the 
oddities of a willow-pattern plate, and it differs chiefly from Wonderland 
of the Lewis Carrol type in a certain seriousness behind its fantasy. Yet 
this poem has been praised by some as a vivid picture of Japan, and I have 
not only had to correspond with Tokyo on the subject, but was also in- 
vited, on the strength of it, to meetings of the Japan Society in London! 

It is perhaps because these poems are almost light enough for a 
nonsense-book that I feel there is something in them more elemental, more 
essential, more worthy of serious consideration than the most ponderous 
philosophical poem I could write. They are based on the fundamental 
and very simple mystery of the universe—that anything, even a grain of 
sand, should exist at all. If we could understand that, we might under- 
stand everything. Set clear of all irrelevancies, that is the simple problem 
that has been puzzling all the ages; and it is well sometimes to forget our 
accumulated ‘knowledge’ and return to the one primal wonder with child- 
ish naiveté. It is well to face that inconceivable miracle, that fundamental 
impossibility which happens to have been possible, that contradiction in 
terms, that elemental paradox, for which we have at best only a Cruci- 
form Symbol, with its arms pointing in opposite directions and postulating, 
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at once, an infinite God. In these two poems the discovery by the children 
that the self-limitation of their little wishes was necessary not only to 
their own happiness but to the harmony of the whole world; the develop- 
ment of the same idea in the passages leading us to the song, ‘What does 
it take to make a rose?’—where a divine act of loving self-limitation, an 
eternal self-sacrifice, an everlasting passion of the Godhead, such as was 
shadowed forth on Calvary, is found to be at the heart of the Universe, 
and to be the highest aspect of the Paradox aforesaid, the living secret 
and price of our very existence: these things are only one twisted strand 
of ‘the shot silk of poetry’ out of which the two poems are woven. It is no 
new wisdom to regard these things through the eyes of little children; 
and I know these two poems contain as deep and true things as I have 
power to express. They are not to be taken merely as fairy tales, but as 
an attempt to follow the careless and happy feet of childhood back into 
the kingdom of those dreams which are the sole reality worth living and 
dying for; those beautiful dreams for which mankind have endured so 
many triumphant martyrdoms that even amid the rush and roar of 
modern materialism they cannot be quite forgotten.” A very poetic pre- 
face to a very poetic book, a book of the Kingdom of Dreams where chil- 
dren are at home. In Appleton’s for September Anna M. Sholl represents 
a vagrant who was asked at heaven's gate what claim he had to entrance 
there, as replying, “I robbed no child of his fairy tale, no dreamer of his 
dream.” Two poems compose the volume before us. The first is “The 
Flower of Old Japan,” and the second, “The Forest of Wild Tuyme.” The 
first is dedicated to Carol, and the second to Helen, Rosie and Beatrix. 
The characters in the first are Ourselves, The Tall Thin Man, The Dwarf 
behind the Twisted Pear-tree, Creeping Sin, The Mad Moonshee, and The 
Nameless One, besides pirates, mandarins, bonzes, priests, jugglers, and 
merchants. The spirit of the book speaks in this verse: 


O, grown-ups cannot understand 
And grown-ups never will, 

How short is the way to fairyland 
Across the purple hill; 

They smile: their smile is very bland 
Their eyes are wise and chill; 

And yet—at just a child’s command 
The world’s an Eden still. 


Tennyson's wish that he could understand the little flower, root and all, is 
echoed by Alfred Noyes, who says that, in a sense, the flower has roots 
in the depths of the sky and that in its smallest bud lies furled the secret 
and meaning of all the world. Nothing in his book is finer than the song, 
“What does it take to make a rose?” A little child asks: “What is there 
hid in the heart of a rose, Mother-mine?” The mother replies: “Ah, who 
knows, who knows? The Man that died on a lonely hill may tell you, 
perhaps, but none other will, Little Child.” The child asks again: “What 
does it take to make a rose, Mother-mine?” And the mother answers: 
“The God that died to make it knews, it takes the world’s eternal wars; 
it takes the moon and all the stars; it takes the might of heaven and hell, 
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and the everlasting Love as well, Little Child.” One verse from another 
song is this: 


A child was born in Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, in Bethlehem; 
The wise men came to welcome him; a star stood o’er the gable; 

And there they saw the King of kings, no longer thronged with angel wings, 
But croodling like a little babe, and cradled in a stable. 


The two poems in this volume are as mystical as Kipling’s “They,” and as 
full of little children. James Oppenheim says that “each new poet brings 
us a new, fresh, never-before-heard music.” That is true of Alfred Noyes, 
whose poetry is reported to have a sale sufficient to provide a comfortable 
living. A recent Inquiry among publishers in England and America 
elicited the information that there is an increasing demand for poetry in 
general. The taste for poetry is not dying out, nor is the age destitute of 
true poets whose music refines the heart and augments the gladness of 
the world. Worthy of England's Victorian age at its highest is Richard 
Watson Gilder’s poem, “Souls,” in the October Atlantic Monthly. 


- —_—— 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 

Papers of A Pariah. By Rosert HuGu Benson, author of the Religion of A Plain Man. 

12mo, pp. 211. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Three famous brothers live in London, all engaged in literary pursuits, 
A. C. Benson, E. F. Benson, and the author of this book, who, though a 
Catholic priest, has given much time to writing and plans to give much 
more, for which purpose he will next year leave the Rectory at Cambridge 
and retire to the country with the sanction of his archbishop. The rest 
of his life will probably be devoted to writing books, most likely historical 
novels. The book before us is a peculiar document, in effect an autobio- 
graphical record of the journey of an Oxford graduate from a negligent 
agnostic habit of mind, during three years’ illness with consumption, to a 
sincere reliance on the great realities of the Christian faith; so that 
Father Benson, who was at once his friend and his spiritual adviser to the 
end, writes: “I have never assisted at the passing of a soul with greater 
contentment. His faith was calm and sound, his penitence deep. He 
appeared to me an excellent example of what grace can effect on a per- 
fectly simple soul which responds to it; which is transformed without 
being transfigured; which passes from the natural to the supernatural 
without destroying the ladder of its ascent; which is deliberate without 
being sluggish, ardent without fanaticism.” A somewhat curious remark it 
seems when Father Benson says: “He received the last sacraments on the 
day of his death, and died at the prosaic hour of three o'clock in the after- 
noon.” The man was brought up in the Church of England, became an 
actor, lost his wife a year after marriage, lived a lonely and uncomforted 
sort of life, and came to think of himself as a sort of pariah, outside of all 
religious circles. Simplicity and sincerity seem to characterize the self- 
revelations, the expressions of thought and feeling in these Papers of A 
Pariah. Endowed with a sensitive, esthetic nature, the suggestive signifi- 
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cance of stately ritual and reverent religious forms moves him deeply and 
cal{s forth a devout response from his soul. In the first paper, writing of 
“Death,” he says men generally contemplate it with terror, with hope, and 
with penitence: with terror because of its darkness, grimness, and un- 
avoidableness. Yet it is necessary to look it straight in the face and 
adjust our minds to it. The Gospel of Cheerfulness preached so gaily and 
courageously by Louis Stevenson, and welcomed so thankfully by his 
readers, is a poor thing if it does not take death into account. Men also, 
when they look at death, instinctively cast a glance of hope beyond it to 
something that intimates itself from the other side of death. The terrors 
of death do not quench the spark of this hope. An agnostic may proclaim 
at his club that he for one regards himself as a candle that will presently 
be blown out; but when he is quite alone, and has thrown the butt of his 
cigar into the fire, and the last doors have banged, and he gets up and 
whistles himself into his bedroom—well, he would hardly be whistling so 
cheerily if there were not somewhere inside of him a dim, latent hope of 
some better fate for himself than he stated to his cronies at the club. Men 
could not go on living bravely if they had absolutely no hope in their 
hearts. Another emotion men naturally feel in contemplating life’s end is 
penitence—not pusillanimous whimpering but a regret over some things 
in an irrevocable past. Even if a man repudiates the theological idea of 
sin, he cannot help knowing that there have been words and actions and 
desires in his record which he would fain blot out. And the approach of 
death is pretty sure to intensify such regrets. Also he is likely to have an 
overshadowing sense of One against whom he has sinned, and who has the 
right and the power to call him to account. Men usually gifted with self- 
esteem do not need to be told that they are alive, nor that they are fine, 
capable, and successful persons; but they do need to be impressively re- 
minded that they are going to die some day, and that, in spite of their 
conscious respectability and excellence, there are at least a few things 
in the record of their lives which they would do well to be sorry for. One 
of these papers is on “The Dullness of Irreligious People,” with the 
author's “second cousin, George,” as an example, of whom, after receiving 
a visit from him, he writes: “I have seldom been so much bored; and 
yet he is an intelligent man, converses agreeably and listens well. Now 
that he is gone, I find myself considering the mystery of his abysmal 
dreariness. I believe it arises from his lack of the religious sense. It is 
not that I have tried to talk religion with him; I myself seldom care to 
converse about God; I am not complaining of any irresponsiveness to 
anything I have said. My distress about him is caused, rather, by my 
contemplation of that arid waste he calls his mind. Now, his mind is full 
of facts, well selected and arranged; he has a fine taste in architecture; 
the land where he dwells is a fairly pleasant and kindly place: but the 
trouble with it is it is not a Land of Promise. There is no prospect, noth- 
ing whatever beyond. It is like such a landscape as you might see in a 
commercial traveler’s dream of paradise. The place he lives in is well laid 
out, has paved streets and respectable-looking houses; but it has no harbor, 
opening toward the ports of all the world, no great ships standing out to 
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sea for brave voyages of rich and splendid commerce; rather, prosaic 
barges loaded with the necessities of life towed along an inland canal by 
mules. In his town there are no temples. George would not know a temple 
if he saw it; he would think it to be a Corn Exchange. This much I know: 
if to live means to be like my second cousin, it is far better to die than 
to live. Reverting now to the dullness of irreligious people, of whom 
George is an example, it is a fact beyond question; they yawn in one 
another’s company, and I am perfectly prepared to declare that their phi- 
losophy is too dull to be true. When I tell George there are more and nobler 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in his low philosophy, he 
dully doubts. When I say that the fact that we can and do conceive of a 
divine Saviour jndicates that there must be one greater than our dreams; 
that our vision of the streets of the heavenly city paved with gold makes it 
probable they are paved with something better; in other words, ‘Eye hath 
not seen,’ and the rest of the quotation: my second cousin calls this rank 
idealism expressed in frothing rhetoric. But such faith and such visions 
have done more to make the world what it is of good and noble than all 
your steamships and Stock and Produce Exchanges, and Societies for the 
Propagation of Sound Thinking could have ever done. Religion is entitled 
to due credit for the world’s measure of welfare and peace and beauty. 
She has a right to be listened to, with the respect due to high character and 
truthfulness, when she stands with confident eyes and glowing cheeks and 
cries to mankind: ‘See what I have done for you! Have I not crossed 
seas, rescued captives, climbed high hills, haled you to paradise, shaken 
you over the red mouth of hell in salutary warning, called you hither and 
thither, and shown you things to come? Have I not saved you from crime 
when passion and even reason urged you on, lighted the lamps when sense 
had put them out, strengthened weak knees, and made the lame to leap, 
opened blind eyes and deaf ears, painted the dull world with glory? And 
if these proofs seem to you too unsubstantial to justify me in your eyes, 
have I not labored in quarries and translated and exalted them into arch 
and pinnacle and fretted spire? Have I not walled off houses of peace and 
refuge when men were at war? Have I not tuned your instruments of 
music and built mighty organs, and sung through human throats, and set 
dead words alight, and lifted you as on wings in spite of the weight of 
sensuality and death and hell and earthly burdens? Have I not walked 
with you and guided you as children, held your hands in dangerous paths, 
comforted you with better gifts than health or wealth, and whispered dear 
sacred secrets to men when they lay dying? Then can you not treat me 
with decent respect, even though you cannot explain my origin or under- 
stand the mystery of my power? Is it not enough for you that my friends 
are Beauty and Love, Art and Chivalry and Enlightenment and Philan- 
thropy, who are all such friends with me that we live or die together?— 
for if you slay me, you will find them dead, too, at my side.’ These dull 
irreligionists ought to know that without religion and the company it 
brings with it, the only part of even their life that is worth living would 
become as colorless as dead ashes. Remove Religion from the world, and 
in due time the race of men would appear as a set of pigs groveling in the 
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mire, ignorant of what lies at the other side of the nearest tree, doing 
nothing higher than eating, drinking, breathing, and begetting children, 
for whom, since they are in their own likeness, they could have little affec- 
tion and no hope of any good. What, then, is to be said for people like my 
second cousin? Nothing. On the contrary, there is a great deal to be said 
against them. They are barbaric instead of cultivated, stupid instead of 
clever, and retrograde instead of progressive. What advantages they have 
over their savage ancestors they derive from breathing an atmosphere 
created for them by nobler men. They have received from aspiring and 
godly generations treasures of wisdom and knowledge on which they sub- 
sist and which they are squandering heedlessly. My cousin and I are 
moderately intelligible to one another only because he has pilfered the 
use and meaning of a vocabulary created by the religion toward which he 
is contemptuously indifferent. He owes his decent manners, refined 
speech, and mental training to long centuries of discipline under the 
stimulus, tutelage and direction of religion. He avails himself complacently 
of the innumerable advantages which the Christian faith,.and aspiring 
struggle, and victorious endeavor of his ancestors and contemporaries 
have provided, and still maintain even for the benefit of thankless, unap- 
preciative and unperceiving dullards of the world of sense and matter like 
my cousin George.” This man, who had counted himself a heretic, an 
outcast, a pariah, because of a mind in suspense about many things, is 
disgusted by the dull aridness of the irreligious heart and life. And this 
undecided and befogged man frequented churches, let the great hymns of 
the ages roll over him, listened to prayers and praises and the reading of 
God's wondrous Word, till the influence of the elements of religion per- 
meated and saturated him, and, without defining a creed for himself as he 
had thought he must, he surrendered to the emotions of religion as a child 
surrenders his eyes to tears which come flooding up from unknown inner 
depths. How a man’s ability to believe is affected oftentimes by his 
feelings and general condition, the author illustrates in one of his con- 
fidential statements of his experience. “Dear me! How plain and easy 
it is to me now! I seem to myself to have come up out of a small stuffy 
room on to the bracing house top. There I was last week, down in the 
depths, poking about among fossils and moth’s wings and dust and con- 
fusion: my intuitions were as rusty tools; my emotions had ebbed; and, 
worst of all, I was regarding myself with complacency. No wonder that 
Christianity seemed to me in that condition quite impossible. I was 
bothered by the Higher Criticism and the scientific discoveries of some- 
body whose name I now forget. And now I have come up, and God’s sky 
is over me, and the breeze is in my face. It is not that my intellect has 
ceased to work; on the contrary it is working better than ever. I see all 
that I saw last week; 1 remember everything except the name of the 
scientific professor; I am this moment capable of delivering a short dis- 
quisition on the authorship of Isaiah; but, thank God, my other faculties 
are awake as well; I am all awake; my whole being, including my best 
nature, seems alive now; and I could as soon doubt my own existence as to 
doubt the great realities of Religion and Christianity.” At another time, 
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the man who writes thus frankly has been in a sick room where a man 
who had suffered pain for ten years was nearing the closing agonies. 
Looking upon the white face of the sufferer, helpless in the hurts and 
humiliations of fierce disease, horror takes possession of him, and with his 
sensibilities in distress and his intellect baffled by the presence of such 
suffering in God’s world, bitterness and skeptical irony fill his mind. It 
seemed incredible that a “Lord of Love” was transcendent above the sky 
and immanent in this lower air and life—a “Lord of Love” who was 
Almighty, too, and could easily have arranged the human lot in some 
different way. It seemed like brutal carelessness. And what was that 
“Lord of Love” doing, while this ghastly scene was going on? Was He 
aware what was happening? He gave no sign, and the horror went on, 
ruthless and inevitable. The man’s heart cried out, “Agony is the truth of 
life; peace is but an occasional incident init.” Just then he heard a footstep 
on the stairs and in came a minister. The messenger of Religion knelt 
by the bed, took the sick man’s hand, told him that Jesus Christ died on 
the cross for his sake; that God does not ask us to do anything we cannot 
do; that He knows all our weakness and sinfulness; and that all He asks 
of us is contrition, confession, and trust in Him. We must say in our 
hearts, “My God, I am sorry for my sins because I love Thee with my 
whole heart.” And then the minister prayed with the sick man and gave 
him the sacrament. Now the man who had been so rebellious and bitter 
sitting amid the scenes of that sick room, does not know just how the 
change was wrought in his feelings, but when the sacred acts of prayer 
and worship which the minister conducted were over, death no longer 
seemed to him a sickening horrer; it had turned into a warm, soothing 
presence; it was awful still, but with the awfulness of a holy mystery; 
and the room no longer seemed like a slaughter house or torture chamber. 
It was as if, after a couple of harsh notes had been struck on some 
instrument, notes of rough irreconcilable contrast, another had been added 
that resulted in a sweet solemn chord. There was no longer that 
shocking inconsistency. between the mellow sunny day outside and the 
mortal suffering inside. It was no longer true that a Lord of Love held 
Himself apart in some happy Heaven and amused Himself by tossing 
heart-breaking problems down iato a cruel world full of victims. Heaven 
and Earth were one now; and He was seen holding them both in the great 
hollow of His arms against His heart in a span so vast that human 
eyes could not follow it, but in an embrace so warm that the man 
watching in the sick room was no longer chilled. The man repeats: 
“It is not possible for me to tell how this change came about in me 
nor how veal it was to me. I can only say again, it was like a chord of 
music struck without a stroke, sounding without vibration, welling out in 
the stillness, like an orchestra of strings and mellow horns held long to 
one great harmony that reconciled good and evil, pain and joy, life and 
death, God and nature.” And all this change of feeling was brought about 
by the entrance of Religion on the grim, sinister, distressing scene; by 
words of faith and trust sounding softly on the still air of the sick man’s 
room; and by the low-spoken consolations of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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A Herrnhut Missionary on Islam 
Out.), 650. 
America, The First Attempts at Church 
Union in, 926. 
American Collegians, 
Nivon, 926. 
American Cultuge, Longfellow's Service 
to: Lockwood, 0. 

Amusements: Mallalieu, 869. 

Andrews: The New Testament Method of 
Law, 513. 

An Estimate 
203. 


“Double” : 


Flower 


(For. 


Oxonilans and: 


of Sidney Lanier: Hunt, 
A New Exposition: Wood (Arena), 467. 
A Notable Book (Notes and Dis.), 801. 
Another New _Theology (Arch, and Bib. 
Res.), 475. 
Anthems of the 
Club), 131 
Apocaly »se, The Anthems of the (Itin. 
Club), 131. 
A ney to Criticisms (Arena) : 


Apocalypse, The (Itin. 


Downey, 


Armstrong: Impressions of French Cul- 
tu 2 


A au Christ (Notes and Dis.), 
788. 

Art for Art’s Sake: 

Artemisium of Ephesus, 
and Bib. Res.), 140. 

Arthur, William, A Word from 
and Dis.), 965. 

A Sea Voyage (Notes and Dis.), 

A Study for Preachers: Saint 
Johnston, 388 

A Unique Church Club : Vincent, 575. 

Automatic Pastor: Wamsley's, 653. 

A Word from William Arthur (Notes and 
Dis.), 965. 


900. 
The 


Heidel, 
(Arch, 


(Notes 


284. 
Paul : 


B 

Baker: Some Notes on the 
906. 

Bavarian Provisions for Ministerial Reg- 
istration (For. Out.), 988. 
Beatrice and Pompilia: Story, 745. 
Beitrag zur Einfuehrung in 
Geschichte der Philosophie 

Out.), 144. 

Beitriige zur Einleitvng in das Neue Tes- 
tament, II. Spriiche und Reden. 
Die Zweite Quelle des Matthiius 
und Lukes (For. Out.), 823. 

Beitrige zur Geschichte und Erklarung 

Neven Testamentes. III, 


Short Story, 


die 
(For. 








Die Bergpredigt 
liche untersucht (For. 
Bennett: 
970 


begriffsgeschicht- 
Out.), 313, 
The Mystery of God (Arena), 


Bennett: The Will of God (Arena), 

Beyer: John Oliver Hobbes, 109. 

Bible on the Tongue of Lincoln, 
Lemmon, 93. 

Bite: A Challenged Statement (Arena), 
70. 


302. 


The: 


Biology 


+ as a Source of Ram Illustra- 
tion : 


Smallwood, 43 

Nicodemus's 
(Arena), 301. 

Birth, The Virgin, and the Resurrection 
of Jesus: Rishell, 584. 

Bishop Isaac Wilson Joyce 
Mitchell, 9. 

Bishop Oldham on the Rebirth of India 
(Notes and Dis.), 955. 
Bishop Stephen Mason Merrill 

cut) : Cooke, 345. 
Book, A Notable (Notes and Dis.), 
Books, The Minister Among 
Farmer, 947 
Bowen: Our English Spelling ' Yester- 
day—Why Antiquated? 25: 
Bridgman: The Romantic Ticment in 
Wordsworth, 428 
Bruno Baentsch (For. Out.), 821. 
Bugbee: Stevenson and His Gospel 
Cheerful Living, 916. 


New : Merrill 


(with cut) : 


(with 


801. 
Ilis : 


of 


. 


Systematic 
(Arena), 125, 
Campbell's New 
(Arena), 811. 

Mirbt on German 
(For. Out.), 987. 
Carlyle, Jane Welsh, 

to: Wilder, 933 
Carr: Schumann's 
Homileticised (Arena , 
Catechism of Sir Oliver 
Curtis, 681. 
Changes of Confessional 

Germany (For. Out.), 
Chief Work of the 

Tipple, 31. 
Castet, _“ Romantic 


( “hrist, She Imitation 
Dis.), 117. 

Christian Examination of 
Order, A: Legg, 755. 

Christianity, Goldwin Smith 
tional: Kere (Arena), 127. 

Christmas Soverte. Robert Browning's : 
Geissinger, 231. 

Christ's Instructions His 

The: 


Cain: Pulpit Teaching 


Theology: Morgan 
Methodism 


World's Debt 


Carl 
The 
Musical Maxims 
812. 
Lodge, The: 
Adherence in 
316. 

Minister of God, The: 


(Notes and Dis.), 


of (Notes and 


the Moral 


and Ra- 


to Disciples 
(Itin. Club), 975. 

Comes > , and the People, Downey, 

Cc =. Club, A U nique: Vincent, 575. 

Church Union in America, The First At- 
tempts at: Nwelsen, 216. 

Church Unity : Strickland, 421. 
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Cicero and Paul: Quayle, 709. 


City, The Problem of the Modern 
Keeler, 529. 

Collegians, American, Oxonians and 
Nixon, 926. 

Conceptions of God, Old and New: 
Requa, 604. 

Conference, The General, of 1808 


Hingeley, 766. 
Conflict Between France and the Papacy, 
The: Malan, 849. 

Consummate Flower of 
‘he (Notes and Dis.), 


Aestheticism, 
$50. 


Convent Life in Old Manila: Miller, 416 

Cooke: Bishop Steph@n Mason Merrill 
(with cut), 345. 

Country Churches, What Our Need 


Wells, 540. 
Creed, Do We Need a Methodist? Rall, 
3° 


Creed, He Rose Again: Murray (Arena), 
468. 

Criticisms, A Reply to: Downey (Arena), 
298. 

Culture, American, Longfellow’s Service 
to: Lockwood, 50. 


Curless: The Spiritual Mission of Poetry, 


780. 
Curtis: The Catechism 


Lodge, 681. 


of Sir Oliver 


dD 
Daniel Volter (For. Out.), 143. 
Das Alte Testament in der Mischna (For 
Out.), 985. 
Heiligen _Ireniius 
Erweise der apostolischen 
igung (For. Out.), 986. 


Schrift zum 
Verkiind 


Das 


Davenport: Prosperity the Test of Na- 
tional Character, 720. 
Davies: Heaven's Windows Opened, 269 


Debt, The World's, to 
lyle: Wilder, 933. 
Die Gegenwart Christi in 
Eucharistie nach den 
Quellen der Vornisanischen 
Eine Dogmangeschichtliche 
suchung (For. Out.), 374. 
Dizon: Methodism in the Scottish Cap!- 
95. 


tal, 1f 
Do We Need a Methodist Creed? Rall, 
294 


Jane Welsh Car 
des heiligen 
Schriftlichen 

Zeit 
Unter 


Dorion: The Song of the Habitant, 610 


Double, Isaiah's, The Interpretation of 
(Arena), 299. 

“Double,” The Addenda on the 
Schell (Arena), 972 


Powick, 298, 
Downey: The Church and the People, 
882 


Drama, The Unfinished : Hiller, 551. 


Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall’s Barrows 
Lectures in India (Arena): Foss, 
633. 

Dr., Downey and Human Depravity 
(Arena): Tindall, 295. 

English Literature ‘and the Minister: 
Smart, 566. 


Ephesus, The Artemisium of (Arch. and 
Bib. Res.), 140. 
Epistle of Jude, The 
Club), 471. 
Erich Wasmann (For. Out.), 983. 
Ernst Troeltsch (For. Out.), 646. 
Eschatology, Pauline: Shirk, 557. 
Ethics of Legal Procedure, The 
Club), 815. 


General (lItin. 


(Itin. 
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Exeavations in Palestine and 
Bib. Res.), 979. 


Rupees", A New: Wood (Arena), 
467. 


(Arch. 


* 


Farley: Practical Life and Philosophy, 
276. 

Farmer: The Minister Among His Books, 
947. 

Flower of Aestheticism, The Consum- 


mate (Notes and Dis ), 450. 
Foss: Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall's Bar- 
rows Lectures in India (Arena), 


633. 


For: Natural vs. Supernatural, 177. 


France and the Papacy, The Conflict 
Between: Malan, 849. 
French Culture, Impressions of: Arm- 


strong, 242 


G 
Geissinger: Robert Browning's Christmas 


Reverie, 251 


General Conference of 1808, The: 
Hingeley, 766. 

General Epistie of Jude, The (Itin. 
Club), 471, 637. 

God, The Mystery of: Bennett (Arena), 


970. 


God, The Will of: Bennett (Arena), 
302 


Goldwin Smith and Rational Chris- 
tianity: Kere (Arena), 127. 

Gospel of Cheerful Living, Stevenson 
and His: Bugbee, 916. 

Growing of a Sermon, The: Ackerman, 
aa 


tat. 
Growth of Suffrage: McCulloch, 446. 


If 
Habitant, The Seng of the: Dorion, 610. 
Haussleiter, D. (For. Out.), 312. 
Heaven's Windows Opened : Davies, 269. 


Hegel, Haeckel Kossuth und das 
Zwilfte Gebat. Eine  kritische 
Studie (For. Out.), 648. 


Heidel; Art for Art's Sake, 900. 
Henri Monnier (For, Out.), 645. 
Hermann L. Strack (For. Out.), 311. 


Hiller: The Unfinished Drama, 551. 

Hingeley: The General Conference of 
1808, 766. 

Hints to Pastors on the Use of the 
Press (Itin. Club), 813. 

Ilobbes, John Oliver: Beyer, 109, 

Horwill: The Latest Methodist Union, 
862. 

Hospital, In the (Notes and Dis.), 288. 

liuman and (Divine, The Minister: 
Tipple, 774. 

Human Depravity, Dr. Downey and 
(Arena), 295. 


Hunt: An Estimate of Sidney Lanier, 
203. 


I 
Christ, 


Imitation of The (Notes and 
Dis.), 117. 
Impressions of French Culture: Arm- 


strong, 242. 
Independent Catholics (For. Out.), 649. 
india, Bishop Oldham on the Rebirth of 

(Notes and Dis), 955. 

Inscriptions, Job of the Cuneiform 

(Arch. and Bib. Res.), 307. 
Inscriptions, Pheenician (Arch. and Bib. 

Res.), 817. 

Instruction in Religion in Our Schools: 
Patten, 890. 














Instructions to His Christ's 
(Itin. Club), 975 

Integrity of Nature as a Basis of Faith, 
The: Watkinson, 20. 

Interpretation of Isaiah's 
(Arena) : Ingraham, 209, 

In the Hospital (Notes and Dis.), 288. 

Invincibility of Truth, The: Mains, 59. 

Isalah’s “Double” Again: Potter (Arena), 


Disciples, 


Double 


812. 
Italian Christian Democrats (For. Out), 
650, 


J 
Jefferson: ihe Province of the Dreacher, 
369. 


Jesus's Prayers, The Record of (Itin. 


Club), 304. 
Job of the 


Cuneiform Inscriptions 
307. 


(Arch. and Bib. Res.), 
John Oliver Hobbes: Beyer, 109. 
Johnston: Saint Paul: A Study for 


Preachers, 388. 


Joyce, Bishop Isaac Wilsen: Mitcheli, 9 


Jude, The General Epistie of (itin. 
Club), 471, 637. 

Julius Kaftan (For. Out.), 984. 

Keeler: The Problem of the Modern 
( “ity, 529. 

Keve: Goldwin Smith and _ Rational 
Christianity (Arena), 127. 

L 
Laster, Sidney, An Estimate of: Hunt, 
13. 


Lated Methodist Union, The: Horvwill, 
SOL 

Law and Order, The God of (Notes and 
Dis.), 114 


Law, The New Testament Method of: 
Andrews, 513. 
legal Procedure, The 
Club), 815. 
Legg: A Christian 

Moral Order, 75! 
Lemmon: The Bible. ‘on the 
Lincoln, 93. 
Lincoln Not an Unbellever : 
Lincoln, The Bible on the 
Lemmon, 93. 


Ethics of (Itin. 
unentnntion of the 
Tongue of 


Locke, 737. 
Tongue of: 


Locke: Lincoln Not an Unbeliever, 737. 
Lockwood: Longfellow's Service to Amer- 
ican Culture, 50. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver, The 
Curtis, 681. 

Longfellow’s Service to 
ure: Lockwood, 50. 

la. The Religion of: 


Catechism of: 
American Cult- 
Townsend, 


Luke’ 4 + estibule: Wilson, 593. 


M 
Malan: The Conflict Between France and 
the Papacy, 849. 


Mallalieu: Amusements, 869. 

Max Wentscher (For. Out.), 822. 
McCulloch: Growth of Suffrage, 446. 
Mains: The ety any of Truth, 59. 
Manila, Convent Life in Old: Miller, 416. 
Merrill, Bishop Stephen Mason (with 


cut) : Cooke, 345. 
Methodism in the 
Diron, 195. 
Methodist Preaching, (Notes 
and Dis.), 624. 
a Union, The Latest: Horwill, 
862 


Miller: Convent Life in Old Manila, 416. 


Scottish Capital: 


Modern 


INDEX 
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Minister Among His Books, The: Far- 
mer, 947. 
Minister, KE malich Literature and the: 


Smart, 566 
Minister of God, The Chief Work of the: 
Tipple, 31. 
Minister, Human and The: 
Tipple, 774 
Peck, 77. 
Joyce, 9. 


Ministry, Recruiting for the: 
Mitchell, Bishop Isaac Wilson 

Modern Methodist Preaching (Notes and 
Dis.), 624. 


Divine, 


Moral Order, A Christian Examination 
of the; Legg, 7 755 

More Trouble in Bremen (For. Out.), 
988 

Murray: The Creed—‘“He Rose Again” 


(Arena), 468. 
My Parish (Notes and Dis.), 120. 
Mystery of God, The: Bennett (Arena), 
970. 


National Character, Prosperity the Test 
of : Davenport, 720. 


Natural vs. Supernatural: For, 177. 


Nature, The Integrity of, as a Basis of 
Faith: Watkinson, 20. 

New Testament Method of Law, The: 
indrews, 513. 

Nicodemus's New Birth : Merrill 
(Arena), 30. 

Nivon: Oxonians and American Colle- 
gians, 026. 

Notes on the Protestant Theological 


Faculties of Germany (For. Out.), 
479. 

Notes on the Short Story, Some: Baker, 
900 


Nuelxen: The First Attempts at Church 
Union in America, 216. 


0 
Old and New Conceptions of God: 
604. 
Ope “—_, 


Requa, 


Heaven's Windows: Davies, 


Order, r, Te and, The God of (Notes and 
Dis.), 114. 

Our E nglish Spelling of Yesterday—Why 
Antiquated? Bowen, 253. 


Pr 
Talestine, Excavations in 
Bib. Res.), 979. 
Parish, My (Notes and Dis.), 120. 
Passion Piay in Sicily, The: Wright, 400. 
Patten: Instruction in Religion in Our 
Schools, 890. 
Patton: The Value of I’sychology to the 
Minister, 86. 
Paul, Cicero and: Quayle, 709. 
Pauline Eschatology : Shirk, 557. 
Peck: Recruiting for the Ministry, 77. 
People, The Church and the: Downey, 
226) 


(Arch. and 


882. 
on ek Practical Life and: Farley, 
Philosophy the U ndergirding of Religion : 


Wilson, 

Phenician Inse riptions (Arch. and Bib. 
Res.), 817. 

Poetry, The Spiritual Mission of: Cur- 
leas, 780. 

Pompilia, Beatrice and : Story, 745. 

Potter: Isaiah's “Double” Again 
(Arena), 812. 

Problem of the Modern City, The: 


Keeler, 529. 
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Precis Life and Philosophy: Farley, 


ae... Jesus's, The Record of (Itin. 
Club), 304. 
shea - The Province of the: Jefferson, 


reece eaere Methodist (Notes and 

dis.) 

Press, Titwte eo Pastors on the Use of the 
(Itin. Club), 813. 

Profitable Rest (Notes and Dis.), 619. 

Prosperity the Test of National Charac- 
er: Davenport, 720. 

Protestant Theological Faculties of Ger- 
many, Notes on the (For. Out.), 479. 

Province of the Preacher, The: Jefferson, 


Paychology, The The obec of, to the Minis- 


ae~ * illustration, ‘Biology as a Source 
: Smallwood, 437. 
Pulpit Teaching, Systematic: 
(Arena), 125. 


Cain 


Q 
Quesie; Cicero and Paul, 709. 
ueen Tyi, The Tomb of (Arch. 
Res.), 641. 


and Bib. 


R 
Rall: Do We Need a Methodist Creed? 
‘9 
Rational Cachetieatty, 
and (Arena), 
Rebirth of India, Bishop Oldham on the 
(Notes and Dis. ), O55. 
Recruiting for the Ministry : 
—— of Longfellow, The : 


Goldwin Smith 


Peck, T7 
Townsend, 


Religion, Smog ~ | the Undergirding 
of: Wilson 

Requa: Old and New 
God, 604. 

Rest, Profitabie (Notes and Dis.), 61 

Reviews and Magazines: Atlantic Monih- 
ly, 488, 9932. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
651. Communicant, 492. Fortnight- 
ly paview (London and New York), 

147. ppincott’s Monthly Maga- 

#ndon Quarterly Review, 

Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view (Nashville), 317, 993. 

Rishell: The Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection of Jesus, 584. 
Robert Browning's Christmas 

Geissinger, 231. 
Robinson: The Present Widespread Un- 
rest in India, 693. 
Roman Concessions to Slavs (For. 
988 


Conceptions of 


zine, s10'” 
25, 989. 


Reverie : 


Out.), 


Romantic Element in Wordsworth, The : 
Bridgman, 428. 


8 


Sabbat und Wache im Alten Testament 
(For. Out.), ‘ 

Saint Paul: for Preachers: 
Johnston, : 

Schiller’s Ethical Thought, The AvQs- 
thetic Motive in: Wilm, 69. 

Schools, Instruction in Religion in Our: 
Patten, 890. 

Schumann's Musical Maxims Homileti- 
cised: Carr (Arena), 812. 

Schwartz: After the War, 373. 

— “ ~ a Methodism in the: 

iron 

Separation’ of Church and State in Basel 

For. QOut.), 316, 





INDEX 


ain | The Growing of a: Ackerman, 

Shirk: Pauline Eschatology, 557. 

Sicily, The Passion Play in : Ww right, 400. 

Smallwood: Biology as a Source of Pulpit 
Illustration, 437. 

anays: a, = Literature and the Minis- 


Some “Notes on the Short Story: Baker, 
Song of the Habitant, The: Dorion, 610. 
Spelling, Our English of Yesterday—Why 
Antiquated? Bowen, 253. 
Spiritual Mission of Poetry, The: 
leas, TSO. 
“Star, We ave Seen His” 
Dis.), 961 
—— A *hallenged : 
0 


Cur- 
(Notes and 
Bilbie (Arena), 


Stevenson and His Goapel of Cheerful 
Living: Bugbee, 916. 

Story: Beatrice and Pompilia, 745. 

Strack, Hermann L. (For. Out.), 311. 

Strickland: Church Unity, 421. 

Suffrage, Growth of: McCulloch, 446. 

Sumerians, The (Arch. and Bib. Res.), 
137 


Fox, 177. 
Teaching : Cain 


oe. 
Supernatural, Natural vs. : 
Systematic Pu pit 
(Arena), 125. 


y 
Teaching, Systematic Cain 
(Arena), 125. 
Theology, Another New 
Res.), 475. 
Theology, = ol s New 
(Arena), 81 
Tipple: The ¢ chief Work of the Minister 
of God, = 
Teele: The Minister, Human and Divine, 


Pulpit : 
(Arch. and Bib. 


Morgan 


‘ 
Townsend: The Religion of Longfellow, 
5&8 


* . 
Truth, The Invincibility of : Mains, 59. 


Unbeliever, Lincoln Not an: Locke, 737. 

Unfinished Drama, The: Hiller, 551. 

Unity, Church : Strickland, 421. 

Unrest in India, The Present Wide- 
spread : Robinson, 693. 


Value of Psychology 
The: Patton, 86. 

Vestibule, Luke’s: Wilson, 593. 

Vincent: A Unique Church Club, 575. 

Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of 
Jesus. The: Rishell, 584. 

Vision, Wanted a: Williams 

» 


to the Minister, 


(Arena) : 


128. 

Volkerpsychologie, Eine Untersuchung 
der Entwicklungsgesetze von 
sprache, Mythus und Sitte. 
Zweiter Band: Mythus und Re- 
ligion. Erster Theil (For. Out.), 
647 

Voyage, ‘A Sea (Notes and Dis. ), 285. 

w 

Wamsley’s Automatic 

ween’ A Vision: Williams (Arena): 


War, After the : Schwartz, 373. 

Watkinson: The Integrity of Nature as a 
Basis of Faith, 20. 

\ ate, Dat Downey and Dr. 


“We , * Seen His Star” 
s.), 1. 


Pastor, 553. 


(Arena), 


(Notes and 
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Ww ae: What Our Country Churches Need, 


What’ a It Mean? (For. Out.), 824. 
What ‘lia med Churehes Need: 
ry 

Widespread Unrest in India, The Pres- 
ent: Robinson, 693. 

Wilder: The World's 
Welsh Carlyle, 933. 

Wili of God, The: Bennett (Arena), 302. 

William Arthur, A Word from (Notes 
and Dis.), 965. 

Williams: Wanted, A Vision (Arena), 


wie The Aesthetic Motive in Schiller’s 
hical Thought, 69. 
Wilesn: Luke’s Vestibule, 593. 
Wilsc, “hilosophy the Undergirding of 
Religion, 246. 
Wood: A New Exposition (Arena), 467. 
weedpeae The Romantic Element in: 


428 
Ww right: Hg, pai Aes Play in Sicily, 400. 


Debt to Jane 


INDEX OF BOOK NOTICES 
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A Book, In a Nook with: MacDonald, 
1002 


A Book of Music: Gilder, 162. 

Addresses, Missionary : Fowler, 1001. 

A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels: 
Hastings, 495. 

A Guide to Preachers: Garvie, 1005. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament : Brown, 161. 

A Long March, Shoes and Rations for: 
Trumbull, 998. 

Ancient Records of Egypt: Breasted, 507. 

An Introduction to the Study of Brown- 
ing : apres. 164. 

Apostles, The Cambridge : Brookfield, 498. 

Atonemefit in Literature and Life: Dins- 
more, 155. 

Autoblogra hy, Victor Hugo's 
tual: O’Rourke, 844. 


Intellec- 


B 
Baldwin: Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race: Methods and 
ocesses, 344 
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Benson: ra 4 ‘of a Pariah, 1012. 

Brastow: e Modern Pulpit, 678. 

Breasted: Ancient Records of Egypt, 507. 

Brookfield: The Cambridge Agesus. 498. 

Brown: A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, 161. 

Browning, An Introduction to the Study 
of : Symone, 165. 


Cc 

Calvin, John, The Organizer of Reformed 
Protestantism : W alker, 176. 

Cambridge Aposties, The: Brookfield, 498. 

Child and the Race, Mental Development 
in the: Methods and Processes: 
Baldwin, 344. 

Christ and the Gospels, A Dictionary of: 
Hastings, 495. 

Christian eology : Valentine: 493. 

Collyer: Father Taylor, 174 

Connor: The Doctor, 332. 


D 
an oe qpenemans in Literature and 
aye. 


Doctor, ‘tte: Connor, 332, 
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Drewtesiee: Is Religion Undermined? 
58. 


E 
On the Mexican Highlands, 


Breasted, 


on! 
Egypt, a, Anata History of: 


Waldo: Woodberry, 330. 
atters on: Hughes, 151. 


Emerson, Ral 
Ev angelism, 


z 


om whe Inspiration of Our: 


Father ‘Taylor : Collyer, 174. 

Fitchett: Ithuriel’s Spear, 167. 

Flower of Old Japan, The: Noyes, 1010. 
Ford: The Methodist Year Book, 162. 
Fowler: Missionary Addresses, 1001. 


Watson, 


‘ 


Garibaldi’s Defense of the 
pire: Trevelyan, 673. 
Garvie: A Guide to Preachers, 1005. 
Gilder: A Book of Music, 162. 
God's Message to the Human Soul: 
son, Of 
God's Missiona 
Bashford, 834. 
Goodell: Pathways to the Best, 829. 
mee? suaaes Hill, Memoirs of : Nettle- 
ship, 


Roman Em- 


Wat- 
Plan for the World: 


I 
Harrison: Memories and Thoughts, 169. 
eee > A Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, 495. 
Haynes: Social and Religious Ideals, 665. 
stigniaaés, On the Mexican: Hdwards, 


pashan ‘Letters on E vangelism, 151. 


I 
Ideals, Social and Religious: 
665. 


In a Pe with 


Haynes, 


a Book: MacDonald, 

Indise ——— Letters from Peking: 
840. 

Inspiration of Our Faith, The: 
32 


Weale, 
Watson, 


Intellectual Autobiography, 
Hugo's: O’Rourke, 

Invisible Things and 
he : Jones, 509. 


Victor 


‘Othe r Sermons, 


T 
Is C hristianity True? Nineteen Lecturers, 
161. 


Ithuriel's Spear: Fitchett, 167. 


P| 
Jackson; Persia, Past and Present, 341. 
John Calvin, The Organizer of Reformed 
Protestantism : Walker, 341. 
Jones: The Invisible Things, and Other 
Sermons, 509. 
Jowett: Thirsting for the Springs, 657. 


Kingdom of Light, The: Peck, 837. 


L 
Letters of One, The: Plunkett, 502. 
Letters on Evangelism: Hughes, 151. 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, A Hebrew 
and English: Brown, 161. 
Life that Follows Life: Shaw, 511. 
Light, The Kingdom of: Peck, 837. 
Literature and Life, Atonement in: Dins- 
more, 155. 


M 
Mocmenets: In a Nook with a Book, 
002. 
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Man, The Marks of a: Speer, 668. 

Marks of a Man, The: Speer, 668 

Memoirs of Thomas Hill Green 
ship, 338. 

Memories and Thoughts: Harrison, 169 

Mental Development in the Ohild and the 
Race : Methods and Processes: Bu/ 
win, 344 

Methodist Year Book, The: Ford, 162 

Missionary Addresses: Fowler, 1001 

Missionary Plan for the World, God's 
Bashford, S34. 

Modern Pulpit, The: Brastow, 678. 

Music, A Book of: Gilder, 162. 


Vettle 


al 


Nettleship: Memoirs of Thomas Hill 
Green, 338. 
Nineteen Lecturers: 

661. 
Nineveh and Other Poems: Viereck, 834 
Voves: Poems, 324 
Noyes: The Flower of Old Japan, 1010 


Is Christianity True‘ 


‘> 
Old Japan, The Flower of 
On the Mexican Highlands 
4: 


Vowves, 1010 
Rdiware 
One, The Letters of : Plunkett, 502 
P 

Papers of a Pariah: Benson, 1012. 
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‘To Get a Fair Income 
Without “Taking Chances” 


Should always be the one concern of those who possess limited capital. 


All money deposited with saving institutions, or “invested” in any 
way, is really LOANED. 


Promoters of Speculative ventures promise large dividends ONLY 
because they can offer no adequate SECURITY for money invested 
(loaned) through them. 


Legitimate loaning institutions, exacting ample security from bor- 
rowers, are able to pay dividends varying within a narrow limit, accord- 
ing to special and local conditions. 


| The Industrial Savings and Loan Co. | 


operating in the largest, most active, most steadily prosperous center 
° — in the world, loans all of its funds on improved New York 
and Suburban real estate, to ‘‘industrial” borrowers who, as a rule, pay 
interest and repay PART OF PRINCIPAL monthly. 


Under these especially favorable conditions, and by conservative, 
economical management, this company has in fourteen years gradually 
increased its assets to $1,750,000. It 


” Pays 5 Per Cent. Per Annum 


to all of its clients, receiving sums of $25.00 and upward. Dividends 
are credited from DAY OF RECEIPT to DAY OF WITHDRAWAL, 
and paid quarterly by check or compounded semi-annually as requested. 
Withdrawals (on 30 days’ notice) are absolutely at pleasure of clients. 


This Company’s liberal, just and satisfactory methods are testified 
to by clients in every state of the Union. Interested inquirers will be 
referred to patrons in their own vicinity. 


Please write for complete information. 











Industrial Savings & 
Loan Co. 


i] Times Building, B’dway and 42d St., New York 





















Why the New Magazine 


- : : , 
First of all, this new magazine provides for the needs of that great movement 








which has sprung up in recent years in the Sunday school, known as the Organized 


Adult Bible Class Jevond comparison, this is the most notable and the most vital 
development that has taken place in the Sunday school during the past quarter of 
a century Its particular object is to hold and draw men in larger numbers into the 
Sunday school, and to provide against the great and fatal loss from the Sunday 
school of multitudes of boys at the critical point when they are passing into young 
manhood Already large results have been accomplished, and this movement has 
in it the promise of great possibilities for the future Heretofore we have been de- 
pendent upon other publishers for literature adapted to tl new need, Our new 


magazine will fully provide for it, and without doubt will greatly contribute to the 





growth of the movement in our schools 

The second interest to which the magazin to be devoted eacher Training 
Ultimately the strength of the Sunday school depends upon tl! efficiency of the 
teacher How effectually to carry on th training of teacher ias been one of the 
most perplexing problems with leaders in Sunday school work While much has been 
accomplished, t ha been small com ired with the need Phe method for which 
our new magazine will stand an entirely new one, whicl = to carrv to teachers 
the needed r t lirectl 1 igtt t per il It por il train 
ing of teachers in every school, making it easily possible for the organization of train 
ing classes in the local school, ar ilso providing for the individual teac r a thorough 
course which, rh Tine ibsence ola cla organization, may be pur mi privately lhe 
plan is to pro ‘ ourse requiring three vears [tor its completion entitling the 
student to a certificate at the end, and subsequent recognition of all further work 
done. Ws protoundl bel a | s will wvelop into a er exter ee movement, 
and that its effect will be to ver great prove the work of ou . We cor- 
dially commend t ! V1 yu ne to Il « r Sunda choo i | t it t w 
be immediately wlopted Mas ul need es yuld et to Ww il mee, and 
the normal lusse lor terme ‘ peut int perat nw 


We will be pleased to send to any address, free on request, a speci- 
men copy of The Adult Bible Class and Teacher-Training Monthly. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE METHODIST HYMNAL 


By OLIVER S. BAKETEL 


Every Bible student understands the value of the Concordance to the Holy Serip- 
tures. What t t | rK clon ! Sitole ul t (‘Concordance W ao it stu ot 
the Hymnal | ! nimirable irrangement, preachers in reacdilv find a desir- 
able hymn for a ‘ ‘ Phre« nalexe follow the Co ra a l First line 
of hymns with t r respec C1 ber 2. Scripture 1 wit vmns that are 
suitable 3. Subjects w 

Bisnop GoopseL. writ » minist t Concordance will | in invaluable 
aid in finding hymns which express and emphasize points of doctrine and religious 
expe rience, as well as enab ng themtod er and recall stanzas w! h form a fitting 


climax and close to discourse 
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BY 
Prot. Frederick Carl Eiselen 


A remarkably clear, read- 
able and instructive analysis 
of these prophetic books 





An Eminent Critic’s Opinion: 


PROF. ROBERT W. ROGERS of Drew Seminary writes: The 
publication of Professor Eiselen’s Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets by Eaton & Mains is a notable occasion in the history 
of American biblical scholarship among the Churches. Here is 
a book which blends perfectly two diverse influences that are 
too often divorced. It has, in the first place, absolutely adequate 
scholarship. The extensive literature of the subject is mastered 
down to its most insignificant details, and this t mass of 
matter is so ordered and disposed as to make it in and com- 
prehensible to the reader of ordinary intelligence. And on the 
other hand the book is deeply religious from cover to cover. I 
feel as I read page after page that the writer has really felt the 
prophetic message of righteousness, and has been able to relate 
it to a great glowing faith in our Lord, in whom these prophe- 
cies have found at once a fulfillment and a culmination. 

The Minor Prophets are crowded with difficulties. They 
sweep over a period from the very beginning of written prophecy 
to its close. Their text has in places suffered much in the long 
process of transmission. They have recently been subjected to 
severe and at times fanciful, not to say fantastic, criticism. 
Through all these complexities Professor Eiselen has threaded 
his way with a clear eye and a sober judgment. He has met the 
great difficulty of the Book of Jonah, on which many are so 
sensitive, in a manner which entirely satisfies my own personal 
requirements in respect of the book, adopting, after a searching 
analysis of every possible viewpoint, a position which conserves 
every interest of the Church, and makes the precious little book 
more real and valuable than ever. 


I say, quite soberly and without exaggeration, that I con- 
sider this the best single volume Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets which exists in the English language. 


12me. Cloth, $2.00 net; by mall, $2.14 
EATON & MAINS 


NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Avenue 
BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street DETROIT : 21 Adams Avenue, East 
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Is your Home furnished with a Christian Family Newspaper? 
If not, we suggest you will do well to introduce 


The Christian Advocate for 1908 


A Welcome Visitor Leads the Procession 





in a of Christian 





Multitude of Homes § Family Newspapers 


Consider a few of its popular features : 


It is edited by J. M. Buckley, D.D., who is considered by his associates of the 
Press generally to stand in the front rank of the leaders of public opinion. 

Its editorials touch all important questions; they strenuously oppose shams of 
all sorts, and they speak vigcrously and clearly in favor of all things 
which are on the side of Intelligence and Morality. 

Its Contributors rank with the ablest and brightest writers of the day on topics 
of general interest. 

Its Sunday School Department contains an exposition of the current Interna- 
tional Lessons and is very helpful to a parent or to a teacher in ex- 
plaining the lesson to the children. 

In its Department, Home and Young People, it furnishes every week some- 
thing entertaining and instructive for the Young People and the mem- 
bers of the home circle generally. 

it shows its readers how to preserve their Health, avoid Sickness and make the 
most of their natural physical gifts. 

Its carefully prepared secular News of the Week gives a concise and compre- 
hensive Current History of the World. 

It tells how the Methodist Episcopal Church is progressing and keeps its read- 
ers posted on everything of importance transpiring in other Churches. 

Its fine pictorial illustrations of men and events are prepared by an artist who is 
_- in this line of illustrations, and these pictures excel in number 

character those of any other ne of its class. 

Notwithstanding the increased expense sitter in keeping this periodical at the 
head of its class, its subscription price remains as heretofore, $2.50, postage 
included. Forty pages each issue, equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages 


every week. 
Specimen copy free on request 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


in anticipation of the fu- 
ture of the young people 
in your home you realize 
their characters will be 
formed to a large extent 
by the sort of reading that 
is furnished them. Many 
parents and teachers care- 
fully see that the young 
‘people in whom they are 
interestedare supplied with 
a bright sprightly and pop- 
ular paper that will encourage them to become familiar 
with good literature. 

This is the reason why The Classmate is a welcome 
weekly visitor in 300,000 homes and is eagerly read 
by all the members of the household. 

Its alert editor is constantly on the lookout to discover 
and secure the best things obtainable for his grand 
army of constituents. 

If you are not acquainted with this paper, ask us 
to send you sample copies and suggest to your pastor or 
superintendent that it would be a good investment to 
supply the senior scholars of the Sunday school with 
The Classmate. 


Its price is only 75 cents a year for a single copy; in clubs of six or more 
to one address, 50 cents each. 
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MAKE YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL A REAL SUCCESS 
eet acai % You can do it by 
adopting the ideas and 
plans adapted to your 
school as suggested in 
THE MODERN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Bishop John H. Vincent 
This criticism expresses 
the opinion of veteran Sun- 


day School workers of high 
standing : 


A book more 
crammed withsound, 
practical suggestions we have never seen, 
freshness ot force mark every page, and 
one marvels at the comprehensiveness wit 
which every aspect of Sunday school work is 
treated. Sunday schools worked on such lines 
as Bishop Vincent delineates and possessed of 
the fervor and spiritual power for which he 
pleads, cannot fail to be instrumental in 
effecting great and gracious results. Superin- 
tendents, teachers and pastors, and, indeed, all 
concerned in the religious welfare of the young, 
should read this book; they will find it stimu- 
lating and refreshing from every point of view. - 
12me. Cloth, 90 cents, Postpaid 
EATON & MAINS 


NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Avenue 
BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street DETROIT: 21 Adams Avenue, East 
































Increasingly Popular Try Them for 1908 





The Lesson Handbook--1908 


A Concise Treatment of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for the entire year. Based on the text of the 


AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
By HENRY H. MEYER, A.M., B.D. 





Introduction by J. T. MCFARLAND, D.D., Editor 


Vest-pocket size, net price, each, cloth, 20 cents; flexible leather, 
colored edges, 25 cents; postage, 3 cents, additional. Per dozen, cloth, 
$2.40; leather, $3.00, by express, not prepaid. 


In their study of the Old Testament lessons for next year, teachers and 

collet pute Glks Cl eadchebankiieetatensaiaeicpenicenemabentbe for. 

The Lesson Handbook for 1908 offers a condensed yet comprehensive and adequate treatment of the 
separate leesbn pestatee witth Gitalaating pooiows cad unegs and emiphe totes an tetapiaaing oxtats. 





The Golden Text Book--1908 


A BEAUTIFUL little booklet suited especially for presentation by teacher, 
superintendent or pastor to boys and girls in Intermediate Sunday School classes. 
The Golden Text Book contains the Lesson Subjects and references, Golden Text 
and Daily Home Readings for the entire year, together with important information 
concerning each of the books of the Old Testament from which the lessons for the 
year are taken, interesting facts about boy life and girl life in Old Testament times, 
sketches of some of the boys and girls, and other matter of more general interest 
to ixtanmedicte anid jenier pupils. [nto a beckit of helpfel and sendy selerence 
relating to the International Sunday School Lessons for the entire year. 


The i i 32 is bound i beautif; 2 
oat oe ee CaN an ck ne EB ae om 





The Superintendent’s Helper--1908 





By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT 





Vest-pocket size, Leather, 25c. net; by mail, 28c. 


This Book is a Threefold Helper 
FIRST: Its treatment of the International Lesson is 
ee ee 2 gare 
for ein de deol» 9 be Seesinrabes man Giagduk 
or use in directing c st reviews 
which will interest and edify the school. 
convene A simple blackboard outline ia given with 


, presenting its most important teachings to 
dn apes tf ds oun. 

THIRD: Its ruled blank pages enable the Superin- 
tendent to keep a ready reference record of the attendance 
of officer and scholars, Sabbath by Sabbath and teacher 
by teacher. 

Copyright by EATON > MAINS, 1906 


Text from American Standard Bible, copyright, 1901 
% By Thomes Nekon & Sons 
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New Books of High Character by Sterling Authors 








THE RIPENING EXPERIENCE OF LIFE 
By Wituiam V. Ketter. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50 net. In this work the rich fruitage of 
nolesome thinking on Life's Problems, of fine ethical perception and Spiritual apprehension of values in 
things that differ, Dr. Kelley's literary culture, his clarity of eect. inspiration and fine sympathy for 


all things which make for the best in thought and conduct find fitting expression. ‘‘The Ripening Ex- 
perience of Life’’ will be gratefully received and continuously read. 





GOD’S CALENDAR 


By Wiruiam A. Quarie. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50 net. This charming writer has, during 
the past few years, made notable contributions to the book world, which have met with enthusiastic recep- 
tion by discriminating buyers. The demand for his books increases as med pony ec by. This, his latest, 
will be eagerly sought and enthusiastically received. 1t is an appreciation of the mo: ths of the year in the 
unique style of this master of expression. Every page haa its delightful surprises, and every line a message 
fragrant with joyous exultation. The illustrations, of which there are thirteen, are the finest of photo- 
gravures, finished in the best and most expensive style of the art. As a gift book and a nature study of 
unusual strength and beauty, it will doubtless be the leading book of the season. Printed on Old Stratford, 
side notes in red. Tissue-protected illustrations. Special cover design by Miss Whitteker. 


IN A NOOK WITH A BOOK 


By F. W. Macponacp. 16mo, cloth. Featherweight paper. Half cloth binding. Gold side stamp and 
back. Price 75 cents net. A book for a book-lover is this. It carries the flavor of the sacred precinct 
where, midst master minds, one loves to linger. With rare delight there is unfolded the wisdom, wit, an 
satisfying gossip of unrest 8 Each new page is a vision painted by an artist, and every chapter 
a series of unusual surprises. e author makes glad the heart and serves with keen delight mental bon 
mots of the scholars ancient and modern, yet does not rob them of their richness or delightful quaintness. 
As a present for a book-lover, or to be possessed by one who rejoices in that which is really best, this 
will have a multitude of friends. . 


POEMS WITH POWER TO STRENGTHEN THE SOUL 


Compiled and Edited by James Mupar. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50 net. If a good defini- 
tion of poetry is“ A record of the best thoughts and best and happiest minds,” then this volume of religious 
verse will be recognized as a collection of the finest known to the culling of Christian poetic th ‘. ere 
are the best thoughts on all subjects that make for high personal character, toughening moral fiber and 
hel souls Heavenward. The preacher, the teacher, public speakers as well as all lovers of the best will 
find here what they have often sought but never found. 


THE MAN WHO ROSE AGAIN 


By James Hocxixc. 12mo, cloth. Four illustrations in two colors. Price $1.50. Ina club room three 
men are talking of the brilliancy and faults of a mutual friend, compassionately referring to the possible 
downfall of one who has all the qualities essential to the greatest success, of his rejection by a lady of 
good social standing, etc., etc. is mutual friend overhears the conversation, and challenges the party 
to name a woman he cannot marry. One of the richest and most talented beauties, of splendid qualities 
of mind and heart, is mentioned. The challenge is accepted. From this yey by wrought in splendid 
style one of the brightest and most wholesome novels of recent literature. Out of the evolution of the man 
and the heart-rending experiences of the woman, the author has woven a story which will command ad- 
miration. 


GIGI: THE HERO OF ITALY 


By Feuci Burrs Crarx. Six illustrations. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. It is just such a book as 
any boy would be glad to read. The picture of those tumultuous days when the heroes of Italy were 
st for freedom and unity is complete. But it is the noble character of Gigi, the Drummer Boy of 
Garibaldi, that interests us. is patriotism, heroism and love for his leader kindle admiration, while the 
honorable reward which crowns him at last carries to every reader its own wholesome lesson. 


THE MORNING OF TO-DAY 


By Frorence Bone. Crown 8vo, cloth, pelos $1.25. Jvers of chaste fiction will be delighted with this 

beautiful story of Yesterday—of days in Old England when the history of Go poset was in the making. 

Besides the sto-y of love which is ever new, there are glimpses here of the social, political and religious life 

ond conditions of the eighteenth century, in which the several characters, all extremely well drawn, play 
ir parts. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD AND MOLOCH OF TO-DAY 


By Davis Wasoatr CLarx. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents net. This book has not its mate in 
the market. Its method is its own. It touches every phase of a vital question, but in briefest terms, 
making it essentially a handy spare-moment volume. Aside from the likenesses of the two men who are 
the living representatives of the reform in America, the snapshots of children marked for sacrifice are an 
argument in themselves. The Excerpta form a “seed plot” to which the reader will return, and over 
which he will brood. The history of the movement is - from inception to date, but all in a nutshell. 
The book recognizes its own introductory character, and so ends with a bibliography compiled from sug- 
gestive lists furnished by several of the foremost specialists. 
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The Teachers’ help that Always Melps 
THE ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON NOTES FOR 1908 


is beyond question the most desirable Lesson Commentary 
for the use of Teachers during the coming year 


CONSIDER THESE POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
Contributing Authors 


These are all of them eminent specialists. Professor Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., of Syra 
cuse University, who has written the Textual Explanation of each lesson under the uni 
form caption ‘ The Meaning Made Plain,” is one of the foremost Old Testament scholars 
in the Methodist Church. The brilliant 1 ig, reverent tone and charming style of 
his critical and explanatory notes make th aluable. Dr. Frank M. Bristol, pastor 
of the Metropolitan Church, Washington, , who has summed up the practical reli- 
gious teaching of each lesson passage under the heading ** Seed Thoughts jor the Teacher's 
Planting,” is well known throughout thodism for his power of eloquent appeal in 
applying the practical teachings of Scripture to heart and life. The richly suggestive and 
highly os greg Golden Text treatments are from the gifted pen of Doctor John T. 
McFarland, the editor of this volume, as of all the Sunday School Literature of the church. 
The i import: ant work of selecting and preparing the illustrations, maps and other supple- 
mentary matter, and the careful supervision of the details in ‘‘seeing the book through 
the press” has ! 








been under the personal supervision of Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D., who has 
been for many years associated in the preparation of this commentary. 


The Adoption of the American Standard ene Text 


The text of the American Standard Version (19 has been adopted as a basis for the 
comments on the lesson text and the principal tr ssunant of cach leesse ta pacieienas to the 
older King James Version of 1611. This change has been made in the interests of econ- 
omy of space and scholarly accuracy sit i) it Vii the necessity of commenting on 
many obsolete and hence ambiguous phra and claus n the older King James text 
which in the newer versions have given place to more modern expressions needing no com- 
ment or explanation; and (b) since in many important places the American Standard 
Version given reflects more nearly the actual meaning of the Hebrew original than does 
the older version made almost exactly three hundred years ago. 


The Arrangement of the Text 


1 


In the Illustrative Lesson Notes for the texts of the King James and American 
Revised (Standard) Versions have been arranged on the interlinear plan, making the more 
. . . . - ‘ > 
readily discernible the differences between the two at any given point in the lesson. 


illustrations a Maps 


The volume is richly and appropriately illustrated. Almost a hundred pictures, 
many of them full-page, and covering a wide range of biblical and archxological subjects, 
illuminate the references to ancient peoples and customs. No less than thirteen well- 
chosen maps, large and small, some of them in colors, and others in simple black and 
white, have been included. 


Blackboard Sketches 


For every lesson of the year a suitable 1 urd Sketch, prepared especially for this 
volume by the noted artist and Gund iy School specialist, Mr. Thomas G. Rogers, of 
Toronto, is given. 

Exclusive 

The Notes and Explanations found in the ///ustrative Notes for 1908 will not be given 
in any of the other Sunday School Helps—and cannot be duplicated; they are reserved 
exclusively for this volume. Those purchasing the volume therefore will secure not only 
the best commentary on the lessons for the current year, but a commentary the contents 
of which they will not be able to get elsewhere 


Crown Octavo. Regular price $1.25; to Preachers and Teachers $1.00 Postpaid. 
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A NOTED PREACHER’S WORK 


We are very pleased to announce that by special arrangement with the publishers we 
are enabled to offer our patrons at a remarkable reduction in price their choice of eight 
unusually readable and useful volumes by 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LLD., 
Late Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 


MOSES THE LAW GIVER 
. DAVID KING OF ISRAEL 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET 
; RUTH AND ESTHER 
JOSEPH THE PRIME MINISTER 
DANIEL THE BELOVED 
PAUL THE MISSIONARY 
PETER THE APOSTLE 


The success of Dr. Taylor's series of volumes on the principal characters of the Bible has 
been almost phenomenal. They have gone, not only into thousands of ministers’ libraries, 
but into myriads of homes, and everywhere they have been read with profit and delight, 
Formerly $1.50. Our price 50 cents per vol. net; by mail, 60 cents. 


STORY OF THE BIBLE 
Told for Young and Old 


BY 
REV. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


The Distinguished Leader in Sunday School Work and Lecturer at Chautauqua. Author 
of Revised Normal Lessons, Studies in Old Testament History, 
Studies in the Four Gospels, Etc., Etc. 
IN ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- EIGHT STORIES 


The Bible Story from Genesis to Revelation is told in a most interesting way. Its Heroes and Noble Men 
and Women are made to appear as real people of to-day and a new interest is added to Bible Reading and 


Bible Study. 
THESE STORIES ARE UNIQUE 
in that they give in the si of to-day and in a continuous and consecutive form the great truths 
and important facts of the Bi ee oe null ob clon eephen me Seed 
narrative of the Holy Scriptures from Genesis to Revelation. 
YEARS IN PREPARATION 
DR. HURLBUT has been almost a life-time in telli writing these stories which are now published in 
this beautiful book. They bane chown danghand chaitien and their parents who have heard them. 
A WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
Nearly Three Hundred Fine Engravings illustr: a pat ape bomen ee ee eee 
election yeah map: Tayler ah lone p te pale bee oe 
peer P TEEN 
COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS ty W. 11} We Geacien, over 300 lapinces 
Gdichs dha ope while kang ixpreniecs’ ood mths mtisbaction end walaling dckight 
THE COMPLETE BOOK 
comprises 732 gram, 6 Colored Illustrations, 262 Half-tone Engravings, and is printed from large clear 
type on super 





CLOTH, with Attractive Cover Design, $1.50 
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Lesson Helps that Fit any Sunday School 


Large or Small. Graded or ise. 
A Suitable Outfit at Moderate Cost. 


Four Millions in Constant Use 
JOHN T. McF ARLAND, D.D., Editor. 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Issued monthly. For more than twenty- 
five years it has by common consent stood at the head of teacher's lesson helps. 

Single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 50 cents each. 

HE ADULT BIBLE CLASS AND TEACHER-TRAINING MONTHLY 

The first section is devoted to the wonk of the Adult Bible Class. Gives a special treatment 

of International Uniform Lessons suited to adult classes. The second half is given over to teacher- 

training. Price, single copy, 50 cents a year; in clubs of six copies or more to one address, 

40 cents each. 

‘THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY contains thoughts from the 
best writers, questions for Senior Students, and other interesting points on the lessons. 20 

Cents a year. 

‘THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Biggest of 
all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to each lesson, besides six pages of general matter. 
cents a year. 

‘THE ILLUSTRATED BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY. Illustrated by 
leading artists. Notes, questions, helpful thoughts. 12 cents a year. 

‘THE LESSON LEAF. Issued quarterly. Leaves cut for weekly distribution. 4 cents 


a year. 
‘THE SHORTER JUNIOR LESSON QUARTERLY. Improved in every 
feature. It fully meets the requirements of schools in moderate circumstances that desire an 
inexpensive leaflet for the juniors. 5 cents a year. 
‘THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ LESSON QUARTERLY. A beautiful high-class 
illustrated publication for the juniors. Prepared by an accomplished teacher of junior classes. 
12 cents a year. 
HE BEREAN PRIMARY TEACHER. Issued quarterly. Prepared by a 
teacher of long and successful experience in the conduct of a Primary Department. 40 
cents a year; 12 Cents a quarter. 
‘THE PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Issued monthly, but arranged for weekly dis- 
tribution. It is very popular with the little ones of the Primary Department. Single copy, 
25 cents a year; in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 
‘THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Issued quarterly. Helps the Primary Teacher 
to make instruction attractive. Pictures brilliantly illuminated. A sp!endid weekly object 
lesson for the young scholars. $3 a year. 
HE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Issued quarterly. Pretty and appropriate 
picture for every Sunday of the year. The pictures are those of the ‘** Leaf Cluster’ in 
miniature. 10 cents a year. 
‘THE BIBLE STUDY HOME DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY. This popu- 
lar periodical enables those who cannot readily attend the Sabbath school to unite with those 
who do attend in the study of the International Lessons. Price, single copy, 25 cemts a year; 
in clubs of six or over, to one address, 20 cents each. 
‘THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSONS. Issued quarterly. For teachers of 
Beginners under six years of age. 50 Cents a year; 12 Cents a quarter. 
LARGE PICTURE CARDS. Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
years of age in the Beginner's Department. $3 a year. 
GOLDEN TEXT CARDS. Issued quarterly. For scholars under six years of age in 
the Beginner’s Department. Reproduction of the large picture cards. 24 Cemts a year. 


Specimen copies cheerfully furnished on request 


EATON & MAINS is fiavenue New York 
BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Av. DETROIT: 21 Adams Av., East 
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